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PHOTIUS.—No. IV. 
(Continued from page 267.) 
Hirnerro our task has been comparatively easy. We have merely 
had to collect and arrange the scattered information which could be 


found to illustrate the life of a scholar and courtier; to estimate his 
literary merits, to trace his influence upon his contemporaries, and to 


point out the lessons which are taught by the faults and virtues of his- 


intellectual and moral character. Our further progress is beset with 
difficulties. ‘The subject of our narrative attains a position in which 
he no longer lives to his studies, nor plays a secondary part in public 
life, but becomes one of the great actors upon the stage of history. 
He comes forward as the prominent person in a series of transactions 
which has formed the matter of party controversy. As we proceed 
we shall have not only to balance and adjust conflicting testimony, 
bat to encounter some very embarrassing questions of right and prin- 
ciple. The minds of men are now peculiarly sensitive to any display 
of mental independence respecting subjects on which they have allowed 
themselves to entertain strong prejudices. But though it may be 
well to remember the poet’s warning, 
“‘ Periculose plenum opus alex 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso,” 

the interest of the subject is great enough to encourage us to contend 
with its difficulties, and the love of truth will enable us to smile at its 
dangers. 

At the time at which we have now arrived, Ignatius was patriarch 
of Constantinople. The events in which he afterwards bore so con- 
spicuous a part give importance to his early life. We must make our- 
selves well acquainted with a person whose name will be so often 
mentioned in the progress of our narrative; and it will be refreshing 
to turn awhile from scenes of intrigue and profligacy to the history 
of one who, in a corrupt age, lived an example of holiness and virtue. 

Ignatius was of illustrious birth. In the summer of 811, the Emperor 
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602 PHOTIUS. 

Nicephorus was slain in battle by the Bulgarians.* His son, Stauracius, 
who on the same occasion received a mortal wound, lingered only for 
a few months; and before he expired, the intrigues of the great 
officers placed Michael Rhangabe, the Curopalata, who had married 
a daughter of Nicephorus, on the imperial throne. He was a mild 
and amiable prince,t but shewed himself quite destitute of the talents 
and energy necessary to maintain the lofty station to which he had 
been raised in a time of public danger; and when Leo the Armenian 
rebelled against his government, he voluntarily retired from his danger- 
ous elevation, and gave way to the fortune and abilities of his rival. 
His abdication, however, did not protect his family from the cruel 
measures which were suggested by a jealous policy.$ Procopia, his 
ambitious consort, was secured in.a cloister, with her two daughters ; 
and Michael, with his two surviving sons, (who were cruelly muti- 
lated),§ was compelled to enter the monastic state In a monastery on 
one of the islands of the Propontis. Nicetas, the younger of these 
imperial youths, whose name was exchanged for that of Ignatius, was 
fourteen years of age when he was thus torn from the splendour in 
which he had been nurtured. He was committed to a severe master, 
to be trained in the duties of his new profession, and he soon attained 
no common proficiency. Like a generous branch,’ says his ad- 
miring biographer,|| planted in the house of God, and blooming in 
the courts of the monastic, polity, he was not disposed to appear un- 
fruitful in the sight of Him who planted him, nor like the cursed fig- 
tree to bear leaves only—that is, the dress and ensigns of an ascetic ; 
but dwelling by the waters of God and the most abundant streams of 
the Spirit, learning all the Old Testament and all the New, diligently 
studying all the discourses of the holy fathers, imitating their conduct, 
and perusing their speculations, and in every way nourishing the inner 
man, strengthened by these pursuits, he bore to God the sweetest 
fruits of virtue.’ By the strict observance of the exercises and virtues 
of his profession,4; and by his patient endurance of the severities 
which were inflicted upon him by the enemies of his family, he gained 
the affection and respect of all around him, and in due time was 
placed at the head of his monastery. By “ frequent preaching and 
wise exhortations, he nourished the souls” of his monks; and so 
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* Theophan. Chronograph. p. 330, C. 
t ITegos wavy xal ayadcs, ef xal tig AAAop, Auctoris Incerti Hist. post Theophanem, 
p. 542, D, 


~ Ibid. Georg. Cedren. p. 485, C. Edit. Paris. 
§ 'Agageiras Bt roils waldag xa) ray yerrntixndy, xatadimnaons 6 kusiAintos mrday elvovy it. 
Nicet. David. in vit. S. Ignatii, apud Concil. tom, viii, col. 1183, C. 1 may here 


observe that there is not the slightest ground for supposing with Baronius that 


Photius had suffered a similar mutilation, Hankius (de Script, Byzant. 270—272) 
has satisfactorily refuted the opinion of the learned annalist. 
| Ibid. col. 1184, C, 


F Kagrofece? weiroy uty onorelay, aycumviay, Paruwdiav imeretoyutyny, xo wrocevy as, 
Tudeus yoraran, Saxeua, orndar imitiunon, yAacons iyxcatesay, Umomoviy weds Waoas axing, 
To xadnyeucvos CuInCov TE THY yrauny GvTog, Kal Tw Tos el xovopcry 04g yagitectou, cxANORS 
wmv Gadaywyotos altiv ads torus weaityra, xa) tamelvwoiw, xo Umanohy Wagay Weds 
@Wicay Thy ward xvgior Ad:AQGirnra.. . . Eweta xag 


¢ eroPoce: Ty Cap TA Tededtega, Tio 
Sh Atpm, xa) dAmwia, wal aytany. Ibid. col. 1184, FE. 
; ’ 
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greatly did the establishment flourish under his government, that its 
inmates increased to fourfold their original number; and three new 
fabrics which were raised for their accommodation, attested the zeal 
and piety of the accomplished abbot. The sphere of his labours was 
greatly extended when he received holy orders at the hands of one of 
the bishops who had suffered for his attachment to the images. He 
had grown up in the principles for which his family had been in some 
sort confessors,* and was the declared enemy of the Iconoclasts. In 
the period of thirty years (813—842), during which that party was 
again dominant, the leaders of the image-worshippers were carried 
off by death, or removed by banishment from the neighbourhood of 
the capital. The fame of Ignatius extended to Constantinople and 
the neighbouring towns, and those who shrunk from the contamination 
which attended the ministrations of the Iconoclasts, brought their 
children for baptism to the holy man who in this time of distress was 
the refuge and stay of their party. But brighter days arrived. The 
regency of Theodora was distinguished by the final restoration of the 
images ;¢ and the abbot of St. Satyrus was soon called to a more 
exalted station. Methodius, who had been raised to the patriarchal 
see of Constantinople in 842, died after having retained his high office 
little more than four years, (June 14,846.) Theodora, ever anxious 
for the prosperity of the church, was careful to provide a suitable 
successor for the deceased prelate ; and after several other candidates 
had been proposed and rejected, she was led by the advice of the cele- 
brated monk Joannicius} to fix upon Ignatius to fill the first place.in 
the eastern church. 





* The harsh treatment which he met with gained for Ignatius himself the cha- 
racter of a confessor. Todrov peta tiv Taiv cradoyvaw eddde éxToury 6 Tigavvog Atay 
xaxiGcon magadBwor xxi Saved aigeciaoyn xainyem'vs, og nal wavtolug ixdxov abt v, varngerlag 
imTattwy Bacelas, wade ur nvve ravrag 8) aodivesrny comatos, protifan obo apedig? xa 
pidAov oT ob3é Toig Biymxcw Exelvou 6 dying cuverMGero, dAAOTElos OH THE nal nds iebiig 
Wictews* xa uketus > Jayuarrds byvarios tyonuaticey, Michaelis Encom., 8. Ignatil, ap. 
Concil, tom, viii. col. 1260, D. ‘Tbough such a course of discipline may not fairly 
have entitled the young prince to the honours of martyrdom, it certainly furnisbes 
some excuse for his not being an Iconoclast. 

t In taking leave of the Iconoclasts, | cannot forbear again regretting the obscurity 
which involves their history. As their writings have entirely perished, we have 
no satisfactory account of their proceedings, their motives, or their principles. 
From the existing evidence, it would certainly seem that practical religion was more 
frequently to be met with among their enemies ; and too many of the Iconoclasts ap- 
pear to have been intriguing and worldly men, who did little credit to their scrip- 
tural opinions. We cannot doubt that there were pure and holy men among them ; 
but the piety of such their fanatical contemporaries could nejther appreciate nor 
understand. Those of them who have been noticed by history are mostly adven- 
turers and courtiers, in whom we could scarcely expect to trace any remarkable dis- 
interestedness or purity of life, though even they may have suffered from party pre- 
judice. But the very fact that the abstract principles of this party were so little 
in harmony with the genius of the age, is calculated to excite our curiosity respect- 
ing a body of men who maintained, by arguments derived from scripture and anti- 
quity, that the popular party had corrupted the Christian worship. 

t So says Nicetas. IIga wate 38 Ti aeyiecewy xal Tav Amy, ThE Racidsbos 
mnooTEddons, xa afiwodons Bik xuglov yrorgloas tiv Geir, weoPntixig 9 mhyas TouTO 

lwavixiog Pn titra. Col. 1189, D. But it would appear from the life of St. Joannicius 
(quoted by Hankius, de Scrip. Byzant. p. 274) that this famous ascetic died eight 
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604 PHOTIUS. 


Though the appointment of Ignatius was acceptable to the great 
majority of his flock, it did not meet with universal approbation. 
Several dignified ecclesiastics,* the most conspicuous of whom was 
Giregory Asbestas, warmly opposed his elevation. This prelatet and 
his brother Basil had been candidates for the vacant see. They were 
sons of the Emperor Leo the Armenian, whose cruel treatment of the 
family of Michael Rhangabé has been already mentioned, and upon 
his downfall, in 820, had suffered similar usage to that which he had 
inflicted upon the children of his predecessor. Gregory had been 
made Archbishop of Syracuse, but appears to have resided at Con- 
stantinople, where he had been accused of acting against the canons 
by conferring orders out of his own diocese.{ His splendid birth and 
high personal character made him an influential person, though his 
father’s heresy threw a shade over his reputation, and had probably 
stood in the way of his promotion. Ignatius began his episcopacy by 
provoking the hostility of this powerful ecclesiastic. Accustomed to 
the implicit obedience of the cloister, he allowed himself to be irritated 
by the opposition of his rival, whom he naturally considered as his 
hereditary enemy ; and determined at once to crush the spirit of insub- 
ordination in his church, he forbade Gregory to take part in the cere- 
monial of his consecration, as a person who lay under a criminal 
charge. This unfortunate measure, which was generally disapproved, 
destroyed a golden opportunity of conciliating his opponents. Gregory 
was advancing in the procession of the clergy when he received this 
harsh message. He instantly threw down his taper, in the face of the 
congregation inveighed against Ignatius, fiercely exclaiming that a 
wolf had been introduced into the church instead of a shepherd; and 
with Peter, Bishop of Sardis, Eulampius, Bishop of Apamea, and 


months before Methodius, ( Nov. 4, 845.) I have little doubt, therefore, that Nicetas 
has given a corrupted version of anotber story—namely, that Joannicius predicted 
that Ignatius would be patriarch of Constantinople ; as be tells us that the historian 
Theophanes, another famous ascetic, did. (Col. 1188, E.) This is the way in which 
Michael tells it: Ci BitAsrev (6 'Iyvariog) Cusday tae te Biogatixn@ "Iwavvixlw, xal TH 
Savuarougyp xai Guoroynty Caofayn TH Tov meyadou ’Aygod’ o. xal apysepéa TouToy yernoecas 
@wpoefitevcay, > 8) xal yéyore. Col. 1260, E. 

© Kad’ oD didapying xevodocia, exionowes Tits nad mordLorTeg xouPilouevos, ob Met piws x poy 
aaxpy ieraciacay, Synodicon Vetus ap. Fabr, Bibl. Grae, xi, 253. 

+ 1 agree with Schlosser (Geschichte der bilderstiirmenden Kaiser, S. 592) in 
thinking that the following passage of Josephus Genesius establishes the identity 
of Gregorius Asbestas with the son of Leo, whose name and mutilation are mentioned 
by Cedrenus, p. 495, C. Edit. Paris: Tv wera tiv rerpaeri tod Spcvou xaracysciy 
xxi TrALvTaay TOU Tpicmdxapos MeSodiou nar’ txdroyhy wpoxesSévra oly aAakela TY meyicTY 
Tay in warps ipSodiswr cveracemr® Tay meyahow TH apeTy Bacidrslov xal Vpnyoriou tay 
vidiv Atovtos Bacidtws* xay TH Tou Wareds emnpiyy alptoes cuimpuvoutvwr. Jos. Genes, p. 47. 


This fearfully corrupt passage is intelligible enough to establish what I have ven- 
tured to say in the text. 


$ Kady pnre vord Tov meydrou MeloSiou, Bik Te GrOAAR, GAA, Mad Bie To wae” Fvoplay yeiporovran 


Zayaplay tiv Tov Tlarpidpyou MeSoiov wpig Pauny awoctadivra wpecBitepor. Symeon 
Magist. p. 332, D. 

§ "lyvatiog apts wpatoy ytsigotove oFa mEdAwy, ah ape vas ToUTOY ™ ytporovla Siemréuparo, 
diypis oF TH nar’ avTiv, Prolv, iwi cyodts anpsdictepey Biayrwoedr. Toure 6 warpidgynes iv 
wparrois, ob xaAaS Mir, de ye Bomory Tos WoAAo 5, wempaye Bory Suws tv Bimauocivn. Nicetas 
David. ap. Concil. tom. viii. col. 1200, B. 
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some of the inferior clergy,* at once withdrew from communion with 
the new patriarch. 

This unhappy schism was perpetuated and embittered by the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the contending parties. Gregory eagerly em- 
braced every opportunity of maligning the character of the patriarch. 
He gained the support of several of the nobility, among whom were 
Photius and his family, who loudly celebrated his virtues.+ Ignatius, 
on the other hand, though he made some overtures to procure a re- 
conciliation,} did not scruple to press the matter to extremities. Ina 
synod holden in 854 he caused the archbishop to be deposed and ex- 
communicated,§ and to gain greater authority for this domestic sen- 
tence, eagerly solicited its confirmation at Rome.|| This unseemly 
contest distracted the church of Constantinople, and prepared the way 
for still greater scandals. 

But though in this instance Ignatius had acted with imprudence, 
perhaps in jealousy and anger, his general conduct exhibited a pattern 
of Christian virtue. He devoted himself to the discharge of the duties 
of his high station. He was diligent in the instruction of his flock, 
and was careful to afford in his own person an example of mortifica- 
tion and self-denial. Wealth, magnificence, and pleasure, he des- 
pised; his mind was engaged, as his biographer tells us, by one ob- 
ject—to understand and do “the good, acceptable, and perfect will of 
Giod.” He exercised his jurisdiction with a wholesome severity. 
Justice was his only rule; and in rebuking sin he recognised no dis- 
tinction between the mean and the mighty.4 

Such a prelate was little likely to be acceptable to a profligate 
court, While Theodora continued to preside over the affairs of the 
empire, he enjoyed indeed the support of the government, and had to 
encounter only the opposition of private enemies. But when this last 





* Ibid. C. “Addo: tivés Tay donporépwy xAnpxay, Stands in the text ; but ivenuoripwr 
is given in the margin. 

t Ampyeto macas oinias tiv duvacrav, marny Biaroiopodmuevos nad Siacipwy wingiicy xad 
prdt Xpirtiaviv dvomatew Ty ayiov 6 evayng abv uatota 88 wavtTuw wWapa Owriw nal To's 
aitod cuyytvios Timmptvos, mtyas Tig avIpwwos ToD Seov ypnuatituy imotdeto, Ibid. D. 
Symeon Magist. p. 35%, E. Photius himself, in a letter to Gregory, written many 
years afterwards, declares that he bad from the first favoured his cause; cvw%ey xad 
iSapytig Thy iuevépay Eyes cumPwrvorcay uetpiornta, Epist.cxi. p. 154. 

t At least, so says Nicetas, ‘O"lyvatiog aroreipsiusvos, nal Waco piv Abywr, Waco 
88 Swpedy aporesvduevos Pidotiulay, oy o1og TE tyeyives Tiv TOU 'AgecTa xaxlay narachicas, 
Col. 1200, D. 

§ Ols 6 warpiapyns obtos wAoTans Cuvedixas Wrocxarerhusvos, ual Seov Hoe, Sepammelag 
alinoag, lye ph innowevtes Tig ToU @rov txxAnclas, Ihpaua TH Wovnpy yivunToa, Seoamvcas 
ode loyuce’ 813 madougioes xd avadéuars abtovs xadurtGarey. Styliani Epist. ad Stephanum 
Papam, ap. Concil. tom. viii. col. 1400, A. Pope Nicolas says that Gregory was 
Canonice ac synodice depositus, ac anatbematizatus. Epist. x.ap. Concil. viii. col, 
361, D. 

| It would appear from the Letter of Stylianus that Gregory himself made the 
appeal to Rome. Whether the sentence of Ignatius was actually confirmed by 
Leo IV. and Benedict III. is doubted by Hankius. (De Scriptor. Byzant. p. 277. ) 
And it would certainly seem from the language of Nicolas that all the patriarch 
could obtain was, that Gregory and his associates should be suspended till their 
cause could be solemnly heard at Rome. Qui ne sacerdotale officium ante audien- 
tiam prasumerent, a decessore meo sancta memoria Benedicto papa fuerant obligati, 
Concil. ut supra, col. 357, D. 

§ Nicetas, col. 1189, 1192. 
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606 PHOTIUS. 


check upon the emperor's misconduct was removed by the intrigues of 
Bardas, and his virtuous mother retired from the administration, it was 
not possible for him long to maintain himself in safety. He was publicly 
insulted by the emperor, whose favourite amusement it was to mimic 
in his drunken revels the state and duties of the patriarch; and he 
soon came into personal collision with the new minister. The cha- 
racter of Bardas must have been sufficiently odious to the patriarch 
on account of his hostility to his benefactress. But his private morals 
were not less profligate than bis public conduct. He had separated 
from his wife, and Constantinople was filled with a report of the dis- 
graceful fact that he carried on an incestuous intercourse with his 
daughter-in-law.* It reached the ears of Ignatius, who ventured to 
expostulate with the powerful statesman; but his admonitions pro- 
duced no effect. On the feast of the Epiphany, 857, Bardas presented 
himself to receive the holy eucharist, But the patriarch had the courage 
to perform his duty, and he was refused communion. + ‘This public 
affront deeply wounded his pride. At first, however, he found it 
convenient to dissemble his resentment; but when he found that 
neither the emperor's commands nor his own entreatiest could move 
Ignatius from his duty, he threw off the mask, and openly threatened 
vengeance. He joined the faction of Gregory,§ and being well aware 
of the feelings of loyalty and att: whment which the patriarch enter- 
tained towards the e mpress, he soon contrived a scheme for accom- 
plishing his ruin. He persuaded Michael that though his mother had 
retired from the government, while she and her daughters remained 
in the world, he could never be secure of ret aining undisturbed pos- 
session of the throne ; and he accordingly advised him to anticipate 
any attempts which might be made by their adherents to assert their 
rights, by securing them at once in a monastery. The unprincipled 
youth listened to the counsels of his treacherous adviser, and Ignatius 
was summoned to the palace to perform the ceremonies by which the 
imperial ladies were to be devoted to the monastic state. He refused 
compliance with the tyrannical mandate, alleging that he was 
restrained by his allegiance; inasmuch as Theodora, and 'Thecla her 
eldest daughter, had been made, by the will of Theophilus, Michael’s 
= in the empire.|| Upon this Bardasq accused him of a trea- 











* Nicetas David. col, 1192. Joannes Scylitza, ibid. col. 1432, C. Constantin. 
Porphyr. Cont. p. 89, A. Leo Grammaticus, p. 568, C. Georgius Cedrenus, 
p. 551, B. And Theognostus, or Ignatius bimself, in the statement of his case to 
Pope Nicolas. Ap. Concil. viti, col. 1264, D. 

t ‘O 32 od wivov o'® AEC YETO TOU xaxod, HAAG wad bl tHe ExxAnelag, 007m 88 tev aylaw 
Seofaviwy my, xa avs; do ai Bcis weoor Ase, viv Selwy webtear BueT nelwy. Th 88 6 RE“LIECELS ; 
amobadrAsras Tes xowarlas, dvaticw ToUToy Tis TOD BsemoTimey capatos xclvwy meTarn pews. 
Nicet. col. 1192, D. 

t Theognosti Libellus, col. 1264, D. Joannes Scylitza, ibid. col. 1432, C. 

§ Anastasii Prefat, Octave Synodi, ap. Concil, tom, viii. col, 965, B, 


| Nicetas David. col. 1195. Quod cim patriarcha renueret, pro eo quod utraque 
imperatrix banc interim non eligeret sponte professionem, maxime quia his secun- 
dum morem sicut ceteris imperatoribus et imperatricibus juraverat non se ullo in 
\empore insidiaturum. Anastasius, ibid. C. 


“| 1 have placed the events which led to the deposition of Ignatius in the 
rder in which they are connected by the original writers; as I see no reason to 
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sonable connexion with Gebo, an obscure rebel then in confinement, 
and readily procured the emperor's consent to his deposition.* 

A few days after he had been removed from Constantinople to the 
Island of ‘Terebinthust (Nov. 23, 857),$ measures were taken to 
induce him to resign his see, as the most compendious way of making 
a canonical vacancy. ‘Two deputations, the first composed of leading 
ecclesiastics, the second of noblemen and magistrates as well as 
bishops, laboured in vain by threats and promises to procure his signa- 
ture to a deed in which he professed voluntarily to retire.g But 
though in these instances unsuccessful, the agents of the government 
at length gained from him what they were able to construe into a re- 
signation. || 

Upon this Bardas proceeded to select a successor for the exiled 
patriarch, and after some deliberation he fixed upon Photius. There 
can be little doubt that the learning of the chief-secretary, and his re- 
putation for piety,** were the principal motives which directed his 
choice. Under the existing circumstances it was obviously necessary 
to make a popular appointment, and it was but prudent to secure the 
services of a man of energy and talent. Accordingly, a synod was 
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think with Schlosser, (Geschichte, S, 587, 588,) and Neander, (Allegemeine 
Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche, Vierter Band, S, 409,) that the 


patriarch’s refusal to be accessory to the violence offered to the princesses was prior 
to his excommunicating Bardas. 


* Nicetas David. col. 1195, C. Bardas at the same time caused Gebo, who, 


Nicetas says, was a madman, to be tortured and put to death, in order to bring dis- 
credit upon Ignatius. Ibid. D. 


t Mer wixg’y 8@ (i.e., not long after the princesses had been consigned to a 
cloister) xa} autiy ameAacves TOS warguagyeiou Thy “Iyvariov, xal wgig Thy viigow Tepteifoy 
atin bmecoclyes, Nicetas David. col, 1193, D. 

¢ Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, tom. i. p. 245. 


§ Oimw resis meta Tiv xaracagiv BueAnrAvGecar hutom, xal waghcay tiv bricxinwy ol 
voustonsvos Aoyades, AleeAAov amoraync, » To magaitncw bik tiv MerTacay TOO xougod xaxlay 
AEDT es Aacely Wap’ ALTO. .erreee AAA ATO) uly UMECTCEPov avivuTe wemovnxites. met dAlyas 
88 avbig ttgag warglnio, xal tiv xortaw of EmPariotaros giv Tog weohabovow inioxdmoss 
tEivres, warns pnyavas, imoryéceri Te xal ameihacg Tov Spivey tyyoafws waguTicagbas 
Kar ciatovTo, elye wn MEAATE Eg MCOPavh xaleivas xivduvoy iauT v, Eueve 38 hpeviheree. Ni- 
cetas David. col. 1195, D. 

| It appears from the letter of Pope Nicholas (Concil. viii. col, 273, C.), that the 
emperor bad said that Ignatius Sedis gubernacula propria spontaneaque voluntate 
deseruisse. See also the Synodicon Vetus, ap. Fabr. Bibl. Grac. xi. 254. In a 
violent party piece, the enumeration of the perjuries of the Photian bishops, (Concil. 
vill. col. 1413, B.,) it is expressly admitted of Ignatius, ixetvog 38 (va wi atiuwe xara. 
Cilactn, Exay Lmoywericas icoureTo. 

Sl mAsiora xa? iauto ¢ cucxepauers, xal wacav xexivnxdteg Povd'y, atioy wowros- 
moiacr'y Te Syra xal DewTacnxitiv, es agyiegia Tig Paco weoyecitovra. Nicetas 
David. col. 1197, B. 

** Whatever may have been the real character of Photius, his enemies admit that 
he had gained a reputation for sanctity. The Encyclical epistle of the Ignatian 
Council of C Ple (Concil. viii. col. 1380, E.) describes him as wgleynua waacelag 
Teoomo’uerov Eyer. And the biographer of Nicolas the Studite (cited by Hankius, 
p. 285) speaks of bim as in’ eAatela xai proces WorAAR Pnwshiuevor, 
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608 PHOTIUS, 


assembled in the palace,* and the prelatest were recommended to 
elect Photius to the patriarchal see. They objected, however, to the 
nomination, probably on account of his being a layman and a 
schismatic, and named three other candidates. But Bardas was not 
to be moved from his purpose, and they were at length induced to 
proceed to the election of Photius. 

The writers of the Ignatian party tell us that Photius had now 
gained the object of his ambition; that he had taken a prominent 
part in the intrigues against Ignatius expressly with a view to supplant 
him; and that he now accepted the offered dignity with unseemly 
eagerness. Photius himself, however, gives a very different account of 
his feelings and conduct on the occasion. In his letters ¢ to Pope 
Nicolas he assures him that he was most reluctant to accept the pro- 
motion ; that notwithstanding the solicitations of the emperor and 
the clergy he positively refused it; that he was placed in confinement 
on account of his obstinate adherence to his determination ; and that 
at last he yielded only to compulsion. His private letters § to his 








* "Ry rq Madarin civodov aPeAn woincarevas, Tor Wowroxcyxontyy Sitiov wooeyercioayro, 
Synodicon Vetus, ut supra. Metrophanes of Smyrna, in bis Epistle to Manuel 
(Concil. vill. col. 1585, D.) says :—Totroyv amoxngirrovres wavres of tmlicxoroe, Vida 
mown ittcoug tTpe¢ tynflicarro, xav él woddaig iuspaig bvéuevoy tn olxela Wngw' era 
imexdamngay xaTx puxcdy ob Gros oyed-y, avev wire, iv ols ty xaya 

t I find no contemporary autbority for the improbable story which is told by the 
anonymous writer known as Constantini Porpbyrogenneti Continuator (p. 89, C.); 
namely, that when the bishops refused to acknowledge the legality of the deposition 
of Ignatius, Bardas procured their compliance by secretly promising each of them to 
raise him to the patriarchal dignity, 


¢ Latin versions of these letters are given by Baronius. In the one which he 
inserts in the year 859, there is the following passage :—‘ Nuper itaque cum is, cui 
ante nos sacerdotio fungi obtigerat, eo honore abiisset; nescio quomodo impulsi 
magni me vi aggrediuntur, et qui censebantur in Clero, et Episcoporum Metropoli- 
tanorum conventus, et ante bos, cumque lis pietate prastans Christumque diligens 
Imperator, in omnes quidem benignus et «quus et humanus (quid enim? verum 
dicendum non est?) nec quemquam eorum qui ante ipsum imperarunt wquitate 
parem habens ; mibi vero tum inhumanus quidem visus ac violentus, admodumque 
formidandus, Is enim una cum commemorato sacerdotum cextu nihil remittebat de 
vi et impressione mihi facienda, sed quamobrem me demissurus non esset, excusa- 
tione utebatur consentientis sacerdotum voluntatis et studii, seque etiam si vellet, non 
posse postulatum meum perficere. Ad sacerdotes autem ac ceterum Clerum 
(magnus enim numerus convenerat) ne obsecrationis quidem mex verba clare per- 
veniebant ; si quibus vero ea incidebant, non recipiebant; cum hoc unum et meditati 
essent, et dicere instituissent, me omnino vel nolentem hoc prefecture onus suscipere 
oportere. Postquam verd omnes mibi view precum verbis, faciendarum obstruct 
sunt; prosiliebant lacryme, ac desperationis caligo cum omnia interiora confusione 
implesset, et in ipsos usque oculos irrupisset, in rivum mutabatur.” In another 
inserted in the year 861, he says,—‘‘ Vim enim subiimus: quantam autem, Deus 
cui omnia etiam occulta aperta sunt, ipse simul scit. Inviti detenti sumus: in 
custodia wque ac sontes babiti: custodiis observabamur: suffragium de nobis, nobis 
renuentibus, latum; creati sumus flentes, querentes, ipsi nosmetipsos ferientes, et 
affiictantes. Sciunt hwc omnes: non enim in angulo facta sunt ; at impressionis et 
(ut ita dicam) obtrectationis magnitudo historiam ad omnes pertulit.” 

§ “HBea bya, xxi wed welgas, dvagiov huauriy, nal rod dpysucatined BaSuoi', xad rig woima- 
Tints byyeighe ws Bik TOUTS yar ayiuivos xal EAxduevos, amelucwirow wpis Ta Ta,—Epist. 
vie p. 69. ‘VY Padly Cadrd/uevog xal wixgaig aryurducves, ExAcuov, Bugaimouy, wavra padrov 
imolouy, & Tole Wn Pitoustvorg xal Sealoutyaus cuyxarévevoye—Ibid. p. 70. 
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patron Bardas contain similar statements; and as this nobleman must 
have known what actually took place, there seems no reason to doubt 
the fact of his declining the proffered dignity. How far he was sin- 
cere in opposing the wishes of his friends may of course be questioned. 
What we have been able to collect respecting the circumstances of his 
previous life has not served to shew that he was remarkable for self- 
denial, or free from the aspirations of ambition. but a sense of its 
difficulties must have greatly qualified the attractions of the splendid 
office which now courted his acceptance. His experience and 


sagacity must have enabled him to anticipate that the successor of 


Ignatius would not find the patriarchal chair a bed of roses. If, in- 
deed, he was really unwilling to occupy it, his only motives must have 
been a feeling of its responsibility, and an apprehension of its dangers. 
He could not be expected to entertain any scruples about the deposi- 
tion of Ignatius, or to doubt whether the see was legally vacant, as he 
had separated from his communion, and had never acknowledged his 
title to retain it. How far his conduct with regard to the Gregorian 
schism can be excused or justified, we have not the means of judging. 
But it is but fair to remember that when his personal reluctance had 
been overcome, he was restrained by no admitted obligation from 
complying with his patron’s wishes, 

Upon acceding to the wishes of Bardas, and consenting to mount 
the patriarchal throne, he stipulated for the security and kind treat- 
ment of Ignatius. ‘This was a measure dictated alike by humanity 
and prudence. He was already secure of the support of the Gre- 
gorian party ; by entering into a written engagement* for the protection 
of the deposed patriarch, he conciliated their opponents. Gregory 
Asbestas, who, though his own claims were again disregarded, must 
have been well pleased at the humiliation of his ancient enemy, and 
at the elevation of one of his own friends, presided at his consecra- 
tion.t On the 20th of December, a month after the deposition of 
Ignatius, he was set apart as a monk; on the four following days he 
was ordained successively reader, subdeacon, deacon, and presbyter ; 
and on Christmas-day he was consecrated and enthroned as patri- 
arch.t We are justly offended at so precipitate and irregular a pro- 
ceeding ; but though a flagrant violation of the canons,§ it was justified 
in the eyes of the clergy and people of Constantinople by some 
splendid precedents. Without referring to ancient examples, those 
who were concerned to defend it were able to allege two recent in- 
stances of similar irregularity. ‘Tarasius, the great-uncle of Photius, 
whose name was so venerated by the dominant party on account of the 


—_—— 








* Xegbyoafa wack riv xatadeyoutvwy a tiv wpirecoy amoutnfels untgomodutiv, wore 
TITExr amovimey TH lyvatiw Tiny, Kal wavta xara Povdanow aiTov Bogy, xal iv undevi 
Toltoy wagakume v.—Nicet. col, 1200, E, See also Metrophanis Epist. ad Manuelem, 
Concil. viii. col. 1385, E., and Styliani Epist. ad Stephanum Papam, ibid. col. 


1400, D. t Ibid. 
$ Mourn nuéon movaryrg vt) Aainod, TH BeuTéon SE davayriotns, wal imodiuknovos 1H EEN, 
a > . ‘ "2p ~ ‘. wr ~~ . ‘ ‘ ‘ »* wo 
€T2 OaKOvOS, TR WpoeTeutecds EmeiTR TH exTn® XeieTov Be ory Ta yevib rua nai arog Ty 


Kegarenp wrorsac So wp, Thy elghyny TY Aaw woocePaves —Ibid. col. 1200, A. 
§ Leo Allatius de A®tate et Interstitiis in collatione Ordinum, p. 69, et seq. 


Vou. XVIL—June, 1810. 41 
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share which he had taken in the second Council of Nice, had been raised 
from a civil employment* to the patriarchal see ; and his successor 
Nicephorus, the most learned and able of the image-worshippers, 
though he had retired from the world, was only a laymant when he 
was elevated to the same dignity. The cases of these sainted¢ pre- 
lates, which were fresh in the popular memory, rendered it impossible 
to maintain any domestic opposition on this ground to the new 
patriarch. 

In other respects the appointment was unexceptionable. The re- 
lation in which he stood to the emperor and his minister sufficiently 
accounted for his elevation without having recourse to any suspicion 
of intrigue. He was qualified by, his talents for any office. His 
studies had made him intimately acquainted with theology and the 
various branches of knowledge most valuable to an ecclesiastic.s 
And though his private morals seem not to have entirely escaped the 
infection of a profligate court, his outward conduct bad been so decent 
as to have gained him even a reputation for sanctity. At all events, 
his personal character and the vigour of the government overpowered 
the opposition which was made to his election. The first few weeks 
of his episcopacy appear to have been tranquil. But it was the calm 
before the tempest. His worst apprehensions were soon realized. 
The events which shortly after followed determined the character of 
his future life, and introduced a series of transactions which haye 
made it one of the most memorable in ecclesiastical history. 

( To be continued. ) 


ANTICHRIST IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.—No. VII. 
(Continued from p, 488.) 


VI. Tur acts and fortunes of a portion of the order of Apostles 
under the successor of Segarello were so remarkable, and so strongly 
tinged with what in modern parlance is termed the romantic, that we 
may almost wonder at their having been overlooked by poets and 
other artists of historical fiction. 

Dulcinus, or Fra Doleino, was the spurious offspring of Giulio, 
priest of Tragontana, in the Vale of Ossola, in the diocese of Novara. 
At the close of his career in 1807, when he was taken, he avowed 
that he had taught the same doctrines for the space of sixteen years. 


* Theophan, Chronograph. p. 507, C. 


- ' : ’ , ‘ , > a - ‘ 4 ‘ » > ° i gin 
Wexyua sivoy Thy exxAnciag xa Moor farms emivonJev’ HAAR xai WOAAos AAAs amo Aa naw 
imecx.mycay acing THe ating TH Caw ieparevcarvTes, 


+ Ibid. p. S25, C. Where Theophanes says of the case of Nicephorus, ox *y 7° 


t Vide Menologium, Febr. xxv., Jun. ii. 


§ The insinuation of Nicetas ae he first turned bis attention to theological 


wadles after he w as called to enter the church, éwe) 3: xa) we’s riv ixxAnelay altiv, as 


ur wfererv, t seiceASeiy ESes, xa, Tav ExxAnciagrimay Bid Tete PiEAlow trig Avayyrcews Oo 
xatk wagepyoy breusdnom, col. 1197, C., is amply refuted by the contents of the 
Bibliotheca. 
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As he certainly was heeresiarch only six years and ten months, this 
time must express the whole period of his apostleship, under Segarello 
and afterwards. Muratori rebukes the historian Ripamonte, for say- 
ing that he had been an inmate of a religious house; whereas (he 
says) he was never a member of any regular order. But he was 
always styled Ira and Frater by his cotemporaries ; and the solution 
of it is, that the order of apostles was itself considered a lawful one in 
the first instance, and the Domus Religionis Apostolorum was an 
hospital or convent recognised in public acts. Nor does it appear 
that the decree of Lyons in 1274, or the subsequent bulls of Honorius 
in 1285, and Nicholas in 1290, were ever carried into full effet. 
Therefore, if we give any credit to Ripamonte, we should suppose 
that Fra Dolcino entered one of the houses of apostles in the course 
of the year 1291. 

Segi irello’s ashes were yet smoking when Dolcino announced him- 
self as the second ruler of the ; apostolic al sect, “successit eidem* in 
magisterio erroris,”” But the hot pursuit of Segurello’s accomplices 
compelled him to seek a place of retirement. From thence he wrote 
three epistles, which he addressed ‘to all the faithful of Christ in ge- 
neral, and especially to his own followers.” Two of these, the first 
and second, were read by the cote mporary ¢ author} of the history 
published by Muratori, under the name of “ Additamentum,” and the 
substance of them extracted by him. Segarello was executed on the 
sth of July, 1300, and the first of these catholic epistles of Ira Dol- 
cino was dated by him in August, 1300. The fierce and ardent 
spirit of that indomitable fanatic m vy at once be imagined from this 
fact. He was no mountebank like Segarello, to strut about in fan- 
tastic dresses, and play the jester at a bishop’ s side board. 

His First Epistle; announced, that his was the spiritual congrega- 
tion, living in apostolic manners ¢ and poverty, with no bond of external 
obe dience, but merely of internal. It was sent and elect of God in. 
the latter days, for the salvation of souls. He declared himself to be 
its head; he was (he s said) Brother Dulcinus, specially sent and elect 
of God, with revelations and openings of the prophecies concerning 
the present and future events, happening and to happen to the good 
and the bad, and with an intelligence of all the scriptures. He num- 
bered among his enemies and the devil's ministers all the: secular 
clergy, many of the people, all the great and powerful, and all the 
religious orders, more especially the Preachers and the Minors. 
Therefore did he conceal himself from the face of his persecutors 
until a time pre-appointed, when he and his should appear, and preach 
in public, and exterminate their adversaries, and slay and consume 


Addit.in Hist. Dulcin. Murat. ix. p. 450. 


+ That author dates his work 1st of May, 1316. The Historia Dulcini appears 
from the following passage to have been penned almost immediately after the events : 
—Non est verisimile, quod umquam perniciosa illa secta resurgat, cum sit sine 
capite, ac de eis reperiantur mortui et interfecti morte crudeli plus quam mille tre- 
centi.—pp. 440-1. 


t Apud Murat. ix, 450. 
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the prelates of the church, and (being joined by many converts) pre- 
vail in all things. 

He proceeded to distinguish four states of the saints. The first 
state was that of the patriarchs, and prophets, and just men, before 
the coming of Christ. ‘The second was that of the imitators of Christ 
and of his “apostles, who lived in humility, poverty, and chastity ; and 
that state lasted until the time of Pope Sylvester and the Emperor 
Constantine. Then the Gentiles began to be more generally con- 
verted,* but their love of God and their neighbour was faint; and 
Sy lvester began to prefer lands and riches to poverty. The third was 
that introduced by St. Benedict, which was more strict in worldly 
matters, and more separate from the temporal dominion ; and which 
was carried to a higher point of severity by Saints Francis and Do- 
minic, But now, all prelates, clerks, and regulars, having fallen away 
from the love of God and their neighbour, God hath sent in these 
latter days the apostolic way of life. ‘This fourth state (said the 
Epistle) was begun by Brother Gerard} of Parma, God’s beloved, and 
was to last to the world’s end, and fructify till the judgment-day. It 
differed from the Franciscan and Dominican way of life, for they had 
many houses to which they carried home the fruits of their mendi- 

cancy. “ But we,” said Doleino, “neither have houses, nor carry 
home our beggings, and therefore our life is superior, and the sovereign 
remedy for all things.” 

Then he declared that, when the persecutors had slain Brother 
Gerard, the institutor of the new way, he was himself sent by God to 
justify his own people, and condemn all others. And he prayed that, 
if his prophecies were not verified by the event, he and his might be 

valled liars, and their persecutors good and true men. Then he fore- 
told the destruction of all prelates, clergy, monks, friars, nuns, and 
hermits, and of Pope Boniface VIII. For Frederic of Aragon, king 
of Sicily, was to become emperor, and create new kings, and destroy 
the pope and all the cardinals; and then God should raise up a cer- 
tain holy pope,{ miraculously sent and elected, (for there would be 
no cardinals surviving to elect,) and, under him, the members of Dol- 
cino’s apostolic status would be united, and receive the Holy Ghost. 

And Frederic of Aragon and his kings, and the holy pope, should re- 
main till Antichrist, who was, after those days, to come and reign. 
And towards the close of the epistle he expounded the seven apoca- 

lyptic churches. ‘The angel of Ephesus was Benedict, and the monks 
were his church; the angel of Pergamus was Pope Sylvester, and the 
clergy were his church; the angel of Sardis was Francis, and the 
Minors were his church ; the angel of Laodicea was Dominic, and the 
Preachers were his church ; the angel of Smyrna was Brother Gerard 
of Parma, slain by the wicked ; the angel of Thyatira was he, Dol- 
cino of Novara; the angel of Philadelphia was the predicted holy 


* There is a depth in this remark, which shews that the red-hot brains of Dolcino 
were naturally capable of better things. 
t Gherardo Segarello. 


+ 


$ Joachim’s Pastor Angelicus and Papa Angelicus. 
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pope ; and the three churches of these three last angels form the apos- 
tolic congregation of the latter days. And the office of its first ruler 
(Segarello) was to begin it and multiply it; that of the second (Dol- 
cino) was to restore it and multiply it; and that of the third was 
to spread and establish it throughout the whole world. Frederic 
(he added) should possess such universal empire as no monarch ever 
possessed. 

In his Second Epistle, he styled himself « Brother Dolcino of Novara, 
Ruler over all the Apostolic Congregation,” and saluted brothers 
Longinus®* of Bergamo, Frederic of Novara, Albert of Tarento, Val- 
deric of Brescia, and others, both brothers and sisters, to the number of 
200, by name ; and generally, 4000 brethren, united without bonds of 
external obedience. And he dated it in December, 1303. 

In it he described four popes,—two good, viz., the first and last, 
and two bad, viz., the second and third. The first was Celestine, 
who resigned the papacy ; and he explained as concerning him what 
was said “in the Revelations to the angel of Pergamus concerning 
Antipas.”’+ The second was Boniface VIII. He calls the third the 
successor of Boniface, but does not name him.{ But he interprets as 
concerning him what is said by Jeremiah,§ Hece quasi Leo ascendet, &e.; 
and afterwards, Quis erit electus? And he expounded the lion to bé 
Irederic of Sicily, who in the following year, 1804, would destroy the 
new wicked pope and his cardinals, according to the words of Zecha- 
riah, Finis venit, venit finis, &e. And the fourth he names not, but 
he should be the holy pope in whose days Dolcino and the congrega- 
tion of Apostles should be set free, and he is the apocalyptic angel of 
Philadelphia. 

In the tribus annis mercenariis|| spoken of by Isaiah, the wicked 
were to be consumed, ‘The first year was 1303, in which the king of 
the south—i.e., Boniface VII1.—was made desolate. The second 
was 1304, in which the cardinals and their new head{ should be 
made desolate. ‘The third was 1305, in which Frederic, made-em- 
peror, was to destroy all the clergy, monks, nuns, minors, preachers, 
and all religious whatsoever. Of these things the said Dolcino de- 
clared he had express revelation from God, and waited in conceal- 
ment from his persecutors for that day, in which he and his would 
shew themsel+es. : 

In the year following the date of his second epistle,—viz., in 1304, 
—Kra Dolcino, having begun to emerge into action, published a fresh 
edition of his doctrine, of which the author of the “ Historia’ gives par- 
ticulars ; and which was perhaps contained in that third epistle which 








* This gentleman was of the family of the Catanei of Sero, and was the second 
man in the sect. 

+ So much we may collect from the unmeaning words in the text of the Addita- 
ment, “in Apocalypsi de Angelo Pergami de servo Antiphbiri.” Sylvester was 
angel of Pergamus; and we have seen that Segarello coupled Sylvester and Carles- 
tine together. 

t He was Benedict XI., and sat from October, 1393, to July, 1304, 
§ Jeremiah, xlix. 19. || Isaiah, xvi. 14, 


€ This prediction was fortunate, as touching Benedict XI. 
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the author of the Additamentum has mentioned without describing. 
He then taught that Frederic of Aragon should enter Rome, and be 
made emperor by the Romans, either at Christmas, 1805, or in the 
evsuing March. (But the failure of this prophecy did not shake his 
conviction that Frederic should reign as emperor.) He was to ap- 
point® ten kings, who were destined to have power together with him 
for three years and a half, and destroy the pope and all orders of re- 
ligious, secular or regular, “and reduce the whole earth to the New 
Testament.” (That is, to the Evangelium Eternum.) Then a holy 
pope was to be chosen; and Dolcino, if still living, was himself to be 
that pope, and, during the three next ensuing years, was to possess all 
the spiritual gifts granted to the apostles at the Pentecost, and all the 
perfections of St. Peter. During those three years Dolcino and his 
followers were to preach the advent of Antichrist; and at the end of 
the three years and a half, Antichrist was to come. But when he 
came, Dolcino and his followers would be translated into paradise, 
where Enoch and Elias are, and sheltered there from his persecution. 
Then Enoch and Elias would descend upon earth to preach against 
Antichrist, and would be slain by him; and so the said Antichrist 
would continue to reign for a length of time. And when the Anti- 
christ was dead, Dolcino himself (qui tune esset papa sanctus) would 
descend to ¢ arth, and preach the true faith, and convert all the living 
to Jesus Christ. It is almost superfluous to observe, that the mo- 
narchy of Frederic of Aragon was to be the ten-horned beast ; and that 
it was divested by Fra Dolcino of the odious character in which it 
has been represented by all Christians, including Joachim, and was 
become an object of pleasing contemplation to him. In other words, 
Joachism had now imbibed the Ghibelline spirit. The three years 
and a half which had formerly been appropriated by Joachites to the 
Antichristus Verus were transferred by him to the beast, and the 
reign of Antichrist himself indefinitely prolonged. Six months of the 
first year of the beast were allowed for exterminating the clergy and 
the orders, and for setting up in their place the angelic shepherd; and 
the remaining three years were allowed to the latter for his first pon- 
tificate on earth. In this there is nothing inconsistent with his 
epistles of 1800 and 1303. However, in those epistles, he was him- 
self clearly distinguished from the holy pope, whose office we after- 
wards find him claiming for himself in language of the wildest en- 
thusiasm. ‘This is not to be charged upon his historians, whose chro- 
nology is quite consistent; but upon the growth of fanaticism, and the 
changeful fits of a mind building on no foundations. Fra Dolcino 
was accompanied in his wanderings by a woman, named Margarita 
di Trideno, whom te called his sister in Christ, and many of the 
Apostles, who followed him, also took with them persons whom they 
styled sisters in Christ. And they were accustomed to practise the 


* Novem in the Hist. Dulcin. p. 455, Decem in the Addit. p. 458, which is pro- 
bably the truth.- Novem arose out of the phrase, which he repeatedly applied to 
them, of novi reges. However, one of the Beguine confessions in Limborch agrees 
with the novem. 
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experiment of temptation, which had all along been the boast of their 
sect. It so befell that Margaret of Trideno became pregnant; and it 
was declared by Dolcino and his sect that she was gravida de Spiritu 
Sancto. 

It is uncertain in what retreat Fra Dolcino spent his time from 
July, 1300, to December, 1303 ; but Muratori had read, in books he 
does not name, that he visited the principality of Trent and Dalmatia, 
previously to his public appearance in Italy. And we may believe 
that it was so; for such a man to be quiet more than three years, is 
best accounted for by his absence. In the year 1304, and episcopate 
of Rayner, Bishop of Vercelli, Dolcino entered that diocese, and 
secretly haunted the neighbourhood of Gatinaria and Serravalle, 
where he seduced many of both sexes into his sect. While he was 
sojourning at Serravalle, he learnt that the inquisitors of heretical 
pravity were upon his scent, and by the aid of several of the inhabit- 
ants he made his escape with his companions. The rector of the 
parish church of Serravalle, and the inhabitants, were condemned (to 
what penalty we know not) for having favoured his retreat. Hence 
he withdrew to the vale of Sicida, in the diocese of Nov ara, where he 
sojourned several months with an opulent yeoman (rusticus dives,) 
named Millano Sola di Campartolio, which same had invited Doleino 
into these parts from a distance.* Men and women flocked to him in 
numbers, to hear his preaching and prophesying; until, thinking 
themselves no longer secure from persecution, Dolcino, Sola, and the 
whole body of his proselytes, withdrew themselves to a mountain in the 
Novarese, called Balmara, where they constructed several dwellings, 
and encamped for some months. ‘These proceedings were too overt 
to be overlooked by the authorities; and vigorous preparations were 
made to dislodge them from their station. 

The catholic forces marched against them with a confidence in 
their own strength of which they became the dupes. Upon their ap- 
proach, Doleino and his people fled by night, and dispersed themselves 
in such a manner that they were supposed to have entirely abandoned 
the neighbourhood ; and no further movements were made against 
them. But he cunningly rallied his men, and seized a neighbouring 
mountain of impregnable position, called in Latin the Mons Parietis 
Calvee, where they constructed fresh habitations. They, were above 
1400 in number, and so blindly obedient to their chief, that they 
would suffer any punishment rather than disobey him. 

War being now openly waged, Dolcino publicly taught that, since 
the edict of the pope, it was become lawful and no sin for them to 
kill, wound, destroy, or capture with a view to ransom, the catholics 
who fell into their power, and to burn their dwellings. 

I'rom their new fastness they began to plunder and lay waste the 
districts of Varalle and Sicida ; end defeated in battle the inhabitants, 
who had assembled under their magistrate to defend themselves. He 
himself, who was a man of noble family, fell prisoner into their hands. 


* Qui ipsum Dulcinum de longinquis partibus evocavit. 


This favours the sup- 
position of his having travelled out of Italy. 
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They continued such a pillage of farms, towns, and churches, that for 
ten miles round their station scarce an inhabitant was left. Subse- 
quently they pushed their crimes and depredations as far as to 
Triverio. 

A document exists in the church of Scopa in the Novarese, dated 
August 24th, 1805, by which the chief inhabitants of the neighbouring 
valleys bind themselves by oath to take up the cross against Dolcino 
and his follow ers, the iniqui heretici Gazzari,* who had invaded the 
upper part of Vallis Magna, and had fortified themselves upon thie 
mountains of the Vallis Raxa, and to wage war against them to ex- 
termination. No maps, that we have access to, will explain these 
minute points of topography. But the little crusade mentioned in this 
document must have occurred while Dolcino held the Mons Parietis ; 
and was, no doubt, completely unsuccessful. 

In process of time, the Dolcinists experienced the fate of all de- 
vastators, and became a prey to famine. They are said to have sup- 
ported themselves upon the flesh of horses, dogs, and rats ; and to have 
mixed hay with garden-stuff to eke out their subsistence. After they 
had held this fastness for a year or upwards, and when the pressure 
of want had produced a mortality among them, it was found necessary 
to decamp. On Thursday, the 10th of March, 1306, Fra Dolcino 
evacuated his position, leaving there only the sick and infirm; and, 
having performed an e xtraordinary march over lofty mountains, and 
by paths of almost inconceivable difficulty, covered with deep snow, 
he entered the diocese of Vercelli by night, aud seized upon the strong 
height which was called the Monte Zebello. This was no other than 
the famous eminence of the Pennine Alps, now known+ as the grand 
St. Bernard. It is now, however (adds the old historian), called the 
Mons Gazzarorum, or Mons F['ratris Dulcini, because of having been 
inhabited by those heretics. 

The heretics, to the number of 1000 or more, arrived at the Ze- 
bello with scarce a fragment of food in their possession. But early 
the next morning they came down upon Triverio, and completely 
sacked and_ pillaged both the church and town, and returned with 
their prisoners and all their spoil “to the said Monte Zebello, now 
called Monte dei Gazzari, or di Fra Dolcino.” About thirty-four of 
the bravest heretics were surrounded and slain by the people, who 
had rallied from their first alarm; but the main body effected their 
retreat with the convoy. The Bishop of Vercelli sent whatever 
forces he could muster to dislodge them, but with such bad success, 
that many of his men were slain, and others, being made prisoners, 


* A popular corruption of Cathari. It has already been observed, that the 
Manichwan beresy is not apparent in the sect of Segarello and Dolcino; and seems 
not to have been charged against them, otherwise than by popular ramour and sus- 
picion. That rumour seems to have obtained, after the repeated papal bulls against 
them had compelled them to adopt a more clandestine and free-mason mode of carry- 
ing on their operations. ' 

¢ Not finding it expressly stated which mount of St. Bernard it was, and finding 
in maps but few of the villages mentioned by his historians, the writer of this has 
inferred from the circumstances that it must have been the greater. Moving west- 

ward from Varalle, they would reach that mountain much easier than the other. 
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were obliged to supply the Dolcinists with provisions and other neces- 
saries by way of ransom. Meanwhile, the insurgents constructed on 
their mountain a large fortification, and many houses, and dug a 
well* at a distance of a mile from their ramparts, and cut a trench 
from the first to the well, which they covered over, so as to form an 
underground gallery, by which they could pass to and fro without 
being perceived. “ Their situation was altogether impreguable, and 
they feared no man, provided they could procure victuals.’ 

This strange adventure attracted the notice of the poet Dante. It lays 
hold on the imagination, to contemplate a great man of former times, 
himself become to us an antiquity and a tradition, speculating doubt- 
fully upon a conjuncture over the event of which ages have now 
passed. He seems to have composed part of his Inferno between 
March, 1306, and March, 1307, while the warlike heeresiarch was still 
in arms upon the Pennine Alps. Meeting the false prophet Mahomet 
in hell, Dante rece:ved from him a message, to carry to Dolcino when 
he revisited the land of the living :— 

Go, bid Fra Dolcin all his armour don,t 


(Thou! who to heaven’s blest light again wilt go, ) 
Or else, to join me here, prepare anon. 


If food, witb him, were plentiful as snow, 
Novara's friar might the victory win, 
Which fortune otherwise can scarce bestow. 


The Bishop of Vercelli, aware of the truth of this, began to confine 
his operations to a blockade of the Monte Zebello, which he main- 
tained with rigour for | four months} |, by means of a small army esta- 
blished at the neighbouring village of Moxo. In these straits, Fra 
Dolcino executed a stratagem by no means unworthy of a place in 
Polyeenus or Frontinus. On the first of [May] he and his captains 
announced, in the hearing of some of their prisoners, that they were 
under the necessity of evacuating the mountain for want of victuals. 
He then sent his prisoners back into their confinement, and evacuated 
the fortress publicly with the whole of his force, except a small guard. 
Soon afterwards he reconducted his men quietly into the place by a 
private door, and in such manner as neither to be seen nor heard by 
the captives. So much having been prepared, the detachment, who 
had been left behind, made a feint of being disgusted with the cause 
of Dolcino, and said to the prisoners—“ Go to the captains of my 
lord bishop's army at Moxo, and tell them to come hither speedily 
with their whole force; for we desire to surrender to them the moun- 
tain and the camp, and to join them in the pursuit of Brother Dolcino 
and his people, (who, as you see, have decamped this night,) because 
we have no victuals left, and cannot subsist here.” ‘The prisoners 
availed themselves of the licence to depart, and carried the tidings to 





* It seems to have been a natural source or fountain, for which they formed a 
basin, and vaulted it over with a stone roof. 

t “Or dia Fra Dolcin dunque che s’armi,”’ ete. —(Inferno xxviii. st. 19, 20.) 

t There is something wrong in one of these passages. They only came to the 
mountain on the 10th of March. ‘Ihe error seems to be in the second place; where 
a later month, probably August, should be read. 
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the head-quarters of the catholics at Moxo. Hiscaptains were but too 
credulous, and immediately climbed the mountain with their troops; but 
when they had reached the walls of the fort, suspicion* came over them, 
and they could not be tempted to enter. And so they passed the whole 
night in the open air, under a storm of rain and hail, and towards 
morning began to creep down the hill again. At that moment the 
heretics emerged from their ambush, and rushing upon them furiously, 
pursued them with great slaughter, and took so many prisoners that 
the ransom of them furnished a copious supply of food and other ne- 
cessaries. 

Raynald, Bishop of Vercelli, now seriously alarmed, sent messengers 
to lay the whole affair before Pope Clement V. The latter imme- 
diately issued letters of plenary indulgence to all the faithful in Christ 
who would take up arms against the heretics themselves, or furnish pay 
and provisions to those who did so. This was nothing less than what 
we are accustomed to call a crusade.t Raynald also, though stricken 
in years, placed himself at the head of his men, and caused an ample 
and strong stockade, capable of holding 1200 men, to be constructed 
on a position immediately opposite to the Mon-Zebello, and two engines 
to be placed upon it, with which he was enabled to batter the heretics, 
to the damage both of their persons and buildings. The municipality 
of Vercelli constructed at its expense a similar stockade on the road 
leading to Sella Stavelli, and so placed, that the two forts could give 
support to each other. Encouraged by the success of these arrange- 
ments, the episcopal army proceeded to erect a third block-house upon 
the mount of Sella Stavelli. But in the midst of their building, Fra 
Dolcino came down upon them from his Alpine nest, and the fiercest 
combat of the whole war was fought. Five gentlemen of one family, 
that of the Lords of Crepacorio, fell in this slaughter, with many 
others; and the united forces of the bishop and the city of Vercelli 
were driven from their advanced lines down to Moxo, ‘Triverio, and 
Crepacorio. Such was the havoc of this day, that the little stream, 
flowing into the river Sessera, upon whose banks it happened, received 
from thenceforth the name of Carnascho, or the Stream of the Car- 
nage. The victorious Apostles were, by this success, enabled to take 
in six of the neighbouring mountains, upon all of which they erected 
fortifications both of wood and masonry (bastitas and fortalicia), and 
ravaged the adjacent country, as opportunity offered. 

It was not long ere they became masters of all the places in which 
Raynald had established his quarters. The villages of Triverio, 
Moxo, Cozzula, and Flechia, and several cantons of the districts of 
Crepacorio, Mortilliano, and Curino, were entirely burnt and des- 
troyed by them. The church of Triverio was burnt, and that of 
Moxo entirely stripped; and all the property of catholics which they 
could lay hands on was carried off to the Mon-Zebello. In order to 


* Probably excited by the conduct and demeanour of the guard, who had invited 
them. 

+ The local crusade of August, 1305, of which we have already spoken, was 4 
spontaneous act of the inhabitants of the Valleys ; or sanctioned only by their ordi- 
nary, upon the strength of the bulls of Honorius and Nicholas against the Apostles. 
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extort the highest ransoms by terror, the most revolting cruelties and 
mutilations were inflicted upon persons of every sex and age, whose 
friends hesitated to redeem them at the price imposed. Frenzy and 
atrocity had reached such a height, that it was become common for 
the heretical women to wear the dress and arms of men, and take 
their part in all deeds of violence. Such was the panic throughout 
the whole diocese of Vercelli, that large bodies of the catholics would 
fly, pursued with slaughter and total confusion, before a handful of 
these heretics and their sisters in Christ. 

In December, 1306, the garrison of the stockade of the Vercellians, 
who had been cut off from communication ever since the battle of the 
Stream of Carnage, succeeded in making their escape, after setting fire 
to the fort andencampment, But the garrison of the bishop’s stockade, 
700 in number, remained insulated amidst the snow, and destitute of 
victuals. In this extreme peril, an expedition was sent to their relief, 
and, passing over the snowy summits of mountains, succeeded in 
bringing them down to the site of the ruined village of Moxo. The 
Bishop of Vercelli, confident that famine must ultimately prevail over 
skill and valour, made a fresh line of stockades at Bedulio, Mount 
Rupella, and other places (five in all) which commanded the ap- 
proaches to Dolcino’s position, and devoted his whole endeavour to 
the establishment of a severe blockade. 

No further achievements of note were performed by Fra Dolcino. 
And the three months following the December aforesaid were passed 
by his people in the endurance of the progressive degrees of famine. 
Their extremity was at length so great, that if any of their number 
was killed in battle or otherwise, they used to cook his flesh and de- 
vour it. And latterly, even those who died of famine, furnished food 
to their survivors, Nevertheless, the bishop, finding the afflicted 
people of his diocese impatient of a delay which reduced them to 
misery, determined upon summary measures. He caused attacks to 
be made on the positions of the Dolcinists on several successive days 
of Holy Week ; and on the Holy Thursday the block-house of Stavelli 
was retaken by the faithful. On this day many warriors fell on both sides, 
and the same Carnascho was again discoloured and choked with bodies. 
But it was the final day of the war. On this Holy Thursday,” 23rd of 
March, 1307, Fra Dolcino, Margaret of 'Trideno, and Longino di Ber- 
gamo, together with one hundred and fifty+ of their people, were made 
prisoners upon Mount Triverio; and all their fortifications were sur- 
rendered and burnt on the same day. More than 1000 of them were 
slain, burnt, or drowned on this occasion ; and ultimately more than 
1300 perished by the sword. Unbounded joy and exultation per- 
vaded the city and diocese of Vercelli, and all tongues were employed 





* The author of the Historia Dulcini applies this expression (usually applied to the 
Ascension) to the day before Good Friday. He further states that T wrong the 
tenth of March, 1306, on which Dolcino occupied the Zebello, was also Holy Thurs- 
day, which seems impossible. 

t This number, 150, is stated by Clement V. in an epistle written in 1308,and 
printed in Baronius, ed. Mansi, tom. 25, p, 442. 
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in praising the bishop's captains, James and Peter Lords of Quarenia, 
and Thomas of Casanova. : 

The three prisoners above mentioned were detained in custody for 
upwards of two months, until the pleasure of the pope concerning 
them could be learnt. Letters were at length received from him, 
directing that retribution should be awarded to them in the same 
places where their crimes had been committed. Consequently the 
bishop assembled a synod of ecclesiastics and lawyers, by whom they 
were delivered to the secular power. Margaret was, first of all, burnt 
upon a sort of altar or column, erected* for the purpose of making her 
punishment conspicuous. Dolcino was put to death at Vercelli, and 
Longino at Bugella, with circumstances of refined and protracted 
torment, in which the example of vindictive cruelty was more per- 
nicious than that of penal retribution was wholesome. But neither 
they nor Margaret could be prevailed upon, either by exhortations or 
promises (prece, sive pretio), to confess the catholic faith, but died ob- 
durately maintaining the errors they had taught. Fra Dolcino met his 
fate on the Ist of June, 1307. | 

His story serves to shew what may be effected by the ardent faith, 
blind obedience, and determined unanimous will of a few, against 
superior number and resources. It is a lesson, of all enemies not to 
despise a fanatic. 

Some time after these events, the people of Triverio constructed a 
church, sacred to the memory of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux,+ upon 
the summit of the mount of the Gazzari or Mon-Zebello, whose cruel 
Joachite warriors are now almost forgotten, while its piety and 
charities are respected under its latest name of Mont Saint Bernard.+ 

The destruction of Dulcinus, and the body of Apostles who fought 
under his command, appears to have brought the apostolic order into 
a state of weakness and discredit from which it never revived. 
Mention of it scarcely recurs in history. However, the Culpa, or 
original records of the Ecclesiastical Tribunal of Thoulouse, contain 
a solitary instance of one Peter, son of Vivian, native of Lugo in 
Gallicia, who was admitted to penance on his abjuration of the apos- 
tolic heresy :—“ And specially and expressly§ I, Peter of Lugo, a 
Spaniard, do wholly abjure the sect of those who are called, and who 





* The name of the place where it was erected seems to be latent under the un- 
meaning words in arend servi. Muratori, ix. p. 440, 

Tt We are indebted to Guy Bonacio, notary public of Triverio, for some account 
of the causes of this foundation, and the evils it was intended to remedy. The 
rectors of distant parishes, and other priests, who exorcised demons and spiritual 
iniquities, in order to prevent hail-storms, were in the habit, and, it is said, bad 
been from time immemorial in the babit of sending those malign spirits to the Monte 
dei Gazzari, as being a place uninhabitable to men. The consequence was, that the 
people of Triverio, situated immediately beneath this crowded pandemonium, of 
which the population was deily increasing, ‘‘ were deprived of all the produce of 
their fields by hail-storms and evil spirits.” Therefore “ they vowed to God and 
St. Bernard that, if they could be freed from bail-storms, and the spiritual iniquities 
would cease to despoil them,” they would build a church to St. Bernard upon the 
mountain, 

¢ Which would furnish a fine subject for an academical prize poem, 

§ Liber Sentent. Inquis. Tholos. tol. 171, a, apud Limborch. 
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are, Pseudo-Apostles, as regards their name, their dress, and their way 
of living, different from the common life and manners of the faithful, and 
in all respects wherein it deviates or is discordant from the obedience 
of the Roman church and apostolic see, and from sound doctrine.” 
His abjuration was received on the 23rd August, 1322. And he 
had constantly held the doctrines of that sect from the year 1301, at 
which time he had received them from one Richard of Alexandria, in 
Lombardy. His confessions and abjuration are given at length by 
Limborch.* By the latter, he acknowledged that Gerardus Segarellus 
of Parma, who instituted the order, and Dulcinus of Novara, who 
afterwards defended it, were justly condemned as heretics ; that there 
is one holy catholic church, out of whose faith and obedience is no 
salvation, and of which John XXII. was the holy father and master ; 
that the excommunications of the sect are good and valid; that the 
church was not deprived of her sanctity of life in Saint Sylvester's 
time, and that the devil did not enter in socios Sancti Sylvestri, and 
from them into the world; that a man may be holy without actual 
poverty ; that there are not two [visible] churches, the one spiritual 
umong the men of the paupertas perfecta, and the other carnal among 
those who enjoy the pleasures of the flesh, but only one catholic 
church containing both the good and the bad; that the carnal church 
is not the Whore of Babylon, nor yet the beast with seven heads and 
tent horns, nor yet the woman with the golden cup,—and that the 
Roman church is not the Whore of Babylon, but the virgint spoken of 
by St. Paul; that oaths are not universally unlawful, and that it is 
lawful to swear to speak the truth in judicial cases. There is reason 
to suspect that the extreme reluctance of this apostolic to take the oath 
tendered to him did not really arise from the same general scruples as 
the Waldenses entertained, but fromi the wish to prevaricate with the 
inquisitors, according to the casuistry and precepts of Dulcinus, 
This inquest of heresy is, in other respects, confirmatory of what his- 
torians have delivered on the subject. It has also a particular im- 
portance in reference to the sect of Joachites, who stand next in order 
for our consideration. 


[The Editor is sorry the paper on the Disposal of Higher Church Preferment must 
be deferred till next month. } 


* Fol. 183, a, to fol, 185, a. 

t In bolding that opinion, it is evident that Peter of Lugo had varied from the 
theory of Fra Doleino. And no wonder, considering that Dolcino’s prophecies con- 
cerning Frederic of Aragon were now sixteen years over-due, 

t 2Cor. xi, 2, 
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SACRED POETRY. 


THE CELL. 


How wildly sweet, by Hartland Tower, 
The thrilling voice of prayer! 

A seraph, from his cloudy bower, 
Might lean to listen there. 


For time, and place, and storied days, 
To that gray fane have given 

Hues that might win an angel’s gaze 
’Mid scenery of heaven ! 


Above, the ocean breezes sweep 
With footsteps firm and free ; 
Around, the mountains guard the deep ; 
Beneath, the wide, wide sea ! 


Enter! the arching roofs expand 
Like vessels on the shore, 

Inverted, when the fisher-band 
Might tread their planks no more ; 


But rear’d on high in that stern form, 
Lest faithless hearts forget 

The men that braved the ancient storm 
And held the early net! 


The tracery of a quaint old time 
Still weaves the chancel-screen, 

And tombs, with many a broken rhyme, 
Suit well this simple scene. 


A Saxon font, with baptism bright, 
The womb of second birth; 

An altar, where in angel's sight 
Their Lord descends to earth ! 


Here glides the spirit of the psalm ; 
Here breathes the soul of prayer : 

The awful church! so hush’d, so caln— 
Ah, surely heaven is there ! 


And lives no legend on the wall ? 
No theme of former men? 

A shape, to rise at Fancy’s call, 
And sink in graves again ? 


Yes ! there—through yonder portal-stone, 
With whispered words they tell 

How once the monk, with name unknown, 
Prepared that silent cell ! 


He came with griefs that shunned the light, 
With vows long breathed in vain ; 

These arches heard, at dead of night, 
The lash—the shriek—the pain,— 
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The prayer, that rose and fell in tears—- 
The sob—the bursting sigh— 

Till woke with agony of years 
Th’ exceeding bitter cry ! 


This lasted long; as life will wear 
Even though in anguish nurst ; 

Few think what human hearts can bear 
Before their sinews burst. 


It lasted long, but not for aye; 
The hour of freedom came ! 

In that dim niche the stranger lay, 
A cold and silent frame. 


What sorrows shook the strong man’s soul, 
What guilt was rankling there, 

We know not; Time may not unrol 
The page of his despair. 


He sleeps in yonder nameless ground ; 
A cross hath mark’d the stone; 

Pray ye his soul in death hath found 
The peace to life unknown. 


And if ye mourn that man of tears, 
Take heed lest ye, too, fall ; 

A day may mar the rest that years 
Shall seek, but not recal ! 


Nor think that deserts soothe despair, 
Or shame in cells is screen’d ; 

For Thought, the demon, will be there, 
And Memory, the fiend ! 


Then waft, ye winds, this tale of fear, 
Breathe it in hall and bower ; 

Till reckless hearts grow hushed to hear 
The Monk of Hartland Tower ! 


Monasterium Morwenna, in the Procut. 
year of the church, 1840, 


THE COLLECT FOR PEACE. 


Avutuor of peace and concord! I would know 

Why violence is heard within the bounds 

Of thine own city, and the angry sounds 

Of wild contention? Shall thy church below 
Entreat in vain? Shall tears unceasing flow ? 

Oh! unbelieving heart, that would despise 

The sunny peace of heaven, and only prize 

The world’s tempestuous calm. What though the foe 
Insulting mocks, and earth’s discordant strife 
Confuses Zion’s songs—say, hast thou no peace, 

The reconciled to God? Is there no balm 

In sins by Christ forgiven, and the life 

Of faith, sustained by sanctifying grace ? 

Say, hast thou this? Then thou hast heavenly prey 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON THE RESPECT DUE TO ANTIQUITY.—No. III. 


Sir,—We have now seen that it is possible to assert a superiority on our 
part over the early Christians, without compromising either the ori- 
ginal perfection of the rule of faith—the necessity for retaining, by 
means of the apostolical succession, our connexion with the apostles, 
and, through them, with the church catholic—or the plenary benefit 
conferred in holy baptism. We have further seen that there are some 
antecedent reasons (and one or two might be added to those already 
submitted) for thinking such a superiority probable. There seem to 
be a few advantages which we either do, or may if we will, enjoy 
over the primitive believers, the effect of which must be to place us in 
some respects in a higher position, and to give our minds a finer tone 
than theirs. 

Let us go (as I proposed) a little more into particulars in reference 
to the points indicated in my last letter. As regards the grossness 
with which the early Christians were surrounded, it is a fact about 
which there can be no dispute, and of its influence over their minds 
there are many traces, Let us take the case of one who perhaps ad- 
vanced in spite of that influence to a higher degree of refinement and 
spirituality than any of his known coevals—the noble and gifted 
Augustine. That his early life was dissipated is notorious. But I do 
not found anything upon that, but upon a hint he has casually let 
fall—a reminiscence recorded (Confess, lib. ii. cap. iii.), and ex- 
emplifying a want of delicacy in the most sacred earthly relations, 
which must have made family life something very unlike the school 
of moral taste and sentiment which it is in this age and country. 
Now, it is our blessed, our unspeakable privilege to have tastes, 
habits, feelings, and conscience, all called out by the relations of 
father, mother, sister, and brother. All relations, and all duties, 
even those which are spiritual and heavenly, we find to be but ex- 
pansions of those which drew out our being in the days of our child- 
hood ; and it is ours to feel that God could have revealed himself to 
us in no name charged to our minds with such associations, as the 
chosen one of Father. Under the power of God’s Spirit, these early 
associations make the groundwork me whole moral being ; and even 
when, in mad perversity, we do them violence, and start off in wild 
ways, they are oftentimes permitted in the gracious providence of 
God to return upon us in their strength, and draw us back from the 
far country into which we had wandered. Now, could this have been 
the case with Augustine, at least to anything like the extent it is with 
us? Yet his circumstances were probably more advantageous than 
those of many ; for at the period last referred to, his father was a cate- 
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chumen, and his mother in full communion; such a mother, too, as 
few sons could have possessed. But where the whole household be- 
sides was heathen, and living in heathen vice, the solitary convert 
could scarcely look on the relations and remembrances of that house- 
hold as a school of moral sentiment.* 

There are other circumstances which will readily occur to the 
student of antiquity, as exhibiting the comparative grossness of mind 
which prevailed. I refer to those connected with the estimate in 
which celibacy was held, and the rules sometimes prescribed for main- 
taining it. And this brings before us a subject of great weight in the 
present question. I have said that the early Christians could com- 
paratively seldom look on family life in the light in which it is our 
privilege to view it. I may go further, and say that it was next to 
impossible for them to regard in its true light that which lies at the 
root of family life, and by consequence of man’s social constitution. 
I mean, of course, marriage. No doubt the gospel from the very first 
made a difference in this respect. No doubt the great declaration 
that “in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female’? must have 
had an immediate effect in raising the position of woman. Moreover, 
the reverence felt for matrimony as God's ordinance, and the religious 
rites by which the marriage contract was accompanied, must have had 
a direct beneficial tendency in raising men’s estimate of a married 
life. And where the parties themselves were both devout, its value 
as one of the means of grace could not fail to be to some extent per- 
ceived. Accordingly, we might search in vain for a more admirable 
description of that value than is afforded by the words of Tertullian. 
But still it is searcely conceivable that the generality of the early 
Christians should have regarded this holy state altogether as we do. 
It is precisely one of those matters on which our sentiments, to be 
truly operative, should be habitual. And this they cannot be, unless 
the frame-work of society be in correspondence with them. With us, 
it isso. All around us, all our laws and institutions, all the etiquettes 
of social life, the refinements and graces of polished company, revolve 
round matrimony, and are sustained by the recognition of its true 
idea ; its true idea, I mean, in an earthly point of view, and without 
referring to itssacramental nature. It is no peculiarity of the religious 
character either to assert or to feel the sanctity of the marriage tie. 
With us, such sentiment is spontaneous; with the early Christians, it 
was in its way matter of faith, and a badge of their separation from 
other men. The laws under which they lived, and the mass of so- 
ciety around them, instead of being aiding, were counteracting influ- 
ences. How could the essential purity and beavty of the married 
state be habitually felt and remembered by those who lived under laws 
which afforded to every one the easiest means of divorce, and in a state 
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* May not this circumstance—viz., the frequent want of aholy home—have lent a 
pewsehal aid in the furtherance of monachism? And may not monastic institutions 
be unfitted to the present state of society in England, as for other reasons, so for 
this, that the relations of life are much more thoroughly sunctified than they were 
in the early ages, and that the discharge of the duties consequent oo these telations 
is the best course of practical Christian education on which we can enter ? 


Von. XVIT.—June, 1840. 414 
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of society reeking with impurity? The marriage might have been 
celebrated before either party had been converted. One might still 
remain in heathenism. ‘The husband might have been often divorced, 
for good reasons or for bad ; so that his present wife might not be the 
person most entitled by the law of God to the appellation. From 
these circumstances does there not arise a strong probability that the 
early Christians were more or less disabled from regarding matrimony 
in its higher aspects, and that the benefit belonging to it which they 
must have most vividly apprehended was that pointed out by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. vii. 2), a benefit of which men, in proportion to their purity 
and holiness, are above the need?* Virginity thus became exalted, 
not merely as a state in which certain members of the church might 
piously choose to remain “ for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” as en- 
abling them better to advance that kingdom either within or around 
them, but in reference to physical considerations as essentially higher 
and purer than matrimony. How little they were able to separate 
the latter from physical considerations,—what a strange grossness pre- 
vailed even amongst the most spiritual on this one point,—may be seen 
even in the ethereal Augustine.t 

If in this estimate of the condition of the early Christians, in regard 
to family life and matrimony, I have either through inadvertence or 
ignorance overlooked points which would have modified or reversed 
it, then let the preceding remarks be considered in the light of a ques- 
tion, which I shall be much obliged to any of your more learned 
correspondents to answer, and set me right thereupon. If, on the 
other hand, I have represented the cuse fairly, then let me ask, whe- 
ther to redeem men from the slough of impurity in which they had 
been wallowing, and raise them to the passion of love which reigns in 
modern Kurope—a passion pure and purifying even in its earthly 
character, and continually, and by prompt impulse, passing into that 
which is heavenly, was not of necessity a long and gradual work -—a 
work not achieved till the civilized world had its corrupt population 
well nigh rooted out, and became peopled by races who, even in their 
barbarism and idolatry, had been trained in better feelings; till 
Christianity, Jaw, and custom had interpenetrated ; till chivalry, by 
blending the ideas of courage, love, and saintliness, had given birth to 
that of the Christian gentleman; till Christian art and Christian 
poetry had tuned men’s minds into harmony with the pure, the beau- 
tiful, and the good ; and lastly, till the church, in part remembering 








an 


* Protestant commentators, anxious to do away with the argument for celibacy 
supplied by this case, have understood its rules as referring to an approaching perse- 
cution. And certainly St. Paul bimself supplies us with this clue to part of his 
meaning. But still the assertion in verse 1, xxAdv dv$paimrw yuvaincs wi Exrecdau, looks 
very like a general rule, and one having reference to a man’s moral condition. Nor, 
I think, will it create the least difficulty in our minds if we suppose it addressed to 
those who from circumstances were unlikely to use matrimony for its higher ends, 
but to whom nevertheless marriage might be expedient as a security against sin. 
If other causes supplied as good a security, surely such were better in a state of 
celibacy. In the epistle to the Ephesians, we have a far higher view of matrimony, 
making it desirable to a very different class from those Corinthians to whom St. Paul 
recommends it, t Treatise De bono Conjugali. 
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the high educational functions she had been in great measure neglect- 
ing, raised woman into intellectual not less than into moral com- 
panionship with man, and made her meet for the devotion not merely 
of the gay and the great, but of scholars and sages. 

To pass to a point at which I hinted in my last,—the lessons which 
the church may have learned from experience: here I think there is 
considerable scope for progression, along no doubt with accompanying 
evil. ‘The theologian, aching with controversy, wearied with heart- 
less definition and discussion, has sometimes turned with fond regret 
to that early period when definition and discussion had not yet begun ; 
when the name of Jesus acted as a signal for suitable thoughts of 
him; when reverence had not yet been violated by dogmatism, nor 
love chilled by wrangling and debating. Doubtless such a state of 
affairs had its own peculiar and exceeding privilege. But surely, as 
God's providence has called us to each work in its turn, we may con- 
sole ourselves for the pain of having had, as it were, to probe sacred 
things, by hoping that the Nicene definition, for example, may have 
enabled more reflecting minds worthily to apprehend the divine glory 
of the Son of God, than would have done so otherwise ; and that the 
controversies of the reformation, withering and petrifying as they have 
been to many a soul, may yet have enabled others to gain new and 
elevating views of that everlasting righteousness on which the divine 
complacency has rested from eternity, which is revealed in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and is the portion of every one of his brethren who truly 
wishes and sincerely prays to continue such. 

I will take the liberty of again trespassing on your pages with some 
practical deductions from what I have said in regard to the condition 
of the reformed churches ; and in the meantime remain, 

Your obedient servant, F. G. 


ON A MISREPRESENTATION BY GIBBON. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to call the attention of your readers to a 
strange misrepresentation of Gibbon’s, which has escaped the attention 
of both his French and English editors? In the twenty-first chapter 
of “ His Decline and Fall,’ he makes the following remarks on the 
Homoousion :—“ The Sabellian sense, which about fifty years before 
had obliged the Council of Antioch to prohibit this term, had endeared 
it to those theologians who entertained a secret but partial affection 
for a nominal Trinity.” On the words, “the Council of Antioch,” 
he hangs this note, — See Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. sec. ii., c. 1, pp. 
25—36. He thinks it his duty to reconcile two orthodox synods.” 
I believe, Sir, most persons who have not looked out this reference will 
be surprised to learn that, in the place here referred to, Bishop Bull has 
most thoroughly refuted the vulgar error retailed by Gibbon in the 
text—viz., that it was the Sabellian sense of the Homoousion which 
induced the Council of Antioch to proscribe that term. That error 
rests upon a single sentence in Hilary as its sole foundation ; and Bull 
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seems to have demonstrated, from the large and express testimonies of 
Athanasius and Basil, and from the nature of the thing, that Hilary 
was mistaken. ‘The fact was, that from the term in question, as used 
by some of his opponents, Paul of Samosata pressed them with con- 
sequences tending to Tritheism; and it was as Tritheistic, not as Sabellian, 
that the council condemned it. I think it needless to occupy your 
pages by transcribing Bull's arguments, as 1 suppose most persons whio 
feel any interest in the matter have access to the book itself. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. FirzGERALp. 


PUSEYISM IN SCOTLAND. 


Dear Sirn,—A Scottish churchman, and regular peruser of your Maga- 
zine, begs to inclose an extract from the “ Scottish Guardian” news- 
paper, of the Mth instant :— 


** PUSEYISM IN SCOTLAND, 
** To the Editer of the Scottish Guardian. 


‘‘Sirn,—As a constant reader and warm admirer of your excellent periodical, advo- 
cating as it does the genuine principles of our Presbyterian Reformation, | beg to 
call your earnest attention to the advances which the prelatical party are making 
generally throughout the country, and particularly in the neighbourhood from which 
I write. 

‘* It is well known that that party, although hitherto, from the period when they 
were justly ejected from their position as an establishment, they have continued an 
insignificant body in point of numbers, bave never ceased to cherish what they deno- 
minate * distinctive doctrines,’ such as ‘ the apostolical succession’ and the like, with 
which they attempt to innoculate the minds of all who come within the reach of their 
teaching—virtually unchurching, and shutting out from the covenanted mercies of 
God, the vast majority of their Christian friends and neighbours. Whether en- 
couraged by the lamentable divisions which at present rend our beloved Zion, or 
abetted by many of the Erastian malignants who adhere to prelacy, many of whom, to 
the disgrace of true religion be it said, are the lay patrons of our churches, and 
whose deadly enmity to the cause of Christ, at present so deeply imperilled among 
us, is thus easily accounted for—the semi-papistical body to whom I allude are 
straining every nerve successfully to disseminate the principles which characterized 
the days of the zealot Laud, and his worthy successors, the present race of ‘ Orford 
papists.’ This they are attempting to effect principally by means of cheap tracts, 
embodying in a popular and specious form some of the worst heresies of the Romish 
apostasy ,; aud sorry am I to add, that their converts recently have been neither few 
nor of small importance, in point of influence and reputation among their neighbours. 

One of the most jesuitical productions of the sect that bas lately met my eye, 1s 
entitled * An Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical Succession: with an Appendix 
on the English Orders, by the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen.” If you, or some of vour correspondents, would expose the very 
plausible sophisms of that production, it would, 1 am convinced, do exceeding good 
service to many a bewildered churchman, and stay the increase of the enemies of the 
gospel. The appendix, containing a list of the descent of the British bishops, and 
by which the continuity of their line is attempted to be proved, has, I happen to 
know, staggered many among us. I am, Xc., Mecvitie Secunpus.” 


As exhibiting the animus of the ultra-protestant and anti-catholic 
party here, it may be interesting to you, and through you to the Hon. 
and Rev. Mr. Perceval, whose late work on the doctrine of the apos- 
tolical succession is creating quite a sensation among the Scottish 
sectaries. He may not be displeased to learn that his valuable work 
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has strengthened the hands of his northern brethren, and struck fear 
into the minds of the schismatics by whom the church in Scotland is 
surrounded. Yours, &c. CATHOLICUS PRESBYTER. 





ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL ALMANAC. 


Sir,—lIn reading, in the March Number, pp. 307—8, the letter of khe 
your correspondent “ R.”’ upon Rubrical Questions, I was much eh 

struck with his use of the words “ catholic” and “ universal,” which 
he applied in such a manner as, in the plain meaning of his sen- | 
tences, to exclude the church of England from being part or parcel of 
the church catholic, and to include in the term “ church catholic” only 
those bodies of Christians which use the Romish ritual—e.g., “ The 
Book of Common Prayer seems the first book of church service which 
fixed the ember seasons to a week. ‘ Feria quarta—sexta—sab- \ 


batum quatuor temporum,’ mean respectively Ember Wednesday, +) 
‘ Iinber Friday, Ember Saturday. No notice is taken in the offices of Vie 
| the universal church of the Ember-tide, or any other days of the iit 
f week.” Here, through want of information, and from an inclination l beim | 
‘ to draw general conclusions from particular premises, your corres- ¥) aul 
f pondent has hastily concluded that observances to be found in the | ae 


~ 


Roman church must necessarily be catholic. Whereas a little more 
acquaintance with the subject on which he was giving his thoughts to 
the world would have led him to consider that the observance of the 
lasts of the four seasons being no catholic custom, but peculiar to the 
western churches, no offices of the universal church, as such, take any 
notice of them at all. No writer of the Greek church notices these 
seasons; of the Latin (setting aside the spurious epistles ascribed to 
Calixtus I.) the earliest writer is Leo I., about the middle of the fifth 
i century; but no canon for the observance of them is to be found 
arlier than the chapters of Herard of Tours in the middle of the Be it 
ninth century. And had your correspondent considered that one of Be 
the days appointed for fasting at each of these seasons, in the western ee 
churches, is a Saturday, he would have seen at once that the custom i 
of observing it could neither be primitive nor catholic, because the me * 
question of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of fasting upon a Saturday 
was one of the earliest mooted between the eastern churches and the 
Roman. ‘The eastern churches, on the strength of the 64th apos- * i 
tolical canon, (which says, “If any clergyman be found fasting on fe. 
the Lord’s-day, or on any Sabbath-day except one—|i. e., the Saturday 
before Easter| let him be deposed ; and if a layman, let him be sus- _ 
pended from communion,’’) and of the 55th Trullan canon, held it to ie 
be unlawful—while in the Roman church it obtained—I say in the 
Roman church, not the western churches, for at first the custom seems 
to have been peculiar to Rome; at least it was not found in the im- 
mediately neighbouring church of Milan. We have adopted the cus- 
tom, as your correspondent seems to wish us to adopt all customs, 
from Rome ; but that we are more primitive or catholic for observing 
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a practice forbidden by the ante-Nicene and Trullan canons does not 
readily appear. 

The Greek church has indeed, annually, four seasons of fasting, but 
they have nothing in common with the ‘jejunia quatuor temporum,’ or 
as, ‘according to the spurious epistle of Calixtus, they originally were, 
the ‘jejunia trium temporum,’ which obtain in the west. The first of 
the Greek fasts is that of Lent; the second, forty days before Christ- 
mas; the third, fourteen days at the beginning of August ; the fourth, 
the time that intervenes between the Sunday after Pentecost (our 
Trinity Sunday, but their All Saints), and the festival of St. Peter and 
St. Paul—i. e. ., 29th June. 

Again, your correspondent says, “ If we [of the church of England | 
are to have any uniform interpretation of rubrics, it must be by be- 
taking ourselves to some external rule. This rule can be no other 
than the practice of the universal church.” Here, first, it is to be 
noted, that the rule of the catholic church is expre ssly atlirmed to be 
external to the church of England ; secondly, it is to be observed that 
the only churches which practise all that « R.”” would recommend to 
us are those under the Bishop of Rome. 

Again. “If we would vindicate to ourselves the title of catholic, 
we must follow as the rule of the interpretation of our rubrics the 
practice of the universal church.” A very monstrous position. Let 
“RR.” reconcile it, if he can, with the 34th article of the church of 
England, or with the customs of the church, or the writings of the 
fathers of the first five centuries, (excepting Victor of Rome, on the 
occasion Which drew forth the sharp rebukes of Ireneeus and his con- 
temporaries.) ‘That | may not seem to speak at random, 1 will cite 
a sentence of St. Ambrose, which bears both upon the general posi- 
tion, and also, as it happens, on one of the particular points for which 
“R.” has insisted :— When Iam at Rome,” says St. Ambrose, writing 
to St. Augustine, “1 fast on the Sabbath [Saturday]; when I am here 
| Milan], 1 do not. So also do you, to whatsoever church you may 
come, observe the custom of it, if you do not wish to be the occasion 
of offence to another, nor another to you.” Augustin, ep. exviil, ad 
Januarium. {lL copy the quotation, not having the work at hand to 
refer to.]| This I hope may avail to defend the liberty of the church 
of England to put her own construction upon her own rubrics, without 
forfeiture of her catholic character, even though all the rest of catholic 
Christendom differed from her on the point. 

“R.” having referred your readers to the Ecclesiastical Almanac, 
I turned to it, curious to ascertain whether the same erroneous con- 
ception of, or expressions concerning, the catholic church were to be 
found in it. ‘They are to be met with at every page of the Preface. 
A single instance will suffice. I cite, then, from page xi. of the Pre- 
face, the following sentence :— 

‘« In order that members of their own church may have some guidance in the pri- 
vate celebration of days for which the church has appointed no special public ser- 
vices, tbe editors have added a list of psalms and chapters from scripture, which 
occur in various parts of the offices by which the days of different classes of saints 


are celebrated in other churches, believing that those who feel any interest in the 
commemoration of the saints of ancient times cannot but feel additional pleasure in 
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the thought that they are commemorating them in the same strains which resound 


from the present assemblies of the faithful throughout the wide regions of the uni- 
versal church.” 


' 

; 
But the only present assemblies of the faithful from which the par- . 7 
ticular strains for these particular purposes resound, are those which ’ t gi 

: 

; 

& 

' 





use the Romish ritual. So that, according to the editors of the | 
Ecclesiastical Almanac, the wide regions of the universal church are Ih: 
commensurate with the extent of the papal jurisdiction, and the use 
of the Romish ritual is the test of catholicity. . 
I will content myself with observing, that if, as is sincerely to be 
hoped, these and the like passages are the result of defective infor- | 
mation, or want of consideration, or inaccuracy of writing, the editors 
will doubtless be glad of an opportunity of disclaiming the opinions 
and positions which the obvious meaning of their sentences is cal- 
culated to convey. If, on the contrary, such as above stated are their 
real views, it is only the more necessary that the attention of the 
members of the church should be called to them, 
In either case, it is but justice to the younger clergy to put them on ? 
their guard against following the “ guidance” of the editors of the | 





. . . . . e : 

| Ecclesiastical Almanac, until by better learning and sounder views $y : 

t they shall be more competent to afford that guidance. iPehiit 

4 In saying this, 1 beg most distinctly to state that I have not the Pill 
slightest information, nor the most distant suspicion, who any of the 44 ’ 

: individuals are of whom, in the discharge of what seems to me a iy 

nn . . . Le! 

3 plain duty, I have been constrained thus to write. ia 

ey I am, Sir, yours, V.A.L. ik. 

iF | 2 ‘ 
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i ON LAY PATRONAGE. | 
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so 


Rev. Str,—Having had my thoughts directed for some time past to 
the subject of lay patronage, the result of which has been the firm 
conviction that a large proportion of the practical evils which afflict 
the church in England are attributable to that cause, | have at length 
presumed to send you a few suggestions on the matter, rather as hints 
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Yi to be improved by yourself than as a plan matured for publication. ae 

ie Kew of your readers would, I presume, hesitate for a moment to . nyt 

| consider the rights of lay impropriators as an incubus on the church aah 
; alike disgraceful in their origin (in the majority of instances) and in- ry | 

jurious in their tendency. The only question therefore that remains ‘| 

| to be answered is, whether any possibility of mitigating the evil now ‘nae 3 

remains ? And it has occurred to me that something of the kind that I las 
. a am about to propose, might, by the divine blessing, prove serviceable to ‘ it 

4 the interests of the church—i. e., the formation of a society in London, ie # 
: : to be extended when practicable to the different dioceses of Great Bri- we 
. g tain, each branch to be supported by its own subscriptions, whose plan iN i Pie | 
. ; should embrace, first, the purchase of advowsons now in the hands of | if 
0 ‘ laymen, and the investment in perpetuity of the right of presentation oe 
iD iu the bishops of the respective sees ; secondly, the preparation of pe- <4 | 
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titions to the legislature praying the restitution of church property, 
and also the general circulation of information on such matters.” 
Were such an institution formed, Iam sanguine enough to hope that 
it would meet with liberal encouragement, after a short time, if not at 
first ; and the awakened energy of the church, together with the nu- 
merous sales of benefices effected under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, seem to point out the present as a favourable time for exertion, 
1 am, Rey. Sir, with respect, your obedient servant, 
A Lay Grapuate OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Trinity College. 


ON THE INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Sir,—Walking the other day by St. Paul’s, I was struck by the cir- 
cumstance that I had no distinct recollection of anything like a com- 
plete view of the interior. This made the more impression upon me 
as at the same moment the magnificent interior of St. Peter’s came to 
mind, and somewhat lessened the satisfaction with which | had just 
been thinking of the superiority of the exterior of St. Paul’s to that of 
the Roman cathedral in the harmony of its parts asa whole. Deter- 
mined instantly to make up the deficiency in my recollections, I ob- 
tained admittance by the only door that was open, and can hardly 
express my disappointment when, upon entering, | found myself asking, 
whereabouts in the cathedral am I? and where can I get a general 
view of the interior? It was not until | had worked my way round 
to the western door, and looked up the nave that anything approach- 
ing to such a view opened upon me. From this point, however, one 
feels that the interior of a cathedral is before one, and that its dimen- 
sions are in keeping with the dome. The cause of my not having 
sought for this view on former occasions now occurred to me. The 
grandeur of the exterior naturally produces on the most ordinary 
mind, an expectation of similar grandeur within, but this is disap- 
pointed on entering at the north or south door, and the spectator then 
turns his attention to the surrounding monuments, and forgets to look 
for what ought at the very first to have presented itself—the interior 
as a whole. 

The obvious remedy is to use, as at St. Peter's, the western door as 
the ordinary entrance. Upon inquiring of an officer of the cathedral 
why this was not done, I was told that some peculiarity in the form 
of the doors at the west rendered them inconvenient for constant use. 
This inconvenience, however, may be so easily removed by cutting @ 
small door in the larger one, that it only seems requisite to shew there 
is oeeasion for such alteration to ensure its being made. And if, as | 
have reason to believe, many besides myself have repeatedly visited 
our great metropolitan cathedral without catching the general effect 
of the interior, in consequence of being forced to enter at the north 
door, then a sufficient cause 1s not wanting. 

I have, Sir, another reason to urge in support of the above altera- 
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tion, which perhaps may justify me in requesting a place for my ob- 
servations in your Magazine. It is that if the western door and 
churchyard gate below were used, there would then be both a public 
visible evidence that St. Paul's is constantly open, and at the hours of 
daily prayers a manifest invitation to attend ; whereas now the prin- 
om entrance being always closed, the idea is thereby suggested day 
ter day to the frequenters of one of the greatest thoroughfares in the 
metropolis that its cathedral is continually shut up—an idea which, I 
venture to say, ninety-nine out of every hundred of the passers-by 
invariably carry away respecting it. VIATOR. 


ee eee 


ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA. 


Sirn,—I gather from the pages of your Magazine, and other sources, 
that church building in the pointed styles now engages public atten- 
tion in India to some considerable extent. Not only is the bishop 
erecting a cathedral at Calcutta, but numerous other churches are 
projected, and Gothie designs have been requested from the society 
which is cultivating that branch of architecture at Oxford. 

It may be great presumption to express a doubt whether this move- 
ment is taking theright direction. Although Gothic never has flourished 
in a hot climate, there is no reason to think that no modification of it 
ever can; at the same time there are circumstances which render this 
not improbable. 

In St. Peter’s, at Rome, the heat of summer is never felt, and the 
coldest winter day produces no unpleasant diminution of temperature ; 
there it is always spring. This is generally attributed to the great 
thickness of the walls, and capacity of the interior. The comparatively 
small space occupied by the windows contributes to the same effect, 
and indicates one of the requisites of a tropical cathedral. © The 
model of a finer building than St. Peter's, which would probably pos- 
sess the same precious quality, stands dilapidated and neglected in a 
gallery of St. Paul’s; and when I first heard of a cathedral at Cal- 
cutta, the thought crossed me, “ Then our colony may perhaps exhibit 
that temple on which the greatest master of the fatherland desired 
to rest his fame when prejudice and bigotry disappointed him. Mater 
pulchra, filia pulehrior.” 

If, however, Gothic is to be the mode, much ingenuity will be re- 
quired to fit it for the new office it is to sustain, Its boast and pride 
was to lift in air a tissue of perforated stone on walls often not one 
fifteenth the thickness of their height. ‘The sun could shine from no 
quarter of the heavens but vast windows were spread out to catch his 
beams; the wind might blow, yet scarcely penetrate at any aperture. 
Now it is certainly true that wherever such large spaces occur as 
Gothie windows occupy, ventilation is sufficiently easy; yet, if the 
climate of South Europe is any guide, the admission of external air is 
not the only thing required ; and surely, Sir, one can hardly imagine 
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anything more absurd than mullioned windows, which must always 
be covered up with blinds. 

Perfect Gothic, therefore, cannot be suitable for India ; but some 
modification of the early or transition styles might be found to answer 
very well. The long slender windows of the early English, in walls 
of such depth that the sun’s ray should be caught by the window side, 
or permanently fitted with stone work of the same shape as luffer 
boards, would admit but little heat. The Italian churches should 
also be studied, to see whether their peculiar management of the 
clerestory and elevation of the aisles may not have originated in some 
exigency of the climate. 

One feature of the English churches appears to offer the most im- 
portant facilities for ventilation with cool air, the tower carried up at 
the intersection of nave and aisles. Were this left hollow, and crowned, 
not with a spire, but an open lantern, it might easily be employed to 
collect and convey every breath of air down into the body of the 
church, supposing a cool current to exist at the level of its elevation, 
thus eminently combining beauty with utility. 

In still sultry weather it might act even more advantageously. If 
the vault under the church were kept constantly supplied with large 
evaporating surfaces, say troughs, of such a depth that their whole 
contents might be exhaled in a day, without allowing time for vege- 
tation; and if the floor of the church were pierced, a lofty hollow 
tower would, I imagine, create such a steady upward current of air 


previously cooled beneath, as could not be effected by any other 
means so entirely self-acting. 
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In submitting these remarks to your readers, allow me to confess 
my total ignorance as to the present construction and veutilation of 
Indian churches, and the great improbability that the use of the tower 
here recommended should be overlooked by those whom it most con- 
cerns. Surely a large peal of bells is a less valuable advantage than 


such a noble ventilator, and a sufficient number might be ornamentally 
disposed of elsewhere. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 635 


ON THE APOCALYPTIC SYMBOLS. 


Sir,—I have no wish whatever to add to the remarks of my former 
paper on the interpretation of apocalyptic symbols, if you should think 
(as you very likely may) that there has been enough already of the 
subject. I send you, however, the following additional observations, 
which you will publish or suppress as you judge best.* 

1. “Five months,” Rev. ix. ver. 5 and ver. 10, a symbolical ex- 
pression for a period of the church’s history typified by this portion 
of the Jewish year. Thus, according to the typical design of the 
ecclesiastical Jewish year, the symbolical Abib had arrived when 
“ Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us ;” the symbolical “day of 
Pentecost was fully come’ when “ the Spirit was given” after Christ’s 
ascension ; the symbolical Tisri, with its feasts of trumpets and taber- 
nacles, is still future. Any period, accordingly, of the church’s history, 
which lay between the resurrection of the Saviour and his second 
coming, would appropriately be denominated, in the language of 
symbol, from the portion of the Jewish year to which it corresponded ; 
and between the end of Abib and the beginning of ‘Tisri, the interval 
is one of just fire clear—between the day of Pentecost and the feast of 
tabernacles, one of just five current—months; that is to say, five months 
in the same sense in which our Lord was three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth, 

2. “The court which is without the temple cast out and measure 
it not, for it is given to the Gentiles, and the holy city shall they ¢read 
under foot (xarnoovew) forty and two months,” chap. xi. ver.2,—“ The 
commentators (who have generally admitted this translation) have 
explained it to signify that ‘they shall trample upon and tyrannize 
over the church of Christ,’ ” (Woodhouse) ; but as the idea communi- 
cated of the Gentiles in this passage is evidently that, not of a body of 
insulting conquerors, but of a community of peaceable inhabitants and 
poms pa worshippers, so “ the verb wareiy signifies simply ‘to tread ;’ 
and to tread the courts of the temple is synonymous in scriptural lan- 
guage to worshipping therein,” (Woodhouse.) Comp. Isaiah, chap.i., 
verses 12 and LXX,—“ The Vulgate and the Aéthiopic versions, as 
given in Latin, have calcabunt, not conculeabunt.” Thus “the ancient 
commentator, Arethas, upon this passage,” TldAw dyiay riy éxxAnolay 
éxdeaer, iy topev rareioOa bro EOvady, ol¢ £060n clover ev airy dvaspepéeaOat, 
bird per Xpeseavwy Oeopirwe, rd Cé emisdy KaragpoynriKwe Kal OAOpuwe— 
«“ And it may be questioned whether ‘IepoveaAyp waroupévn, kr. dX. in 
Luke, xxi. ver. 24, should not be translated, ‘ Jerusalem shall be 
trodden (not trodden down) by the Gentiles ;’ and whether that pro- 
pheey does not belong to the same period as this,” (Woodhouse)— 
that is, to a period, according to the dean, commencing with the reign 
of Constantine. But this, I suppose, will not generally be conceded ; 
and in that case nothing remains, supposing that the parallelism is well 
founded, but to carry up the date of this occupation of the holy city 
by the Gentiles to that of the change of dispensations, and to suppose 
the forty and two months to be an expression for the period of the 


—————— ee 


* The subject is very important, and one which the Editor is glad to see discussed ; 
and he would think it hardly fair to suppress any thoughtful and temperate statement 
of opinions so directly opposed to his own. 
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Gentile dispensation, which appears to me to be the proper and most 
natural interpretation of the passage. The common notion is, that 
‘the Gentiles’ in this place are an expression for a body of worldly 
and paganizing, though professing, Christians, permitted to usurp the 
visible church, in the place of the real children of faithful Abraham, 
who found its communion in an earlier and purer age of Christianity ; 
but in this case we must either suppose, with Mr. Cuninghame, that 
‘the court without the temple” is an expression for “ the court of the 
Tsraelites ;’’ in which event the Israelites, whom the Gentiles are con- 
templated as succeeding in the occupation of this court, are distinguished 
from, and opposed to, the measured worshippers at the altar—that is, 
the faithful worshippers; or else, with Mr. Faber, we must suppose 
the court in question to be “the (so called) court of the Gentiles ;” 
and then it is not easy to see how it should be the peculiarity of any 
particular forty and two months that this court should be assigned to 
them, when it had been always the assigned and stated place of wor- 
ship of “the stranger when he came and prayed towards the Lord’s 
house,” 1 Kings, viii. verses 4], 42. Suppose, on the contrary, “ the 
court which is without the temple” an expression for the visible or 
outward (Rom. ii. ver, 28) church, and suppose the symbols of this 
passage to describe this church as becoming Gentile in its form, when 
it had been Jewish previously, and there is, I think, an harmony and 
ease in the interpretation which is not otherwise attainable. 

3. “ And in the earthquake were slain of men (Gr. marg., names of 
men) seven thousand.” 

An order of persons was extinguished, typified by the seven 
thousand whom Jehovah had reserved to himself, who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal in Samaria, (Romans, chap, xi. ver. 4; 1 Kings, xix. 
ver. 18.) They are described as “ names of men.” Perhaps they only 
had “a name to live,” iii. ver. 1 ; perhaps, though having the professional 
standing of “ a remnant saved according to the election of grace,’ 
(Rom. xi. ver. 5,) and being thus dispensationally dvopaZdpevoe adeddot, 
(1 Cor. v. ver. 11,) they had not in reality “ continued in God's 
goodness” (Rom. xi. ver. 22), and were now, in consequence, and at 
length, “cut off.” lew ne. 


ELECTION OF CHURCHWARDENS. 


REVEREND Sirn,—May I ask to be permitted to put the following 
question, and to hope for a reply either at your hands or from some ot 
your numerous correspondents :— 

A parish meeting has been duly convened for the election of church- 
wardens. The curate, on behalf of the rector, nominates and appoints 
the clergyman’s churchwarden. Can he (the curate) vote, as a rate- 
payer, for the election of the parishioners’ churchwarden also? Can 
he (if in the chair) nominate him? and can he, if necessary, give @ 
casting vote (as well) in favour of one of the candidates ? 

I ai, Rev. Sir, your very obedient and humble servant, 

FRANCIS ORvEN Morris.* 


— 
_ ———_ —o_ _ _ = —-+- 





* The Editor has omitted the other question, because it appears to him to admit of 
no doubt that the parties should he confirmed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 637 


ON MODERN VANDALISM. 


Sin,—Having just finished reading with much interest, “ Article IV. 
On the Churches and Cathedrals of France, 1839,” &c., in the last 
number of the “ British Critic,” I am desirous of laying before you a 
few observations, which I cannot but think are not uncalled for, with 
respect to our own ecclesiastical buildings. The reviewer cannot help 
expressing “his gratification upon the difference existing between the 
deplorable devastation in France and the scrupulous care exhibited in 
England for the preservation of the beautiful ruins of Tintern,” &c. 

One is filled with grief and indignation at the account he gives of 
the wanton destruction of ancient churches and monasteries, which 
had either entirely or partially survived the overwhelming ruin of the 
revolution, anly to fall through the culpable apathy and neglect of the 
restored descendants of the most Christian kings. 

That the unfortunate Louis XVIII. should not disturb his ease by 
any active interference to prevent this system of irreparable injury to 
hallowed Christian antiquity, one cannot wonder at, seeing that he 
was completely under the paralysing dominion of both physical and 
mental indolence. But that his successor—who, though he may be 
called a superstitious bigot, yet certainly was sincere in his devotion 
to the religion of his ancestors—that he should have permitted the pro- 
gress of such vandalic destruction, is quite unaccountable; for he was 
neither an indolent nor a sensual-minded man. It is probable he was 
kept by those around him in entire ignorance of these useless deeds of 
barbarism; which, notwithstanding all we hear talked about the 
blindness and ignorance of the dark ages, do not appear ever to have 
occurred in those unhappy -periods, when no gas illuminated their 
monkish darkness, and neither steam-vessels nor railroads facilitated 
the march of intellect. 

The revival of the revolutionary passion for the destruction of every 
species of antiquity, subsequent to the restoration of the Bourbons, 
was in a great measure the result of the weakness of their government. 
Louis XVIII. flattered himself that he postponed any evil during his 
day by balancing one party against another. Charles X. appears to 
have existed in the miserable security of unconscious ignorance ; fos- 
tered by the very priesthood whom he venerated, and for whom he 
sacrificed his kingdom, and who appear by the statements alluded to 
in the review to have done almost equal injury to the monuments of 
antiquity under their care, through a false and perverted taste. 

But this universal vandalic devastation ought not to be visited 
solely on the unfortunate Bourbons. The French nation generally 
were and are the guilty authors of it—a few meritorious individuals 
excepted. The late increase of demolition ought to be attributed to 
its right cause—viz., the natural fruits of the revolution. When re- 
ligion was abolished, its churches either ruinee or desecrated, and its 
altars profaned or levelled to the ground—its priesthood, where 
faithful, massacred or driven into exile—and that portion which vio- 
lating their sacred oaths, remained a perjured and despised sect—and 
when religion, externally restored by Napoleon Bonaparte, still was 
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debarred of its legitimate influence over the education of the rising ge- 
neration of France—it follows, unquestionably, that the whole present 
race of Frenchmen, the offspring of the revolution, by nature or edu- 
cation, cannot have any reverence for antiquity ; especially religious 
and ecclesiastical antiquity. Example, prejudice, and education, 
would all lead them to neglect or despise it. And infidelity, the na- 
tural product of the doctrines of political economy and utilitarianism, 
is the fearful result. And such will inevitably be the poisonous fruit 
of the new-fangled, un-English, un-Christian, or anti-Christian system 
of education now attempted to be enforced on the nation, which may 
perhaps recall the days of puritan ascendancy with renewed violence 
and barbarity. But besides this natural result of a revolutionary, un- 
christian education, it has always struck me that the French, as a na- 
dion, never had any real reverence or taste for antiquity, much less their 
own numerous splendid remains of Christian antiquity. The cathedrals, 
churches, and abbeys, the venerable and sacred relics of Gallia Chris- 
tiana, were no doubt preserved with some care, more or less, before the 
revolution ; but it was by the hitherto undisturbed influence of the 
church alone. The individual members thereof, probably, had little 
reverence, and less feeling, for the sacred and beautiful memorials of 
former catholic piety; but any injury that did occur was rather the 
natural consequence of neglect from indolence and indifference than 
from purposed wanton destruction. 

Whatever better feelings may now influence a few individuals, be- 
fore the revolution there never seems to have existed an atom of 
respect or taste for the numerous splendid erections of the middle ages 
scattered over France, beyond the pale of the church, One can 
hardly believe that they were Frenchmen who built venerable 
Clairvaulx, now levelled to the ground, and the other beautiful mo- 
nastic structures which have not yet shared in the same unholy deso- 
lation; not to speak of the glorious cathedrals of Amiens, Chartres, 
Laon, Rheims, Rouen, Poictiers, and others equally well known and 
worthy of all veneration. 

But it is needless to pursue this subject further; nor should I have ob- 
truded these observations on your pages, but that I believe the same cen- 
sures may be in acertain degree deserved by us Englishmen. Without 
reference to the barbarous improvements and restorations which till 
within these last fifty years had been without remorse perpetrated in 
our cathedrals, we need only look around our ancient parish churches 
to behold numerous irreparable instances of bad taste and ignorance. 
It is easy to say, by way of palliation, that they are the well-meant 
but barbarian improvements of uneducated churchwardens ; but has 
not every church its natural protector in the incumbent? Is not the 
church the parson’s freehold 2? The churchwardens are but his minis- 
terial officers. It is hardly necessary to allude to the universal white- 
washing system of obliteration and disfiguration, prevailing throughout 
all our parish churches, except a few in London. Even our cathedrals 
have suffered from that wretched spirit of puritan innovation, which 
has done such irremediable injury in many of these venerable orna- 
ments of our land. I remember at Gloucester secing some relies that 
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had escaped the general obliteration, and I believe some exquisite 
specimens of antique gilding and painting on the monuments have 
since been recovered. 
In some excellent papers in your Magazine on the building of country 
churches, I think it was hinted that it was incumbent on our clergy 
to obtain some little knowledge of architecture. Had our reformed 
clergy had one-half the sound architectural knowledge, and real good 
taste of their Roman-catholic predecessors—the barbarians of the dark 
ages, this lamentable, innovating, yet destructive system of hasty and 
ill-advised improvement, might in most instances have been checked, 
and many venerable and beautiful memorials of ancient catholic piety, 
which had escaped even the rude unholy hand of puritan violence, 
might have been preserved, 
The French revolution has, it seems, introduced, not whitewashing 

alone, but offensive gaudy colouring and painting, from which some of 

our churches have likewise suffered. 
Yet with respect to the barbarous whitewash practice, which is still 
_ in universal operation, the incumbent has it in his power to repair, by 

a little exercise of good taste, some of the injury. In Berry Pomeroy 3 
church, where there is a splendid oak screen of singular beauty in | 
architectural wood carving, the gilding and colouring of which still 
remain in’ extraordinary freshness and preservation, the exemplary 
and amiable vicar has rescued a beautiful mural monument on one 
} side the altar, which had been blocked up by masonry, and white- 
} washed; he has also restored the font, and the handsome antique 
} carved pulpit, which had been discarded as lumber, and made many 
} other he restorations at his own expense. And although that 
church has been new-pewed in a good measure, he has not shut up 
the view of the altar by sticking up the pulpit in the centre. 

Devonshire was once remarkable for the beauty of the chancel 1 

screens of its parish churches. How many have been robbed of these "ba 
ornamental relics of primitive antiquity I have no means of ascertain- 
ing; but if I may judge from several I have seen, I should apprehend 
numbers have been wantonly despoiled, and needlessly disfigured. It hy 
might perhaps be considered unkind were I to mention the names of Ht 
any; therefore I refrain. But I hope good taste, if not respect for ars 
antiquity, and love for the primitive church, will influence our present 
clergy to put a stop to such a barbarous and sacrilegious spoliation, . 
under the plea of increased church accommodation. In the handsome Be 
parish church of Totnes is a splendid screen of free stone, with niches i | 
and canopies ; I believe some few of the figures, not entirely mutilated, 1) 
and remnants of the beautiful gilding and colouring, still exist, a me- ‘ea! 
morial of former piety, and a rebuke of the modern liberal latitudi- mt, 
narian spirit of ultra-protestantism, which abhors such relics, as savour- a! 
ing of popery. Put the whole interior of that fine old church is most 
wretchedly darkened and disfigured, by high-sided pews and galleries, 
like a theatre, which Jatter monstrosities are increasing in all our 
churches, on the plea of want of room. No doubt galleries give addi- 
tional seats; but when erected in ancient churches they impede the 
sight and hearing of the worshippers whose seats are situated under 
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them. Transepts would give more room, and, built without pews, 
would probably cost but little more. 

I have named two modes of disfigurement and destruction which 
have been latterly prevalent through our country churches; I beg to 
allude to another equally injurious. The new system of pewing, 
allowing each person only so many square inches, which in some 
churches has been carried to that exactness that, though you can 
sit and stand, you cannot kneel, except you kneel on the floor, bolt 
upright, or, by half-sitting on the seat, manage to kneel on a hassock 
or bench. To this ill-judged hindrance to devotion may be added 
the ugly and unnecessary height of the partitions of the pews; and, 
worst of all, the placing the pulpit and reading-desk in the centre, 
blocking up the view of the altar, particularly where the pewing is 
continued the whole breadth of the church, leaving only two narrow 
passages next the pillars, and thus further preventing all possible sight 
of the clergyman when engaged in the communion service. 

I was glad to see some time ago, by the papers, that our excellent 
bishop refused to consecrate the new church at Honiton, until he re- 
ceived an assurance that the pulpit and reading-desk should be re- 
moved from their central, unprimitive site. Indeed, the fitting-up of 
many of our new churches and chapels looks as if the builders were 
trying how to assimilate them to meeting-houses as closely as possible ; 
and I believe I shall not be far from the truth when I ascribe this 
meeting-house style of church-fitting, to the prevailing liberalizing 
spirit of the age, which, I lament to say, has even, perhaps unknow- 
ingly, infected many of our clergy. For many seem to have no feel- 
ing on the subject, and, I doubt not, will treat my observations with 
contempt, as being the needless and uncalled-for intermeddling of one 
who is unauthorized to interfere. No doubt, if the altar which we 
reverence as being not only “the table of the Lord, whereof we are 
partakers,” when “ we eat that bread, and drink that cup,” but as being 
the altar of the sacrifice of the Lord’s Supper; and if we may say “ we 
have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which serve the 
tabernacle,”’ then we also may reverently desire that our altar should 
he so placed as to be visible by the congregation ; and that it should 
in its site and appearance symbolize with the table or altar of the pri- 

mitive church of apostolic and catholic antiquity. In Ireland, this 
puritan altar-desecrating and meeting-house fashion of fitting up the 
interior of churches, has made sad inroads on primitive usage. In 
St. George’s Church, Dublin, which cost above 40,0007, and has a 
handsome Ionic portico, a tower, and spire, the length of the building 
is reversed, that is, the space internally from west to east is less than 
from north to south, so that the place for the altar is on the longest 
side of the church, where there is an alcove, in the style of those in 
the Temple of Peace at Rome; but instead of the altar there is raised 
up the pulpit, and in the place of God’s throne, if I may so speak 
without offence, is a throne for vain man to shew off on, underneath 
which is the reading-desk, and again that for the clerk; and below 
the clerk's seat of state is a narrow railed-off segment of a circle, en- 
closing the communion-table, placed against the clerk’s desk, as if in 
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degradation of its sacred service. 1 do not know whether this plan has 
been followed in other parish churches in Dublin, but it has in several 
episcopal chapels, even under episcopal jurisdiction, not only in, but 
out of Dublin. In dissenting places of worship I imagine this mode 
of placing the pulpit originated, and there it is in character; but for 
the pulpit to usurp the ‘place of the Lord’s table or altar in our 
churches is a desecration which I hope will not extend to England. 

It is singular how extremes often meet in strong points of resem- 
blance. In the present Roman-catholie service, the priest is the sole 
actual worshipper, and (shocking in its consequences) without his inten- 
tion there is no actual consecration of the holy sacrifice he professes to 
offer on the altar. In the dissenting meeting-house, independent, 
baptist, or presbyterian, the minister alone offers up prayer and praise 
to God; both the Roman-catholic and the dissenting congregation are 
but spectators and listeners, and bear no part in the public worship of 
God. If the Roman-catholic priest is said to lord it over God’s 
heritage, I believe the dissenting minister usurps an equal jurisdiction 
over his flock, and as a just retribution is often compelled to submit 
to the most unworthy compliances with the patrons, trustees, or lay 
elders of his chapel, and is but the nominal Togujy kai "Hyoupévog of 
his flock ; another just retribution for his not being lawfully sent and 
called according to apostolic practice. 

In the old mode of pewing our parish churches, at least convenience 
was studied, and every one had the liberty to pray, if he thought fit, 
in that posture which alone is befitting those who are pleading for the 
pardon of sin; but in the new system there seems to be a purposed inten- 
tion to prevent or divert the occupants from kneeling. If the plea of 
increased accommodation is given in reply, why not then have fixed 
benches, with convenient easy backs, faldstools in front, and ledges for 
books attached to the backs of the seats? there are such in West- 
minster Abbey, and St. James’s Church, not incommodious. But con- 
venience, and rest, and room, especially for kneeling, should be carefully 
attended to. The difference of expense between close pewing and 
open benches, would, I think, allow for stuffing and covering both the 
seats and faldstools in front. I have read in one of your Magazines 
that this Christian plan of affording equal accommodation to all who 
come to worship in God’s house is to be seen in a church in Buck- 
inghamshire. Is it West Wycomb? Need I refer to the Bishop of 
Exeter's charge for his opinion respecting pews? then will the rich 
and poor meet together in Christian fellowship to offer up their united 
tribute of prayer and praise to Him, “ who hath made of one blood 
all nations of men,’’ and “ in whose sight there is no respect of per- 
sons ;” and as to the rich and mighty, and the nobles of the land, demur- 
ring to enter the house of prayer, because there will be no separation 
between them and the poor; | cannot think so ill of them as to believe 
that many, if any, of our real nobility will feel any uncharitable scruple 
of the kind. That some of our rich upstarts may be thus influenced 
by false pride is possible ; and that too many of those who are removed 
but a few steps above their poorer brethren may be thus led away by 
bad feeling, is possible; but a little time would reconcile all difficulties, 
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The poor, as you may see in every church you enter, will, from 
natural respect and habit, make way for those above them, and yield 
them, not only without a murmur, but with an anxious desire to 
please, the higher place. ‘The distinction of ranks will be always 
respected in our churches as long as they remain apostolic and 
catholic in the liturgy; but in the manner it ought to be in his holy 
presence, before whom all, from the king to the meanest pauper, must 
confess they are alike sinners, and suppliants for mercy and forgiveness. 

1 think in Number LXX. of your Magazine are two extracts, 
describing the chancels of two new American episcopal churches ; 
one peculiarity struck me as exactly according with our cathedrals, 
and many of our old parish churches, I mean ¢he elevation of the 
chancel by a foot or two above the body of the church. 1 hope this 
remnant of primitive catholic antiquity will be adhered to in all the 
new churches about to be built in London and elsewhere ; for it has 
been latterly universally neglected, and particularly in Ireland. I do 
not see the use of a reading-desk, such as are too numerous to be named, 
constructed as a large square box or pew, out of which the minister, 
unless a man above the usual height, scarcely visibly emerges. Why 
not have something erected like the reading-desks in cathedrals, 
which are supported by an eagle ? or even a plain reading-desk on a 
pillar or plinth? If the chancel was sufficiently elevated, and not 
hidden by pews, there is no reason why the minister might not have 
a moveable desk and faldstool on the right hand side of the altar, near 
the front of the elevation, that is of course when there are no cancelli 
or screen ; if a screen exists, then the desk might be placed in front 
of the pillar nearest the chancel on one side, and the pulpit at the 
same place on the opposite side of the church, I think it highly in- 
decorous to have the reading-desk and pulpit so placed as to be in 
front of the altar, and to obscure the view of it. I do not find, and I 
speak from experience, that the minister is heard more easily from 
this new central position than in those churches where the reading- 
desk and pulpit are placed next one of the pillars. 

1 observe, too, that the clerk in our modern churches is considered 
as if bearing some ministerial office peculiar to himself, as if represent- 
ing the congregation, and I fear he does so in many churches, respond- 
ing and singing alone in a loud voice. Certainly that is not agreeable 
to the rubric, where the people are named generally, and clerks in 
the plural, only once, in the morning and evening prayer. 

May I, as a layman, humbly suggest the propriety, beauty, and 
solemnity of singing, or rather chanting, the psalms, hymns, and 
responses in the morning, evening, and communion services; espe- 
cially now when so many churches are provided with organs, and 
that there are few organists who would not be qualified to instruct some 
of the congregation in this primitive, delightful custom of giving thanks 
unto the Lord, I observe several useful publications offered as aids 
to beginners. I believe there are but few parishes in the kingdom, 
however small, where females even of the lower class could not be 
persuaded to receive a little instruction to evable them, who can by 
nature turn a tune, to unite in chanting the psalms as easily as they 
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sing those in metre; and even men in most parishes may be found 
who would likewise gladly receive the like instruction. Jf their mi- 
nister would encourage them, much could be done; as for those in 
the upper class, there can be no excuse, where all females are 
taught music, almost to the exclusion of all other knowledge. It may 
be considered a fanciful and visionary idea by many, but it appears 
to me that if there was daily morning and evening service in all our 
churches, a weekly communion of the body and blood of our Lord, 
and where it is practicable cathedral chanting introduced, much 
more would be quietly effected towards bringing back the church, 


considered as a Christian community, to that holy and happy state of 


nity, peace, and righteousness, existing in the primitive catholic 
church of Christ in the early days of Christianity. Would not the 
daily worship of Almighty God, the pouring out of the heart and 
spirit to him who, though our merciful and tender Father, is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity—would not the daily lifting up of our 
grateful hearts in thanksgiving—sursum corda, to the almighty dis- 
penser and creator of the unnumbered bounties of heaven and earth, 
“the giver of all good things, from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift’—would not the daily “speaking in psalms and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, singing, and making melody in our hearts to the 
Lord; day by day, magnifying his holy name, and giving thanks 
always for all things unto God and the Father in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ”—may I not almost confidently say, would not this 
certainly bring forth good fruit in a holy and religious life, and contri- 
bute insensibly but influentially to build us all up unto “a holy 
temple in the Lord’? Pardon me for thus, | fear, exceeding all due 
limits in a letter, and believe me, Sir, yours, &c., M. W. 


ON CHURCH VESTMENTS; AND ON THE RUBRIC FOR VIGILS. 


Sirn,—I am glad to see the subject of ecclesiastical garments taken up 
in your Magazine. For though they are not things essential, ab- 
stractedly speaking, yet, a decent dress for the clergy during their 
ministration in the sanctuary being allowed to be proper by all parties, 
it must be an object of importance to all the Anglican clergy to know 
what dresses the church has ordered to be worn. Though what dress 
the clergy shall wear be a matter of indifference in itself, it ceases to 
be so when the church to which we belong bas made any order upon 
the subject: now the church has spoken; therefore the only question 
is, as to the meaning of the words. There are two things mentioned 
in your article of last month, with which I cannot agree:— 

1. With regard to preaching in a gown. The writer says it 1s not 
a puritanical garment; perhaps not. But where are we ordered to 
wear everything that is not puritanical? Where are we ordered to 
wear the black gown when we preach ? 

Bishop Wren, grandfather of Sir Christopher Wren, ordered his 
clergy to preach in their gowns with their surplices and hoods. And 
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in Elizabeth's time (as appears from Hooker, p. 247) all “ preached 
or prayed so arrayed,”’ In the rubric before the Communion in the 
irst Book of King Edward, the priests are ordered to wear “ white 
albs plain ;”’ being “the vestures appointed for that ministration.” 
Now, is not the sermon, the ministry of the word, a part of “ that mi- 
nistration 2’ Is not the sermon as much a part of “ that ministra- 
tion,’ as the epistle or gospel ? Consequently, I think the same dress 
ought to be used for both—viz., a white alb. 

2, With regard to the deacon’s stole, ought it to hang down on the 
left side both before and behind? ‘There is no doubt about the 
former; but is the latter quite so clear? Assuming that it is the 
Greek orarium, which originally was a towel pimed to the shoulder, 
with which signals were given during divine service, how does it ap- 
pear that it hung down behind? The fourth Council of Toledo, 
‘canon 40, says, “Unum orarium oportet Levitam gestare i sinistro 
humero, propter quod orat, id est, praedicat.” Besides, if it is to hang 
down behind, how is it to be fastened? It is very easily fastened, if 
it hangs down only before; for the other part is hidden by the 
surplice. 

If it is not taking up too much of your space, I would wish to 
make aremark respecting what “J.B n’’ says upon the collects. | 
think he is quite right about the collect for a saint's day falling on a 
Monday being read on the Sunday evening preceding; the vigil 
being kept on the Saturday ; but surely the Sunday collect ought not 
to be read after it. Such a mode of proceeding would be quite at 
variance with the custom of the church, which is, never to read two 
collects on one day, except during Advent and Lent; and also in 
direct contradiction to the following order :— Note also, that the 
collect, epistle, and gospel, appointed for the Sunday, shall serve all 
the week after, where it is not in this book otherwise ordered.” 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, MELEAGER. 





CONVERSION OF THE HON. AND REV. GEORGE SPENCER. 


Sir,—As it is now, I suppose, proved beyond dispute that the Hon. 
and Rev. George Spencer never read the book to which he has been 
represented as owing his conversion to the church of Rome, the object 
for which I first entered upon this correspondence has been fully at- 
tained, and it would only be a waste of your readers’ time to comment 
upon the remarks which have been made respecting my own conduct 
in the progress of the discussion. 

It would certainly have ill become me to dispute a fact so con- 
stantly affirmed by a clergyman for whose learning I desire to feel all 
due respect, had I not, as I intimated at the time of my first address 
to him, very sufficient information as to the real state of the case. 
Nor should | have reserved any part of that information till now, had 
I not been defied to disprove a statement made on memory, by any 
evidence of papers or letters in my possession, or within my reach of 
access. Your readers, who have taken any interest in this question, 
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have seen the statement of Mr. Spencer. It is now due to them to 
mention that I have in my custody a collection of papers relating to 
the conferences sought at different times by Mr. Spencer with the late 
Mr. Sikes, often recording the conversation which passed, as set down 
after the conferences by Mr. Sikes himself. They prove indisputably 
that, during the period while these conferences were going on, up to 
May 25, 1829, the latest date in these papers, it was Mr. Spencer's 
rule to read nothing but the Bible, according to that gentleman’s own 
statement in his letter to me. There is not the slightest appearance 
of any argument used by Mr. Sikes having made any impression on 
the mind of Mr. Spencer, or induced him to alter any one opinion 
which he then held. On the contrary, there is a paper on which both 
parties set down questions and answers addressed to each other ; from 
which it appears that Mr. Spencer declared his belief, under his own 
hand, that he was then favoured by the Almighty with an immediate 
private revelation. 

The arguments used by Mr. Sikes appear to be grounded on the 
writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Bull, Hickes, and other eminent 
church-of-England writers, whom he often complains that his opponent 
would not read. ‘The example, which remains to be shewn by the 
opposers of the principles maintained in their writings is an example 
of any church-of-Kngland man, who, having read, and digested, and 
adopted these principles, was led to seek reconciliation with the church 
of Rome as their necessary consequence. It will not do to shew that 
those who are now in communion with Rome, but never professed to 
hold these principles, have such an opinion of them; while we know 
that the result, to all who have examined the points of difference by 
the rules which these principles require, have come to a conclusion 
precisely the reverse. Yours faithfully, Know. Cnurton. 


(Erratum.—Page 489, line 17, for not read now.) 


ON BAPTISM, Gat. v. 5. 


Rev. Sirn,—The false gospel which had creeped in among the Gala- 
tians consisted chiefly in undervaluing baptism as an essential rite of 
the Christian church. 

The justification, of which the apostle speaks throughout the epistle 
to the Galatians, is a character given by him of baptism ; this is not so 
evident in the translation, or rather this truth, which appears so clearly 
in the original, is obscured by the translation; and a gross instance 
of such misconstruction appears in the 5th verse of the 5th chapter— 
“ for we through the Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness by faith” — 
ierc yap mvevpare ék micrewc EAwiCa CuKawogvrys amexceyopeOa—for we 
by the Spirit from faith wait for the hope of righteousness—é« rlarews 
must clearly be constructed with rveiparc—i. e., by the Spirit received 
from faith we expect the hope of righteousness ; as chap. iii, ver, 14— 
“that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith ;” 
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and chap. iii. ver. 2—“ received ye the Spirit by the works of the 
law, or by the hearing of faith ”’ 

Now, wherever the Spirit is spoken of, reference is chiefly made to 
the Spirit received in baptism. As St. Peter firstly described this 
efficacy of baptism (Acts, ii. 88), “ repent and be baptized every one 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’’—by this Spirit we expect 
the hope ‘of righteousness, to be made righteous or just—i.e., we are 
thus justified by the Spirit — he sanctifieth all the elect people of 
God. 

Another blunder, it must be called, arising both from ignorance of 
the language, and want of discernment of the catholic truth, is in 
chap. i. ver. 6—-“ | marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that 
called you into the grace of Christ unto another gospel’ —Oavpdgw dri 
ovrw raxéwe perariDece xo Tov Kadécavros mas Ev yapire Xprorod, Eix 
érepoy evayyeAov. The Galatians, by the disesteem of baptism in the 
use of circumcision as the rite of covenant with God, had removed 
themselves from Christ, who had called them in grace. But the trans- 
lation, suffered to remain, makes the apostle to be the person from 
whom the call had proceeded, though in the 15th verse the passage 
occurs, 6 Oeds—Kai Kadéoas Cur ris yaptros a’rov—“ God called me 
through his grace ;” that call is, always represented to proceed from 
Christ, and to be made effectual in baptism. As in the passage, 
chap. ii. ver. 389, of the Acts—“even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call ;” and in the catechism—(which, as the rest of the services 
of the church drawn from the source, is sometimes more orthodox 
than the translation,)—“ I thank God our heavenly Father, that he 
hath called me to this state of salvation.” And the same passage of 
the Acts (chap. ii.) before referred to upholds the doctrine that baptism 
is admission to that “state of salvation” —* And the Lord added to 
the church daily such as (not should be saved, but) were saved, rove 
awopevouc, (ver. 47.) l. H. B. 


ON THE ©“GYPTO-TUSCAN “DAMONOLOGY.” 


Sik,— Although certain peculiarities, such as hieroglyphics, mummies, 
&c., make the Egyptians stand single among the nations of antiquity, 
there is found a strong general resemblance between the systems of 
Etruria and Egypt, which has been well illustrated by Micali;* but there 
are some still more striking points of analogy between the two religious 
systems not touched upon by him, or indeed by any other author, 
which I propose to point out here under the head of “ daemonology.”’ 
According to Herodotus, lib. 2, there were three classes of Egyptian 
deities :—(1.) The eight prime gods, (2.) The twelve inferior gods 
who gave birth to—(3.) The third and lowest order, to which Dio- 
nysus belonged (c. 145); Dionysus is the Greek name of Osiris 
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* Storia degli antichi popoli Italiani di Giuseppe Micali, 1832. 
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ON THE EGYPTO-TUSCAN “DEMONOLOGY.” G47 
(ce. M44); the Egyptians account Demeter and Dionysus as the chief 
deities of the realms below (c. 123); Demeter is the Greek naine of 
Isis (c. 59). We are enabled from other sources to fill up the third 
class with the well-known names of Osiris, Isis, Typhon, Nephthys, 
Aroueris, Anubis, Horus, &e. 

But under this lowest order of deities were also ranked the souls of 
the departed in general. According to Dr. Young,—“ The general 
tenour of all the sepulchral inscriptions appears to be, as might be ex- 
pected from the testimony of Herodotus (2, 86), the identification 
of the deceased with the god Osiris; the honour of an apotheosis 
having been apparently extended by the old Egyptians to private in- 
dividuals of all descriptions.’’-—Encyclop. Brit. Art. Egypt. And Mr. 
Wilkinson in his Materia Hieroglyphica states, “ Every Egyptian after 
death was deified to a certain extent, but no one became a god ; they 
merely bore the name and form of Osiris.”—p. 14. Again, in ex- 
plaining plate 18, he says,—“ The beard of the mummy is of a god, or 
one already deified under the form and character of Osiris.” —p. 26. 
As an instance of the ordinary funereal inscriptions on the mummies, 
he gives the case of an individual, Horus, whose mother’s name was 
Attep :—* This is of Osiris (i. e., mummied) royal scribe Horus, de- 
ceased, born of Aftep, deceased.’ But the title Osiris refers to the 
soul, not to the body, of the deceased ; the general formula may be 
thus paraphrased—*“ These are the mortal remains of the daemonized 
Horus,” &c. Osiris, therefore, was the name both of a particular 
mythological personage, and also of a whole class of beings. 

Krom the hieroglyphics we learn that there was a most unsettled 
and variable use of vowels in the old Egyptian language, just as we 
find to be the case in its derivative, the Coptic; thus, as formerly 
shewn, at, et, ot, tash, tesh, tosh, are only different forms of the Coptic 
verbs “ to divide, to limit.””. We cannot, therefore, be surprised at 
finding that the name Osiris was not exempt from an unsettled ortho- 
graphy in this respect. Plutarch in his treatise de Isid, et Osir. states, 
that Hellanicus always wrote the name Usiris, as he had heard it 
among the priests themselves (c. 34). And in the midst of his reason- 
ing to prove the identity of Dionysus and Osiris, he quotes Alexarchus 
as saying that Dionysus was the son of Isis, and was called by the 
Egyptians not Osiris, but Asiris, with an ‘a,’ a word in their lan- 
guage equivalent to the Greek avépews; and thereto agrees the autho- 
rity of Hermeeus, who in his first book, “On the Egyptians,” says, 
that the name Osiris signifies, oBpysoc (c. 37). ‘The text of Plutarch 
is here corrupt, and Asiris is the emendation of Squire. The original 
stands thus, ove Owes add’ Apaagne | Acoapne ?| ev ry adpa ypappare. 
Instead of Asiris, | have suggested Aisares as a less violent alteration 
of the common reading, and for another reason which will immediately 
appear. 

I proceed now with the Tuscan mythology. A statue of Augustus 
was struck with lightning, which obliterated the letter “ C" in Cesar ; 
the Tuscan Aruspices explained the event by announcing that Caesar 
should die at the end of C days, and become Aésar, which in the 
Etruscan language signifies a god. (Suetonius, Octav. ¢. 97.) In re- 
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ference to this passage, Muller says :—“ The doctrine of the Tuscan 
fulguratores makes known to us two orders of gods, which were com- 

prehended under the common name of Afsar: (1.) ‘The upper or con- 
cealed mysterious deities. (2.) The twelve deities who formed Jupiter's 
ordinary “council, and were called Consentes or C omplices, (Etrusker, 

vol. 2, p. 81.) But the Penates, Lares, dii animales, &¢., which are 
dese ribed though not kept separate by Muller, must certainly be as- 
signed to a third and distinct division; and as the Aruspices would 
never dream of enrolling Ceesar among the two higher orders of gods, 
the term A‘sar must necessarily be limited to this third or lowest class 
of deities, which corresponds w ‘ith the Osirian in Kgypt. But further: 
/Esar, like Osiris, seems to have been the name of a particular mytho- 
logical personage, as well as the designation of a class of beings. It is 
well known that Tuscan cities and rivers derived their names from 
national gods and heroes; thus the river and place Cacina were so 
called from a hero of that name, and the river Tinia from Tina, the 
Tuscan Jupiter. (Muller, vol. 1, p. 420.) Now the river Aésar could 
hardly have received that appe ation from an abstrac t term, signilying 
a god or a class of deities; we must therefore assume that there was 
a particular deity, named AZsar, in the Tuscan mythology. Micali 
has pointed out from the Etruscan monuments of the oldest kind, that 
Dionysiac rites were in early use in Etruria; whence I conclude that 
as Dionysus was the Greck name of the Egyptian Osiris, so Bacchus 
and Liber were Roman designations of the Tuscan Aésar. 

Ceres, Pales, and Fortuna, are expressly named as ‘Tuscan Penates ;* 
but Ceres, Proserpine, or Demeter, is the same as Isis. We know not 
the Tuscan name of Isis; but the term Suthi, which occurs so fre- 
quently in sepulchres (Ktrusk. i. p. 452), may have some affinity with 
the Keyptian Sothi, a title of Isis, and the name of the dog star, which 
was sacred to her. 

Nigidius informs us, out of Tuscan sources, that there were four 
Classes of Penates: those pertaining to Jupiter, to Neptune, to the 
gods of the lower world, and mortal men. (Arnob, 3, 40.) ‘There 
were still more numerous kinds of Lares, distinguished by the epithets 
permarini, viales, compitales, rurales, civitatum, &c. They con- 
sisted principally of the souls of men :—manes piorum qui lares viales 
sunt (Serv. in Asn, 3, 302): manes piorum in lares domorum urbium- 
que vertuntur, (Martian. Cap. de Nupt. 2,9.) In‘ the Acherontian 
books of Tages, translated by Labeo under the title, “ De diis quibus 
origo animalis est,’ it is stated that there are certain sacred rites on 
the due performance of which human souls were admitted into the 
class of deities, called animales, as expressive of their origin ; to this 
class belong the dii penates and viales. (Serv. in /En. 3, 168.) From 
these authorities | think we may infer that every Etruscan, who by 
any streteh of charity could be reckoned inter pios, at his death was 
deified to a certain extent asin Egypt, and became an Alsar, 

Osiris, lsis, Nephthys, &c., were at the head =! the third class of 
Eeyptian deities : in Etruria, “Esar, Ceres, Pales, ‘Tages » Begoe, &c., 


* Cwsius in Arnob. adv. cent. 5,40. Serv. in Fn. 2. 325. 
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held a principal place in the third class above the ordim wy daemons, or 
deified souls of men. 

In Etruria, the achitectural facades of the sepulchres, and the 
paintings on the walls which represent the funeral games, the b: anquet, 
ke, bear a striking resemblance to the Egyptian. (Mic ali,ec. 24.) It 
has been made a question whether the e laborate preparation for the 
dead in Egypt implied a consciousness in the tenant of these orna- 
mented rock- hewn sepulchres. (Quart. Rev. No. 105, p. 133.) — In 
Ktruria, at least, the souls of the departed, under the character of 


Penates and Lares, were sup posed to take an interest in the affairs of 


this world, and to exercise an important influence over the prosperity 
of their descendants, ‘They must therefore have been thought con- 
scious of any honours that were offered to them; and this no doubt 
was the opinion entertained by the Egyptians with respect to their 
ancestors, who had been deified under the character of Osiris. 

It was a common practice among the Egyptians to offer the dead 
bodies of their parents as the security for a loan; those who did not 
redeem the pledge were subjected to the dee “pest disgrace during life, 
and were deprived of burial after death. (Diodor. 1, 93.) Muller 
laments our utter ignorance of the civil code of the ‘Tuscans, and he 
is able to bring forward only a trifling fragment of Heraclides Ponticus 
in any way connected w ith it: — When a debtor becomes insolvent, 
he is followed by a crowd of boys carrying aloft an empty purse in 
mockery of his condition.” ‘The passage stands insulated, and does 
not throw much light on the law of debt. Muller offers no explana- 
tion ; but surely Mic ali's view must be incorrect, that this was the 
only punishment of insolvent debtors in Etruria. (Vol. 2, p.92.) The 
Tuscans were too much devoted to trade and commerce to admit of 
such a law of debt; neither is it likely that boys and young men 
would concern themselves with the pecuniary ‘difficulties of their 
neighbours, unless the insolvency involved the v iolation of some strong 
natural feeling. Supposing that a man had made over the ashes of 
his ancestors, or the family sepulchre, as security for borrowed money, 
and could not or would not re pay, he would stand quite clear of the 
arm of the law by forfeiting the sacred pledge ; but he would as cer- 
tainly come under the lash of populs ir indignation, and run the chance 
of being mobbed. On this point, however, our ignorance is so very 
great, that we know nothing of the real state of the case, and can 
only guess at it from the obscure notice given above. 

The Etruscans believed in the transmigration of souls; and it is 
palpable that the Acherontian doctrines w shich the Romans derived 
from them, approached much nearer than the Greek to the Egyptian. 
“ Manes are disembodied souls, as they exist in the interval between 
leaving one body and entering anothe r.” (Serv. in Ain. 3, 63.) The 
notion of dii animales, which was stated above out of the Acherontian 
books of Tages, is thus expressed by Arnobius:—“ Etruria taught 
from her Acherontian books that, by the sacrifice of certain animals to 
certain deities, human souls became divine, and were withdrawn from 


the laws of mortality.” (Adv. gent. 2, 62.) Human souls became 
divine when they were adinitted among the dit animales; and they 
Vout. XNVIL—June, 1810. 1 o 
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were withdrawn from the laws of mortality, surely not by being pre- 
served from annihilation, but by escaping from the necessity of being 
clothed again with a mortal body to undergo further trials and purifi- 
cation before being received among the gods. ‘This view affords a 
natural and sufficient explanation of the custom of deifying the souls 
of the departed under the character of a deus animalis, an Osiris, or 
an /Esar. 


Bedford. W. B. WINNING, 


PYTHAGORAS REDIVIVUS, 


Sir,—The pleasure we may derive from the apparent revival of eccle- 
siastical religion in this country, and the thanks we owe to all that are 
concerned in it, should not blind us to the symptoms (should any 
shew themselves here and there) of a reviving Origenism. ‘Than 
which, a greater danger and evil could not easily befal us. 

I observe in Mr. Newman’s Sermon, (xiii, vol. iv. p. 234,) these re- 
marks on brute creatures :— They have apparently passions, habits, 
and a certain accountableness; but all is mystery about them. We 
do not know whether they can sin or not—whether they are under 
punishment—whether they are to live after this life.” I hardly see 
what portion of Pythagorism is not here recommended to the favour- 
able consideration of the parishioners of St. Mary’s, Oxford. ‘They 
are probably immortal, “live after this life.’ Perhaps “ under pu- 
nishment,’’—i. e., perhaps sinners undergoing the metempsychosis. 
They are “ apparently (!) accountable,” and perhaps “ they can sin ;”’ 
so that their metempsychosis is a state of moral probation. And if 
quadrupeds and feathery bipeds are, not improbably, fallen beings en- 
closed in the prison and purgatory of the flesh, why may not unfea- 
thered bipeds be so likewise ? 1 do not see what clear line of separa- 
tion continues to divide us from the Alexandrian eunuch, or from 
Kuphorbus himself in the less warlike and more lying stages of his 
immortality. 

However, ‘we do not know” may be an answer to all that. But, 
what if we do know? I read in Psalm 49 ad finem, “ He shall go to 
the generation of his fathers ; they shall never see light. Man that is in 
honour, and understandeth not, is like the beasts that perish.” From 
which I clearly infer that to “live after this hfe” is not the lot of the 
brute creation, and that those men who forfeit the promise of the life 
to come are therein assimilated to mere animals. 

Again, l read in 2 St. Peter, ii. 12, “ These as natural brute beasts, 
made to be taken and destroyed, speak evil of the things they under- 
stand not, and shall utterly perish in their own corruption,” which ap- 
pears to be a repetition of the same simile, and implicitly to declare 
the same truth. By varying the phrase the translators have weakened 
its evidency. ‘Qe adoya fea puoiwa yeyevynpeva tic GAwow Kat 
PO0pary,eeeee-tv TH GOOG airay KaragBapHoorrat. 

The authorized version of Kecles. iii. 21, is that which the argument 


and context require. That context is, that by his mere nature as an 
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animal, and for anything that his nature shews and evinces, the life of 
a man may perish and sink into the earth for ever as doth the life of a 
brute. Which argument assumes the same truth respecting beasts as 
the previously cited texts do; and then applies it to the humiliation 
of the animal to whose soul God, by his continuing or conservative 
creation, is specially pleased to give prolonged existence ; as well as to 
his body, after an interval of dissolution or noncreation. But the two 
former texts are better to rely upon, because their drift is not so liable 
to become a topic of dispute. I do not see how they can fairly and 
safely be got rid of; though of course Philonists can explain away the 
first, and Origenists the second, seeing it is their privilege to explain 
away anything. 

I hope these things will be vigilantly observed and promptly re- 
sisted, whenever they peep forth; and not suffered to creep in under 
cover of any names, however justly esteemed and venerated, 


Yours, Xe. H. 


ON COLLECTIONS AT THE OFFERTORY. 


Sirk,—lI understand that the practice of making and placing upon the 
altar collections of money, when no opportunities of receiving communion 
is offered to the people, is beginning to be adopted in some places. I 
shall be very much obliged to any of the parties who have seen fit to 
adopt this practice, if they will shew how it is to be cleared of a diffi- 
culty which has always presented itself to my mind in connexion with 
it. The difficulty is this:—The persons from whom the money to 
be so placed is collected must be supposed to be at the time fit or 
unfit, willing or unwilling, to receive the holy communion. If the 
clergyman supposes them to be fit and willing to communicate, how 
can he reconcile it to himself to withhold from them that which they 
have a right to receive at his hands? or, how can he appeal to them, 
on the plea mentioned in the offertory, to present carnal things, in 
consideration of spiritual, when at the very time when he is making 
this appeal, and seeking the carnal things, he is w ithholding spiritual 
things from them, though he supposes them both w illing and fitted to 
receive them ? 

But if the clergyman supposes his people to be either so unfit or so 
unwilling to receive the holy communion that he thinks it advisable 
to withhold from them even the opportunity of doing so, is it quite 
reconcilable with a due sense of propriety to place upon the altar 
the money of people who at the time are supposed to be unfit or un- 
willing to communicate at the altar ? 

If the offer of communion has been made, but those who have 
shewn themselves willing to receive it are too few in number to fulfil 
the requisitions of the church, and so the communion cannot be admi- 
nistered, in this case there can, I conceive, be no objection to placing 
their money upon the altar, at which they are only hindered from 
communicating through the delinquency of others. 

Sir, yours, PAROCHIALIs. 
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ON THE LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, 


Sirn,—Mr. Barker's letter in defence of the Liverpool Collegiate 
Institution in your last number, in which he unequivocally expresses 
a hope that the day is not far distant when national educ ation « will 
be placed upon precisely the same footing,’ makes it incumbent upon 
me to furnish your re aders with a fuller explanation than he has done 
of the real character of that institution. 

korward as Liverpool has hitherto been in resisting latitudinarian 
aggression, and happily united in maintaining sound religious education 
according to the liturgy and catechism* of the ¢ hurch, it is felt that a 
grievous injustice has been done to a large body of our clergy and 
laity by the vratuitous adoption of a novel prine iple, which has pli iced 
them in an invidious position, and has prevented their co-operation 


in a work which might have been highly beneficial to the interests of 


the church, instead of retlecting discredit upon its supporters. 

Mr. Barker complains that I affirm that the catechism is discarded 
from the collegiate institution, and quotes extracts from the rules to 
prove that the church children will receive a church edueation. But 


it is very evident, from the heading of my letter, and from that of 


Parochi: ilis, to whir h it was an answer, as we ll as from the protest 
which appeared in the January Number of this Magazine, that the 
sole controversy is about the teac hing of the cate chisin to the children 
of dissenters.’ And therefore, unless Mr. Barker is prepared to affirm 
thi at the children of dissenters will be re quire “1 to attend the lectures to 
be delivered upon the “articles, homilies, liturgy, and catechism,” it 
does not appear that these rules have to do w ith the question. It is 
to little purpose that we are informed that “there is not a word in 
them about the exclusion of the Church Catechism,” while it is ad- 
mitted that “in the original prospectus, which is regarded as the basis 
upon which the internal arrangements of the institution will be framed, 
it is provided that “ only the children of the members of the church 
of England shall be required to learn the Chureh Catechism.” 

The church has ever regarded schism as a sin; this is clear from 


* « In reference to the controversies which this separation of the clergy from the 
corporation schools has excited, the committee will conclude their report with avery 


tew words of calm and dispassionate expostulation. Imputing no unfairness of 


motive to others, they claim the credit of fairness and integrity for the clergy and 
themselves. They not only allow, but affirm that in every country, more especially in 
a country blessed as this is with the full enjoymentof civil and religious liberty, every 
man has a right to pursue the plan of education which he thinks most conformable 
to the religion which he professes, and most conducive to its general prevalence and 
dittusion; and upon this principle they affirm that the established clergy are not 
only warranted, but in duty solemnly bound to take care that the national religion, 
according to the liturgy and catechism provided by the national church, should be the 
foundation of national education, and should be the first and chief thing taught to the 


poor, If they neglect this, it appears to the committee that they neglect their chief 


duty to God and their sovereign. If they sacrifice this principle, “they sacrifice 
principle which they are solemnly sworn to maintain—a principle, moreover, which 
the committee think may be maintained witbout the slightest derogation from the ac- 
knowledged and sacred right of religious liberty.”—(Extract from the Report for 
1856-7 of the Committee “of the * Church- of-Eng] and School Society,” of which 
committee Mr. Barker is a member. 
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the liturgy, articles, and canons. With what consistency, then, can 
chure hmen receive dissenters with open arms, as if there was nothing 
reprehensible in their conduct. ‘Toleration is extended towards them 
to the utmost, as it ought to be. But to lower the church's teaching 
in order to suit their defective creed, is not only to tolerate, but : 
openly to countenance, approve, and encourage dissent ; and this, too | 
in the case of sects in whom dissent is utterly unjustifiable, inasmuch 

as they are supposed to differ from the ¢ hurch in no essential doctrine, 

and to be what Mr. Barker calls “ dissenters of orthodox sentiments ;”’ 

as if it were not presumption and unfaithfulness to separate that | 
“ Ba ny of Christ’ which we are pledged by our ordination vows to 

: each the people, from the doctrine of Christ, as though we were autho- | 

4 avd to pronounce that the former may be safely dispensed with. It 


ny Weare Septet LS 
ghee at 
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does not require much penetration to perceive that by departing from 
the requirements of the church in deference to dissenting scruples in 
one particular, a pledge is by implication given to waive, as non- 
essential, whatever else is offensive to dissenting consciences, and that 
thus encouragement is held out to them to persevere in their dissent. 
ml Nay, this conduct in the clergy is a virtual denial of the apostolical 
is commission, for it, will be readily concluded either that there is no 
ministerial Commission at all, or that no efficacy is attached to it, if bi | 
those who profess to bear this commission express no disapprobation " 
of unauthorized assumptions of the sacred office, and agree not to warn : 
separatists of the danger of their position. 

And now for Mr. Barker’s defence of this innovation, and the sort 
of arguments by which he would prove that there is “ church autho- 
rity” for this concession to the dissenters, He sums up in the follow- 
ing words :—“ Here, then, is a ‘ catena patrum’ strong enough to bind 
the most violent opponent to concession, if only he has a well-developed | 
organ of veneration for church authority. He must be an ultra-pro- 
testant indeed who protests any longer against a principle acted upon 
, by the Insh church, ap proved by the English church, ready to be 
. adopted by the Bishop of Exeter, and sanctioned by the diocesan of 

.W.” Now, in the first place, the circumstances of Ireland, 

iat five-sixths of the population are papists, are so very different 





from those of England, that it is unreasonable to make the experi- ; 
B. ments being tried by the Irish Church Education Society, and the 
measures forced upon them by the exigencies of that country, the rule Bg 
% of our school arrangements ; and it is doing : a palpable injustic e to the 
E bishops and clergy of the Irish chureh to suppose that they — 
| a have given up the “catechism and formularies of the chureh’’ a 4 
Py country where five-sixths of the population are meinbers of the pach bs 
, A blished church. - i 
, es Again, it is argued that the prine iple i is “approved by the English 
, church,” inasmuch as the Irish Socie ty has been received into union | 
ie by the National Society. But this union is merely for the interchange ml 
. &§ of good offices, and no one ever imagined that it implied identity of a 
i i vale i in all things. The National Soc lety give Ss ho grants to Ireland ; Ms i 
r &§ and so far from approving of this anti- catechism principle, the adop- wal | 
h tion of the catechism as a general rule is prescribed by their charter, Nie | 
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and the jealousy with which they are disposed to regard any deviation 
from this rule is pointedly marked by the declaration which has lately 
been so universally signed throughout the country. In reference to 
this point, it is singular enough to find, from the following letter, the 
member of a liberal ministry taking the same side with the friends of 
the Liverpool Institution, and urging the National Society to abandon 
the very principle in question :— 
April 1, 1839. 

veseeseee “TL have always thought, and still think, that more good, and, above all, 
more rapid good, would have been done, if it had been practicable to bring the two 
societies [i. e., the National Society, and the British and Foreign School Society ] 
under one general rule ; all that was wanting was, that your rule respecting catechisms 
should not have been enforced in the case of Dissenters. ‘To act thus, would not have 
involved any sacrifice of principle whatever; but even if it had, that sacrifice was so 
small a one, and the object of putting an end toall jealousies and disputes was so very 


great, that I would not have hesitated, Believe me, Xc., 
‘To the Rev. J.C, Wigram, (Signed ) T. Sprixe Rice.” 


Secretary of the Nationa! Society.” 


Surely it is high time for our Liverpool educationists to pause, when 
they find themselves in such close alliance with my Lord Monteagle, 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But the anti-catechism principle is not only, according to Mr. B., 
approved by the English church, but it is also ready to be adopted by 
the Bishop ‘of Exeter. It must be admitted that as regards national 
education, (i. e., in the disposal ofa public grant, to whit . dissenters are 
compelled to contribute,) the Bishop of Exeter would yield the principle 
in question ; but it by no means follows that he would sanetion it in 
a voluntary assoc iation such as the Liv erpool Institution. But even 
“mn he done this in his own diocese, and had he and many other 
bis hops gone much further than merely consent to undertake the office 
of visitor in similar institutions, still it would be a sufficient answer to 
say that a far greater number of the bishops had not adopted, nor 
were ready to sanction any sucb principle. 

And, moreover, it Is necessary to remind Mr. Barker that those who 
venerate “chureh authority’ are not in the habit of confounding the 
opinions of two or three bishops with the opinion of the church. It is 
scarcely possible to be ultra-protestant in protesting against such a 
em sh principle as this, which, under the present system of nominating 
bishops, would often have the effect of supe rseding ¢ all church autho- 
rity, and force the church to speak the doctrines of the minister of the 
day. 

Such is Mr. Barker’s defence, and his idea of a catena patrum. 
Whether the party who are accustomed to defer to a few modern autho- 
rities have “ well-dere cee organs of veneration for church authority,’ 
or no, I leave others to determine. 

It had been my intention, but that I have already exceeded the fair 
limits of a letter, to have stated a few facts in reference to the forma- 
tion of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, which speak for them- 
selves, and are quite sufficient to stamp the character of the whole 
proceedings, 

[f it were generally known who were the first promoters of this 
socicty—that they sought the co-operation of dissenters, and con- 
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ferred with presbyterians, before they consulted even the rectors of 


Liverpool on the subject—if it were known that the boasted “ mo- 
derate principle” of conceding the catechism to dissenters was so much 
too moderate for them, that from the first it was intended to admit 
dissenters upon the committee of management—that this resolution 
was persevered in, in opposition to the known disapproval of the 
clergy, to whose decision the matter was at length very reluctantly 
submitted, and then, as they thought proper to say, “not as a matter 
of right, but courtesy’’—if it were known that the individual who 
was chiefly busy in this affair held out a threat to the clergy that the 
institution should be carried out according to the original prospectus 
in spite of their decision, and did actually move an amendment at a 
public meeting to this effect, after the clergy had recorded their deli- 


berate opinion against the admission of dissenters by a majority of 


32 to 7—if it were known, too, that this concession to the dissenters 
was altogether gratuitous and uncalled for, that so far from it being 
suggested by the dissenters, one of their preachers at the public meet- 
ing expressed his full confidence in the chureh’s teaching, and declared 
that he should be perfectly satisfied if the institution were established 
ona thoroughly church-of-Hngland basis—if these and other facts were 
generally known, I cannot doubt that all sound churchmen would enter- 
tain but one opinion of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, and be 
little disposed to take it as a model, or recommend its principle for 
general adoption. On the contrary, I feel assured that they would 
have reason to consider it rather a profestant than a legitimate church 
movement, and as exhibiting some of the worst features of religious 
and political partisanship. ‘lo what else can we attribute the follow- 
ing disgraceful sentence from the leading article of the “ Liverpool 
Standard,” the accredited organ of the low-church party, in explana- 
tion of the “ principal grounds of objection” to the Catechism :— 

“ There isa certain school of theologians in the church of England who maintain that 
the Catechism, in the introductory questions alluded to, inculcates the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration, We believe that the great majority of dissenters, misled by this 
erroneous interpretation, attach the same meaning to the language of the Catechism, 
Hence their decided objection to the introductory portion of that excellent formulary. 
But who is to blame for this? Must not the blame attach to those semi-popish divines in 
the church of England who maintain the soul-destroying doctrine to which we have alluded ? 
We must speak plainly on this subject, because we feel strongly. Believing as we 
do that there is not a more pernicious dogma in the creeds of popery itself, than the here- 
tical doctrine of baptismal regeneration, we are not surprised that the dissenters should 
have strong objections to a formulary, in which they are confidently told by the 
Laudite or Puseyite clergy the doctrine in question is inculeated. Nor are we sur- 


prised that the projectors of the Collegiate Institution have agreed to remove so 
serious a stumbling-block out of the way of their dissenting trethren.” 


I am far from believing that the majority of those who have lent 
their names to the Collegiate Institution approve of such language as 
this; but it was suffered to go forth to the public without any subse- 
quent correction ; and it affords indisputable proof that to concede 
the Catechism to dissenters is not to give up merely a form of words, 
but the essential doctrines of the church. 


I am, very faithfully yours, Cecin Wray. 


Liverpool. 
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ON THE SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANS.—No. IL. 


Dear Sin,—Neither Mr. Cumming, to whom I am much obliged for 
his kindly notice of my former letter, nor his learned antagonists, 
have thought it worth their while to consider the point whic h Thad 
attempted to bring before your ret ulers—viz.., that the laying on the 
hands of the second order of the priesthood must, on ci itholic prin- 
ciples, be supposed to confer some peculiar privilege, unless actual 
proof to the contrary can be advanced. May | be permitted to suggest 
that an inadvertence on this head has rendered unsatisfactory the 
very ingenious d priort argument of Mr. Perceval in chap. v. of his 
“ Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical Succession ?” 

I proceed to remark upon the letter of a correspondent, who has 
lately, in your Magazine, attempted to prove the uselessness of my in- 
quiry, instead of REPLYING to it. He argues that whatever may be the 
merits of presbyterian ordination, abstractedly considered, history re- 
duces them to a dream. I beg first to refer him to Mr, Percevyal's 
work already quoted. In Ap pendix (H.) he has shewn that the 
failure of the due consecration of any one single bishop 1 in the line 
would nor destroy the theory of succession. Now ¢f there be any gift 


conveyed in the ordination of a Scotch presbytery, this argument of 


the able incumbent of East Horsley tells with AppITIONAL force 
against the loss of such a gift, whatever it be, because of the numbers 
concerned, Secondly, if it can be ascertained that over and above the 
defective mission of the teachers of our northern establishment, they 
have NO orders, the question yet remains of importance to Anglo- 
catholics, whether the part which presbyters bear in our ordination 
service communicates a spiritual grace or not? I have merely to add 
that I do not see how any consistent member of the Anglican church 
could possibly assent to Mr, Cumming’s view, which puts the ordi- 
nation of his co-presbyters on the same footing as that of our bishops, 
for, though he allows that the Scottish system might be amended, he 
denies expressly that he is preclude d from the « enjoyment of any 
divine privilege realised in episcopal churches; and he, moreover, 
totally disclaims the defect of mission, which, though it more or less 
affects the whole Reformation-ministry, episcopal or non-episcopal, with 
a difficulty, is most glaring in the case of Scotland, where the people 
have cast off bishops, who held the faith, and whose line is preserved 
to this day. ‘Those who are ve ‘rsed in the controv ersy with Rome 
should not lose sight of the distinction between orders and —". 
laithfully yours, K. W.d 


ON THE MARGINAL REFERENCES. 


Mr. Epitor,—Perhaps you or one of your correspondents will give 
me the history of margin: al references in the Bible, as it is of some im- 
portance to know whether the ‘"y may be used as giving any authority 
for a particular interpretation of certain texts. I have been led to ask 
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this question from a consideration of Gal. ii. 19—« For I, through the 
law, am dead to the /aw.”’ Is the same thing meant by “ the daw” in 
each case—viz., the Jewish law—so that it signifies the same as that 
other text, Gal. iii. 24—“ The law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ’? or are two different things intended—viz., the law of 
grace and the law of works, as the marginal reference would suggest 
from Romans, viii. 2—“For the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death ?” 
Your obedient servant, U. J. 








NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Tuk Editor regrets that he is obliged to defer due notice of several 

works, for which he hopes to find room next month. Particularly the 

very able and interesting volume of Discourses just published by 

Dr. M‘Caul, under the title of “ Plain Sermons on subjects practical 

and prophetic” (Wertheim); and Mr, Churton’s “ Karly English 

: Church” (Burns), which is a most valuable contribution to church 

> _ history. 

; Some good reprints should also be mentioned, as Bishop Cosins’ | 
| “ History of Popish Transubstantiation” (Leslie), edited (one need 
3 not say with much care and ability) by Mr. Brewer; and “ Fudler’s 
History of Cambridge’ (Parker), by Mr. Wright. A third edition of ; 
_ Mr. Pratt’s “ Old Paths’’ (Parker), carefully revised and greatly en- 

larged, has been published. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 
AN ARGUMENT ON THE BRAINTREE CHURCH-RATE QUESTION, 

BY ONE OF THE CHURCHWARDENS. 

PART III,-—APPENDIX. 

[Since the preceding Number was published, judgment in this case ‘ 
has been given by the Court of Queen's Bench, and it will be found 
; among the Documents. It is, however, not on that account the less 
important to give the remaining portion of the authorities, as it has 
been determined to carry the proceedings by writ of error into the 
Exchequer Chamber. ] : 
VI. Tue Case In VENTRIS IS CONSISTENT WITH THE WHOLE wea 
COURSE OF ECCLESIASTICAL DECISIONS BEFORE AND SINCE, 


VII. THe Case iN VENTRIS IS NOT OPPOSED BY ANY SINGLE CASE 
4 IN THE TEMPORAL COURTS; BUT ALL SUCH CASES, WHEN “ 
THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATED, MAY BE RECONCILED WITH IT. ie 
Anonymous, (C. P. 1371.)—Year Book, 44 Edw. 3. ab 
RePLEGIARE fuit sue vers un A. q’ avowa le prisel p’ le reason q’ il y avoit Sed) 
un convocation des parocheins de l’esgl’ de E. p’ amender les defaults de lour ne 
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esglise, et pur ceo q’ il y avoit def’ en le coverture, ils taxer’ entre eux un 
summe de x li. pur amend’ les def’, et assesseront per assent de eux mesme, 
de lev’ de chescun carve de terr. vj d., et de chescun vache jd. ob., et de 
chescun x barbits ob., et pur ceo q’ le pl’ avoit terr’ et barbits, et vaches, 
issint q’ le summe de eux amounteroit a ix s., et fuit parochien del dit esglise, 
et chescun auters des p’ochians taxes et assesses solouqz lour portion de 
chateux, et sur ceo ils ordeiner’ ij collectors, dont le def’ est un, et ils assenter’ 
q’ si les parties q’ fueront taxes ne voill’ my paier, q’ les collectors purront 
distr’, et per ceo q’ le pl’ ne voillet my paier ceo q’ fuit taxe, cest a scavoir, ix 
s., no’ prisom’ distr’ et avowam’ le prisel et diom’ q’ tiel custom ad este illon- 
ques de tout temps dont memory ne court. 

Belknap, Serj.—1l\ ad avowe p’ reason d'un assent, q’est un matter, et auxy 
p’ reason de custome, q’est un auter matter, p’ q’ il rely en certain. 

Thorp, C. J.—ll serr’ plus fort de mainten’ cest avowry p’ reason d’un 
custome s’ de prendr’ distr’ si ne serroit p' assent, issint q’ le force de la 
avowry est vostre assent, mes cel assent a force p’ le custome. 

Belknap,—Et no’ demandom’ judgment, depuisq’ il ad fait cest avowry pu 
un taxer a saint esgl’, quel chose duist estre levy p’ compulsion del ordinary, 
et de cel assent dont il parle il ne monstre riens judg’ et priom’ no’ da- 
mages. 

Kirton, J—Il y ad un usage per my per tout le terre q’ leyes appell’ 
Bylawes s’ per assent des vicines de deliver un summe pur ferr’ un pount, ou 
un causey, ou wall de mier, p’ lour assent de assesser chescun vicine a un cer- 
tein et q’ ils poient puis ceo distr’. Et auxi si commin’s ont commin en un 
certein lieu, p’ assent ils poient ordein’ q’ ils ne devient comminer en un cer- 
tein parcel devant certein temps, et s’ils font, q’ils serront distr’, et cest chose 
est use per my le terr’ et avowr’ mainteinable pur cel cause en cest case, et 
coment q’ touts le vicines ne voillent vener, sicome proclamat’ soit fait de ceo 
fair. auxib’ serront ceux q’ font default lies, come les auters q’ fueront pre- 
sentes. 

Finchden, J.—Si cest ordinance soit p’ chose q’ serroit common dam’, s’, 
p pount fait, ou causey, ou wall de myer, vo’ dites ley, mes s’il soit p’ lour 
singuler profit, come en vostre case de common, nul home serra lye, mes ceux 
q assenteront a ceo, et sic nota. 

Belknap.—No’ d’dom. judgmt ut supra. 

Thorp.—Vo’ ne dedites my l’assent, et cest assent fuit pur eschuer greinde! 
damages al common people, per q’ &c. 

Belknap —N’ osa my demurrer, mes dit, q’ il n’ assentist my al summe pur 
q’ le distr’ prist. 

Et alii e contra, &c. Et sic l’issue fuit prise sur l’assent. Et quidam 

dixer’ que Belknap poit aver demur’. 


ee 


Ronerts AND Oruers, (C. P. 1627.)—Hetley’s Reports, 61. 


Roberts and others in East Greenwich, were cited in the Spiritual Court to 
pay money that the churchwardens had expended in reparation of the church. 
And the inhabitants alleged, that the tax was made by the churchwardens 
themselves, without calling the freeholders, and also that the moneys were ex- 
pended in the re-edifying of seats which belonged to their several houses ; and 
they never assented that they should be pulled down. And now that allega- 
tion was not allowed, but sentence was given against them. And then they 
appealed to the Arches, where this allegation was also rejected ; and for that 
he prayed a prohibition. And the court agreed, that the tax cannot be made 
by the churchwardens, but by the greater number of inhabitants it may ; and 
a prohibition was granted. But by Yelverton, if it be cited by ez officio, a 
prohibition will not lie. For so it was ex insinuatione, &c. for the wardens 
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came and prayed a citation, &c. But by Richardson, Harvey and Crook 
privately, a prohibition will lie in both cases. 
Same Cass, Godolphin’s Ecclesiastical Law, 148. 


ANonyMovs, (K. B. 1671.)}—1 Modern Reports, 79. 


Moved for a prohibition to the Spiritual Court, for that they sue a parish 
for not paying a rate made by the churchwardens only ; whereas by law the 
major part of the parish must join. Twisden, Justice. Perhaps no more of 
ry parish will come together. Counsel. If that did appear, it might be some- 

ing. 


Wayrte anv Oruers v. German, (K. B. 1680.)—2 Shower’s Reports, 141. 


[Suit in Ecclesiastical Court for a church-rate. Prohibition prayed on a 
suggestion that the rate was for rebuilding the church, and also that the libel 
did not allege that the rate was made by a majority.] 

North, C J.—’Tis said the parish or some of them did rightfully make the 
tax; and can that be understood otherwise than of the major part? and if 
but forty of the parish appear, the major part may tax the whole parish... . 

I have only to consider whether it be within their jurisdiction; if they 
wrong you, you may appeal ; we cannot prohibit unless they encroach on our 
jurisdiction... . 

Certainly a church may be new built that is likely to fall down ; and this is 
quite different from building new churches where were none before. 

Prohibition refused. 


Anonymous, (K. B. 1683.)—1 Ventris’ Reports, 367. 


A motion for a prohibition to a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court for a church- 
rate, suggesting that they had pleaded that it was not made with the consent 
of the parishioners, and that the plea was refused. 

The court said, that the churchwardens (if the parish were summoned and re- 
fused to meet or make a rate) might make one alone for the repairs of the church, 
if needful, because that if the repairs were neglected, the churchwardens were to 
be cited, and not the parishioners. 

And a day was given to shew cause why there should not go a prohibition. 





Rogers v. Davenant, Parson or Wuitecuaret, (C. P. 1674.)—1 Modern 
Reports, 194. 


North, C. J.—The Spiritual Court may compel parishioners to repair their 
parish church if it be out of repair, and may excommunicate every one of them 
till it be repaired; and those that are willing to contribute must be absolved, 
till the greater part of them agree to assess a tax; but the court cannot assess 
them towards it. It is like to a bridge or a highway ; a distringas shall issue 
against the inhabitants to make them repair it, but neither the King’s Court, 
nor the justices of the peace, can impose a tax for it. 


* In the later editions there is a marginal note, which has been referred to as 
explaining this case—“ The Spiritual Court cannot enforce the payment of a rate 
made by the churchwardens only.” But this is entirely a modern interpolation, and 
is not warranted by the text. 
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Wyndham, Atkyns, and Ellis, Justices, accorded, the churchwardens cannot, 
none but parliament can impose a tax; but the greater part of the parish can 
make a bye-law; and to this purpose they are a corporation. But if a tax 
be illegally imposed, as by a commission from the bishop to the parson and 
some of the parishioners to assess a tax; yet if it be assented to, and con- 
firmed by the major part of the parishioners, they in the Spiritual Court may 
proceed to excommunicate those that refuse to pay it. 





[Same Case.) Rocers v. Davenant.—1 Modern Reports, 236. 


By the Court. First, If a church is in decay, the Bishop’s Court must pro- 
ceed against the whole parish to have it repaired; for they cannot rate any 
particular person towards the repair of it. But the churchwardens must sum- 
mon the parish; and that needs not be from house to house, but a general 
public summons at the church is sufficient ; and the major part of them that 
appear may bind the parish. 

Secondly, If the church and chancel be out of repair, the parishioners are 
only chargeable to be contributory towards the repairs of the navis ecclesic. 

Thirdly, If a libel be against the parish for not repairing the church, though 
the word ecclesia may include the chancel, yet we will not grant a prohibition. 

Fourthly, If a tax be set by the major part of the parish pro reparatione 
ecclesia, it is well enough; and afterward any part of the money raised be 
laid out upon the chancel, the parish ought not to allow it upon the church- 
warden’s accounts. But if a tax be imposed expressly for the repairs of the 
body of the church and of the chancel, we will not suffer them to proceed. Or 
if a libel be against a parish for not repairing the navis ecclesia and the 
chancel, we will prohibit them. 

Fifthly, [fa church be down, and the parish increased, so that of necessity they 
must have a larger church, the major part of the parish may raise a tax for the 
enlarging it as well as the repairing it. 

[t was insisted on at the bar, that to a tax for the increasing of a church, 


the consent of every parishioner must be had. But the court was of another 
opinion, 


[Same Case.) Rocers v. Davenantr.—2 Modern Reports, 8, 


In prohibition the question was, whether, if a church be out of repair, or 
so much out of order that it must be re-edified, the bishop of the diocese may 
direct a commission to empower commissioners to tax and rate every parish- 
ioner for the re-edifying thereof? The court unanimously agreed, that such 
commissions are against law, and therefore granted a prohibition to the 
Spiritual Court to stop a suit there commenced against some of the parish- 
ioners of Whitechapel for not paying the tax according to their proportions. 

It was agreed, that the Spiritual Court has power to compel the parish to 
repair the church by their ecclesiastical censures, but they cannot appoint 
what sums are to be paid for that purpose, because the churchwardens, by the 
consent of the parish, are to settle that. As if a bridge be out of repair, the 
justices of peace cannot set rates upon the persons that are to repair it, but 
they must consent to it themselves. These parishioners here who contribute 
to the charge of repairing the church, may be spared; but as for those who 
are obstinate, and refuse to do it, the Spiritual Court may proceed to excom- 


munication against them ; hut there may be a lidel to pay the rates set by the 
churchwardens, — 
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WHELER AND Lambert, (K. B. 1675.)—3 Keble's Reports, 533. 


Ex motione Sergeant Baldwin to discharge prohibition as in Easter term and 
Trinity term last, was done in C. B, on suggestion that the parishioners of 
St. Peter’s in Colchester used yearly in Easter week to choose churchwardens, 
and that none else can execute as such, pleaded in suit by the defendant in 
Spiritual Court for taxes and charges expended by Anger, in reparation of 
church-bells, &c., two years last past as churchwarden de facto, and if not 
legal, the parish might have had a mandat to remove him. 

Hales, Chief Justice, said, that where the question is who is churchwarden, 
a prohibition lieth; but this is a suit to pay a rate set by the parson of the 
parish and churchwardens, so whether the churchwarden do anything or not, 
the Spiritual Court may inquire of the default of reparation, and it might as 
well be put in issue whether he were rightful parson; also if the church- 
warden do not agree, yet if the majority of parishioners tax, it’s sufficient, as 
Jeofferies case, which the court agreed, and that it’s too late now to examine 
this in the successor’s time; and prohibition was denied. 

Same Case, 1 Bacon’s Abridgment, 600. 





St. Mary Macpaen, Bermonpsry Cuurcu,1n Soutuwark, (Exch. 1677.) 
2 Modern Reports, 222. 


In a prohibition, it was the opinion of the whole court, that if a church be 
so much out of repair that it is necessary to pull it down, and that it cannot 
be otherwise repaired, in such case, upon a general warning or notice given to 
the parishioners, much more if there be notice given from house to house, the 
major part of the parishioners then present, and meeting according to such 
notice, may make a rate for the pulling down of the church to the ground, and 
building it upon the old foundation, and for making of vaults where they are 
necessary, as they were in this church, by reason of the springing water. 

Secondly, Though the rate be higher than the money paid for doing all this, 
yet it is good, and the churchwardens are chargeable for the overplus, they 
not being able to compute to a shilling. 

Thirdly, That if any of the parishioners refuse to pay their proportion ac- 
cording to the rate, they may be libelled against in the Spiritual Court ; and 
if the libel allege the rate to be pro reparatione ecclesie generally, though in 
strictness ecclesia contains both the body and chancel of the church; yet by 
the opinion of the Courts of Common Pleas and of the Exchequer, it shall be 
intended that the rate was only for the body of the church. But in this case, 
it was made appear clearly that the rate was only for the body, and that 
the minister was at the charge of the chancel. 

Fourthly, And both courts agreed, that when a prohibition is moved, and 
desired on purpose to stop so good a work as the building a church, the court 
will not compel the parties to take issue upon the suggestion, when upon exa- 
mination they find it to be false, and therefore will not grant a prohibition ; 
for if the rate be unduly imposed, the party grieved hath a remedy in the 
Spiritual Court, or may appeal, if there be a sentence against him. 

Fifthly, The bishop or his chancellor cannot set a rate upon a parish, but 
it must he done by the parishioners themselves ; and so North, Chief Justice, 
said that it had been lately ruled in the Common Pleas. mpoeaas 

Afterwards the Court of King’s Bench was moved for a prohibition in this 
case, and it was denied; so that in this case there was the opinion of al! the 
three courts. 

This matter was so much laboured, because twenty-four quakers were 
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reported to be oncerned in the rate, and they were unwilling to pay towards 


the building of a church. 


OS 


Pense v. Provse, (K. B. 1695.)—1 Lord Raymond's Reports, 59. 


Mr. Pratt moved for a prohibition to the Consistory Court of the Bishop of 
Exeter, where his client was libelled against for a rate assessed by the church- 
wardens by custom for repair of the church, as well the chancel as the nave of 
the church. And resolved, 1. That the parishioners, and not the church- 
wardens, ought to assess the rate. 2. That the parson ought to repair the 
chancel, and not the parishioners, but that the parishioners ought to repair the 
nave of the church. And by Holt, Chief Justice,—By the canon law the 
parson ought to repair the whole; but by the custom of England the parson 
shall repair the chancel, and the parishioners the nave of the church. And by 
the custom of London the parishioners shall repair the chancel also. But 
Rokeby, Justice, was of opinion, that the parishioners ought to contribute to 
the charge of the ornaments of the chancel, but Holt doubted of that. Then 
Sir Bartholomew Shower moved, that a prohibition should be granted, only 
quoad the suit for the rate for the chancel. But resolved, that the prohi- 
bition shall be for the whole, because it is but one rate and entire; but if a 
man libel for two distinct things, the one of which is of ecclesiastical conuzance, 
and the other not, a prohibition shall be granted, guoad that which is of tem- 
poral conuzance, and they of the Court Christian shall proceed for the other. 
Therefore in the principal case a prohibition was granted. 

(Same Case.) Pierce v. Provse.—Salkeld’s Reports, 165. 

Churchwardens assessed a rate for repairs of the church, and after libelled 
against a parishioner for not paying it. Et per cur. being moved for 
a prohibition, 1. The parishioners ought to assess the rate, and not the 


churchwardens ; 2. The parishioners are only bound to repair the church, and 
not the chancel, for that is to be repaired by the parson. 





(Same Casze.] Hawkins v. Rouse.—Hol?’s Reports, 139. 


A libel was exhibited for not paying to a church-rate; the case was thus : 
It being presented in the Consistory Court of the bishop that the church and 
chancel of D. in the city of Exeter, was out of repair, &c., the churchwardens 
of the said parish made a rate upon the inhabitants towards the charge of re- 
pairing the said church and chancel; and also had repaired the church and 
chancel, and beautified the same. But Hawkins, who was a parishioner, re- 
fused to pay his proportion of the saidrate. The plaintiff hereupon suggested 
for a prohibition, that of common right the chancel ought to be repaired by 
the parson only; and further, that every rate for the repair of any parish 
church should be made by the parishioners, or the greater part of them, and 
not by the churchwardens alone without the others. 

Holt, C. J.—lt is by the peculiar law of this kingdom that the parishioners 
are charged with the repairs of the body of the church; besides, this is one 
entire rate, as well for repairing the chancel, to which the parishioners are 
not liable, as for repairing the church, to which they are; so that it cannot 
be distinguished how much was assessed for the repairs of the one and the 
other separately : and for these reasons a probibition was granted to the whole 
suit upon this rate. 

Per Car.—Without a special custom, the parishioners are not to repair the 
chancel ; the parson is bound to do it of common right. 
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[Same Case.] Hawkins v, Rous.—Carthew's Reports, 360. 


Prohibition to the Consistory Court of the Bishop of Exon, where the libel 
recited that T. S., dean rural, &c., had presented that the church and chancel 
of D. in the city of Exon, was out of repair, &c., and that the churchwardens 
of the said parish did make, or cause to be made, a certain rate upon the in- 
habitants thereof towards the charge of repairing the said church and chancel ; 
and that the churchwardens had accordingly repaired the church and chancel, 
and beautified the same with ornaments ; and that Hawkins was a parishioner 
of the said parish, and refused to pay his proportion of the said rate. The 
plaintiff now suggested for a prohibition, that of common right the chancel 
ought to be repaired at the charge of the parson only, without any contri- 
bution from the parishioners ; and further, that every rate made for the repair 
of any parish church ought to be made by the parishioners, or the greater 
part of them, and not by the churchwardens alone without the other parish- 
loners. 

Et per Holt, C. J.—By the civil and canon law, the parson is obliged to re- 
pair the whole church, and ’tis so in all Christian kingdoms but in England, 
for "tis by the peculiar law of this nation that the parishioners are charged 
with the repairs of the body of the church. Besides, this is one entire rate, as 
well for repairing the chancel, to which the parishioners are not liable, as for 
repairing the church, to which they are liable, so as it cannot be distinguished 
how much was assessed towards the repairs of the one and the other sepa- 
rately. And for these reasons a prohibition was granted generally to the 
whole suit upon this rate; though it was very much insisted on the other side 
that the prohibition might go quoad the rate for repairs of the chancel only. 





(Same Case.] Anonymous.—Comberhach’s Reports, 344. 


A prohibition was granted to stay a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court, the 
libel setting forth that a rate was made for repair of a church and chancel in 
Exeter ; for the parish is not to be rated for the repair of the chancel ; and the 
rate being entire, the prohibition must be so too, for it is a void rate in toto. 
Holt was of opinion that if there be public notice given to the parishioners, and 
they will not come, the churchwardens may make a rate without them. 





[Same Casz.] Hawkins’ Case.—5 Modern Reports, 390. 


The churchwardens of the parish of St. Edmond’s-on-the- Bridge, in Exeter, 
libelled against Hawkins, setting forth an ancient custom within that parish, 
that the adorning the inside of the chancel has been done and performed by 
the churchwardens at the public charge of the owners aud occupiers of ancient 
houses within the parish, by a rate to be made by the said churchwardens, by 
and with the consent of the major part of the parishioners, having respect to 
the annual value of the houses ; that the chancel wanted reparations and orna- 
ments; and that the churchwardens, by the consent of the major part, &c., 
made a rate, which was confirmed by the bishop, by which Hawkins was 
rated seventeen pounds and one shilling for mills and racks within the said 
parish, which was his due proportion according to the yearly value of the 
houses there ; and that he had not paid the same. 

The defendant suggested for a prohibition, that the parishioners ought not 
to contribute to the repairs, and the adorning the inside of the chancel, and 
denied the custom ; and that the rate was not made by the major part of the 
parish. 

The first issue was found for the plaintiff, that there is such a custom ; and 
the second issue was found against him—viz., that the rate was not made by 
the major part of the parishioners. 
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It was moved in arrest of judgment, and that a consultation might be 
granted, because the Spiritual Court having the original jurisdiction of repara- 
tions of churches, must likewise have the same jurisdiction of all the incidents 
thereunto belonging, as rates, &c.; and the verdict cannot stand in the way, for 
the trial is void, because the matter was not triable at law ; and therefore the 
jurisdiction is still saved. Ifa plea “ ne ng ays accouple” should be tried at the 
assizes, neither party would be concluded by a verdict upon that issue. If 
there had been any inequality in the rate, it might have been tried at law ; but 
whether a rate or not, belongs to another jurisdiction. And to prove that 
where the original matter is of ecclesiastical izance, all the defendants 
thereon are so likewise, there was a case cited in this court where the church- 
wardens libelled against a ioner for a church tax, but the sentence was 
against them ; whereupon they appealed to the metropolitan, and, pending that 
appeal, one of them gave the parishioner a release of all actions and demands ; 
the others still proceeding to reverse the sentence, the parishioner moved for 
a prohibition suggesting this release ; and upon demurrer, it was held to be no 
cause for a prohibition, because the principal matter was merely spiritual ; and 
therefore the Temporal Court would not determine whether the release, which 
was dependent upon it, was a bar or not? And for this reason, though part 
of the issue be found against the plaintiff, yet he shall have judgment notwith- 
standing ; as where the defendant avowed for rent, supposing that one vavisor 
was seised in fee of the locus in quo, &c., and granted the rent; and upon non 
concessit pleaded, it was found specially that another person was seised, and 
made a lease to this vavisor, who granted the rent. Now it happened that 
this lease was determined before the distress taken; and therefore, though 
the issue be found for the avowant, ‘‘ quod vavisor concessit,” yet the estate 
being determined out of which the rent was supposed to be granted, the 
court gave judgment for the plaintiff, though the issue was found against 
him. 


E contra.—No man can say that the parishioners ought of common right to 
repair the chancel; there must be either a custom or prescription to charge 
them. There are two reasons why the defendant cannot be charged in this 
case: First, They allege a custom for owners and occupiers of ancient houses 
to be contributory to the ornaments of the chancel ; but they have not brought 
the defendant to be within that custom, for they do not charge him in respect 
of houses, but for racks and mills. Now if a mill should be construed to bea 
house, yet a rack is not. Secondly, The charge “for and towards the orna- 
ments of a church or chancel” is a personal charge, and shall never be im- 

sed upon the lands of the parishioners, but upon the inhabitants themselves. 

f it had been for the repairs of the church, there the land is liable to be rated ; 
but this rate cannot be good, because it is made for him to pay so much for 
ornaments in proportion to the yearly value of his racks and mills. 

Curia.—W ithout a special custom the parishioners are not to repair the 
chancel. The parson is bound to do it of common right ; but where a tempo- 
ral inheritance is to be charged by a particular custom, the churchwardens 
must bring the defendant within the custom, otherwise it is not good ; for it is 
the custom which gives the jurisdiction. Now in this case the custom was 
alleged for owners of houses to repair, and they have rated the defendant as 
owner of « mill, which cannot be intended a house; for in a precipe quod 
poe a mill cannot be demanded by the name of domus, but it must be de 

ino. 


[Sams Cass.] Paice anv Orners v. Rovse.—12 Modern Reports, 83. 


Rouse, churchwarden, and others, libelled in the Spiritual Court for their 
proportion of a church-rate for repairing the chancel and church, whereas the 
parson de communi jure ought to repair the chancel; and no distinction being 
made, prohibition ought to go to the whole. 
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Per Curiam.— Let it be so ; of common right—that is, by the ancient canon 


and civil law, the ee ought to have repaired the whole church ; and it is 
by the custom of England only that the parish repairs the body. 


, 


Biank v. Newcoms, (K. B. 1699.)—12 Modern Reports, 327. 


A libel was in the Spiritual Court for not paying a parish rate for repairs of 
the church ; and it was suggested for a prohibition, that all parish rates were 
to be by a majority of the parishioners; and that every rate, after it is col- 
lected, becomes void; and that this was not by a majority, &c.; and that the 
suit was to pay this in pursuance of an old rate collected many years before. 

As to the first, it is urged, its not being by a majority of the parishioners 
was : matter only proper for an appeal, and so is the inequality of the rate. — 
2 Bulst. 289. 

As to the second, that this present rate had indeed reference to a former 
one which had been collected, but that was not to give any force or efficacy 
to the former, but only by way of direction of the latter, according to Sir 
Robert Lee’s case. 

Holt, Chief Justice.—The right course is, for the Spiritual Court to give 
sufficient notice to the parish to meet, and make a rate for the reparation of 
the church, which, if they do not do, they may be excommunicated ; but the 
Ecclesiastical Court cannot make a rate, or appoint commissioners to do it ; 
and here the suggestion recites an ancient rate, which, they say, was to be a 
standing order for all times to come ; and that they have confirmed that rate ; 
and that the libel is for want of a new payment according to it. Vide Noy. 
131. 126, in point, for a prohibition in this case; and all that the Spiritual 
Court can do is to make an order that the church be repaired, but not 
to assess a a. And though in the Spiritual Court one omits in the 
libel that which does against him, as here, that the rate was made by commis- 
sioners of the Ecclesiastical Court, a they of the other side may suggest it. 
And here a prohibition was granted. 

Same Casz.—Holt’s Reports, 594. 


Newson v. Bawipry, (K. B. 1702.)—7 Modern Reports, 70. 


Declaration in prohibition for libelling in the Spiritual Court for the pay- 
ment of a parish rate, made at an assembly of twenty parishioners, fifteen 
whereof were against the rate, and five only for it ; and that the money was ex- 

nded in repairing the chancel and railing it, and raising the floor some ste 

igher. It was pleaded that the communion table was, ab antiquo, placed in 
the chancel, and that there were ancient rails about it, which were out of re- 
pair; that at a meeting of a majority of the parishioners the rate was made to 
replace the communion table in the chancel, and to repair the said rails; the 
plea also contained some other things which were thought decent to be done 
at that assembly. But the matter being ill pleaded, they were directed to 
amend their plea, in order to bring the following points in judgment :-— 

First, Whether if the communion table were not in the chancel before, or if 
there were no steps up to it, and the parishioners at a meeting do not find 
that so decent, the majority of them can make a rate to oblige all for altering 
the place of the communion table, or carrying it into the chancel, or for 
raising it higher? And the court inclined they could ; for as to the degrees of 
order and decency there is no rule, but as the parishioners agree among them- 
selves ; and though they are compellable to put things in decent order, yet 
there is no rule for the degrees of decency but the judgment of the majority. 

Secondly, Whether a majority of ne ioners may make.a rate to bind the 
rest for repairing or adorning the c |, for that is the special freehold of 
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the parson. Chesshyre here quoted the case of Rose v. Hawkins in this 
court, where a libel was for a parish rate to repair a church and chancel, and 
a prohibition granted for two reasons; one, because the chancel ought to be 
repaired by the parson ; the other, for that it was suggested the rate was not 
made by a majority, yet because they had not gone to try that point below, 
the court said it was no cause. 


Same Casze.—Farresley’s Reports, 70. 


Parker v. Crerke, (K. B. 1704.)—3 Salkeld’s Reports, 87. 


(Suit in Ecclesiastical Court by the clerk of a parish against the church- 
wardens for so much money due to him by custom every year, and to be 
levied by them on the inhabitants. Prohibition prayed after sentence, on the 
ground that there was no such custom. | 

Per Holt, C. J—’Tis never too late to move B. R. for a prohibition where 
the Spiritual Court had no original jurisdiction, as they had not in this case, 
because a clerk of a parish is neither a spiritual person, nor is this duty in 
demand spiritual, for it is founded on a custom, and by consequence triable at 
law; and therefore the clerks may have an action on the case against the 
churchwardens for neglecting to make a rate and to levy it, or if it had been 
levied and not paid by them to the plaintiff. 


Same Case.—6 Modern Reports, 252. 


Dawson anv Ornens v. WILKINSON anD Oruers, (K. B. 1737.) 
Andrews’ Reports, 11. 


Motion for a prohibition to a suit in the Spiritual Court by the late church- 
wardens against their successors, the present churchwardens, for an allow- 
ance of their accounts; in which an account was decreed, and also that the 
present churchwardens shall make a rate for reimbursing the others what was 
due to them on their accounts. 

It was argued by Mr. Makepeace against the prohibition—1. That as the 
Spiritual Court has a jurisdiction as to the principal, this extends to every- 
thing that is incidental thereto, which the making a rate here is. (Yelv. 172, 
173.) And charchwardens laying out money by the direction of the parish 
are without remedy, unless it be in the Ecclesiastical Court. 2. This being 
after sentence, the fact ought to be verified by affidavit. 

To this it was answered, by Mr. Filmer, that the Spiritual Court hath 
plainly no power to order a rate to be made by the present churchwardens for 
reimbursing the former; which cannot be done without the parish, for they 
can only order an account. (2 Roll. Rep. 73.) And so it was determined in 
Wainewright and Bagshaw, (East, 7 Geo. 2,) and many other cases. Here 
also some of the items of the account are disallowed ; which the court below 
cannot do. 2. As it appears on the face of the sentence that there is a want 
of jurisdiction, there is no need of an affidavit. 

And the court (sc. Page, Probyn, and Chapple, Justices,) were clearly of 
the same opinion upon both the points ; and they cited Tawny’s case, (Salk. 
531,) as to the first; and therefore a prohibition was granted. 

Same Case.—Reports temp. Hardwicke, 381. 





Groves v. Hornsey, (1822.)—1 Haggard’s Reports, 191. 


{Suit in Ecclesiastical Court as to the erection of a gallery in the church, 
and the grant of a faculty for that purpose.) 
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Sir Wm. Scott.—According to the general rules of law, a churchwarden 
cannot make a rate himself; but if he give notice of a vestry for that purpose, 
and if no other parishioners attend it, he may alone; or when only two or 
three attend, they have the power of the parish delegated to them on that 
occasion. 





GREENWOOD AND SpEDDING v. GREAVES AND Oruers, (1832.) 
4 Haggard’s Reports, 77. 


[Articles by churchwardens against parishioners for not making a sufficient 
rate. ae fact being, that the vestry had voted a sum considerably below the 
estimates. 

The case decides, that if the parishioners vote a bond fide, and not a collusive 
rate, though it may be less than that required, the Ecclesiastical Court will 
not interfere, because “ estimates vary.” The point was raised in argument, 
that the churchwardens had not the power to make a rate themselves, (for 
which Rogers v. Davenant was cited,) and therefore were compelled to pro- 
ceed against the parishioners. 

The court gave no opinion upon this point, but said, “If it had been 
alleged that the parishioners had contumaciously, obstinately, and perti- 
naciously refused to make a rate, or that they would only make such a rate as 
hoon manifestly collusive, there might be some grounds for proceeding against 
them.” 





NortuwalteE v. Bennett, (Exchequer, 1833.)—4 Tyrwhitt’s Reports, 236. 


[ Assumpsit for goods sold &c. by the plaintiff’s testator. Plea of set off for 
repairs to parish church done by order of plaintiff’s testator, then acting 
churchwarden. The question was, whether the testator was personally liable 
for repairs ordered by him without the knowledge of the other churchwardens, 
there being no funds in hand. Plaintiff nonsuited, with leave to move to 
enter a verdict.] 

Lyndhurst, C. B.—The plaintiff’s testator here employed the workmen of 
his own authority ; nor does it appear that he ever communicated with the 
other churchwardens. No fund appeared to exist at the time out of which the 
repairs might be paid for. J question if a churchwarden is bound to incur re- 
sponsibility by putting a church in repair, if the parish do not previously supply 
him with funds for that purpose, ‘The plaintiff’s testator, therefore, was per- 
sonally liable for the work which he ordered. 

Bayley, B.—I nonsuited the plaintiff, considering the subject matter of set 
off to constitute a separate demand against his testator, he having ordered the 
work. I thought the other two churchwardens not liable, because the 
plaintiff ’s testator was not shewn to have had any authority expressed or im- 
plied from them to incur the debt. I also thought it his duty to take care 
that he had funds in hand, and to pay ready money. It is probable that it 
would be a good answer for a churchwarden to a libel in the Spiritual Court for 
not repairing a church, that he was not bound to use his own money, and had 
taken steps to get a rate Paip, but without success. Here it did not appear that 
plaintiff’s testator communicated the fact of this order to his co-church- 
wardens.— Rule refused.* 





* In the parallel reports in Crompton and Meeson, 317, and in the Law Journal, 
1835, M. <a the hin eth in Lord Lyndburst’s judgment distinguished by italics 
is not to be found. And the p e in Mr. Baron Bayley’s judgment runs as fol- 
lows :—“ In the case put of a sudden emergency, I apprebend that it would be a 

ood answer to any proceeding in the Ecclesiastical Court against churchwarden 
for not repairing, for him to say that be had no funds, and that there had not been time 
to make a rate. 
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IX. Gaupern vr. Sivsy, (drches, 1799.) 


(Dr. Arnold's MSS.) 
GavupERN v. Sinsy. 
From Peterborough. 

SUIT FOR CHURCH-RATE. 


Dr. Arnold and Dr. Sewell for ap- 
pellant. Not proved expenses which 
charged by churchwardens necessary. 
2. Not proved rate made ; on contrary, 
vestry refused. 

Dr. Battine and Dr. Lawrence. 
Churchwarden may repair, and must— 
to be reimbursed, unless shewn acts 
corruptly—which not. 

Court.—Suit commenced by citation, 
17th April, 1794, in Consistory, Pe- 
terborough, by Silby, churchwarden 
for 1793, of Easton Maudit, against 
Gaudern, for subtraction church-rate, 
for repairs of church and other things 
relating to office of churchwarden. In 
rate, Gaudern assessed at 9/. 6s, O}d. 

Libel pleads, church out of repair, 
and other things wanting, &c. Pa- 
rishioners met 12th May, 1794, and 
agreed church-rate should be made at 
94d.,amounting to31/, Gaudern oc- 
cupied &c., for which duly assessed. 
Personal answer, and five witnesses— 
on which, 22nd November, 1796, sen- 
tence, condemning Gaudern in sum 
and costs. 

Allegation, 12th June, 1797, plead- 
ing church wanted some small repairs; 
might been as well done for less &c.— 
no notice given for vestry as ought 
&c.—rate not allowed by major part 
of inhabitants, but disallowed—four 
witnesses examined. Sorry cause for 
church-rate, only for 31/. odd should 
be depending for five years. Find not 
denied church was in want of repairs— 
not alleged churchwarden guilty of 
any fraud—did anything unfair—not 
suggested anything unequal in rate— 
admitted in answer, Gaudern pos- 
sessed to amount rated. 

But grounds taken—1. Though re- 
pairs necessary, yet not require such 
sum as charged. 2. Assessment not 
as stated made by consent of parish, 
&e. I. When person elected church- 
warden, deputed by parish to keep 
church in repair and renew what gone 
to decay—cannot make additions, put 


(Dr. Robinson’s MSS.) 
GAUDERN v, SELBY. 
Appeal from Peterborough. 


Court.—This is a case commenced 
by citation, April, 1794, by Selby, 
churchwarden for 1793-4, in the parish 
of Eastern Maudit, for church repairs. 
The rate amounts to 311. 6s.—at the 
head of that rate, Mr. Gaudern charged 
Ol. 6s. Ofd. 


The libel pleads, vestry, May, 1793, 
and resolution of vestry for rate of 
94d. in the pound, and that Gaudern, 
at the time of making this rate, occu- 
pied lands at rent of 200/. per an- 
num. Suit before the surrogate of the 
archdeacon and chancellor of Peter- 
borough. Decree against Gaudern, 
with costs of suit. From that sen- 
tence this appeal brought. 

Allegation, that the repairsthat were 
necessary might have been done for 
less than 31/.; that no notice was 
given in the church of vestry ; that the 
article stating general concurrence un- 
true. Rate generally disallowed. Not 
denied that church in want of re- 
pairs—no fraud or improper practice 
alleged against churchwarden—no in- 
equality or unfairness alleged against 
the rate—admitted by Gaudern, that 
he occupied the sum mentioned, and 
the rate fair. 


But ground that is taken, two ob- 
jections—Repairs not such as to re- 
quire 31/.; and rate not made by pa- 
rishioners in vestry. With respect to 
first, I take that law which has been 
laid down—that churchwarden, from 
office, bound to keep the old edifice in 
repair; he cannot buy a new bell, o1 
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up gallery, buy new bell, &c.; but what 
finds bound by oath to keep in repair, 
and wants no authority beyond elec- 
tion ; and even if should do something 
more than absolutely necessary, this 
not ground for parishioners to deny 
payment ; but if have chosen impro- 
vident men—improper choice, but must 
abide by his acts; and if damage done 
to parish, may, though not often done, 
apply to court to set aside and elect 
another. But here have pleaded re- 
pairs not necessary—pleaded are—and 
other things relating to office of church- 
warden. Object, should be specified— 
not necessary—are things every one 
knows necessary—providing bread and 
wine for sacrament—keeping church 
swept—expenses for attending visita- 
tions. Confound rate with account— 
must give account of these, and pro- 
duce vouchers for all above forty shil- 
lings ; if more collected, not lost to 
parish ; to be given over to successor, 
therefore nicety not necessary, but ba- 
lance of evidence, that repairs such as 
absolutely necessary ; two objected to 
lay under great discredit, though not 
incompetent. Clearly of opinion, full 
proof of repairs and other expenses 
such as necessary, and consequently 
which churchwarden had full right to 
do. II. But what is assessment? 
Name of churchwarden and twelve 
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build gallery, or make any addition ; 
and that he does not want authority 
of parishioners for those repairs, any 
further than by their election of him 
to office; nor can parishioners object 
the repairs improvident ; if they are 
injured, it is by the indiscretion of 
their own choice. They may, indeed, 
remove the prea rimae by proper 
application to the court, but they can- 
not refuse to indemnify him for sums 
actually expended in repairs. Other 
articles of expense, wine for sacra- 
ment, sweeping of the church, attend- 
ance at visitation. But it is said, these 
ought to be specified. But I think the 
gentlemen who say so confound two 
things—the minutie of this rate, and 
the items of expense, which a church- 
warden must give an account of; for 
every sum beyond forty shillings a 
churchwarden must produce vouchers ; 
for forty shillings, I believe, his own 
oath is sufficient. If, therefore, it 
could be proved, that after passing all 
his accounts and necessary deductions, 
the sum required might be under 311. 
Yet what of that? The rest would not 
be lost to the parish, it would remain 
to be transferred to his successor. No 
objection, therefore, could lie on that 
ground ; but I think the evidence of 
the case shews the church was in want 
Commandments 
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of the repairs done. 
obliterated ; these necessary to be re- 
newed ; enjoined by canons. King’s 
arms, though these are not by canons, 
yet by king’s proclamation after the 
Restoration, to acknowledge the king's 
supremacy: where these had been 
hung up before, extremely proper they 
should be continued. As to assess- 
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other persons assessed-—not necessary 
to appear equal on rate—that not be- 
fore court, for no objection. What 
evidence as to manner in which made ? 
Objection, no notice ; unfounded ; for 
proved, eleventh day before vestry, 
which Sunday, in church; not too 
short ; Gaudern there ; others who live 
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out of parish only mile distant; Brear- 
ley at vestry; parishioners offered 
to pay sixpence in pound, which 
churchwarden refused ; deposed he 
would have paid surplus of poor-rate 
in his hands, which usual, but pre- 
vented by principal payers. an- 
ning—Clayton ; they objected to re- 
pairs as unnecessarily made ; employed 
mason to overlook, who confirmed. 
Vestry refused rate, &c. If repairs 
proper, churchwarden right to refuse 
sixpence in pound. Then evidence, 
being called together to make assess- 
ment, refused to make. Law in that 
case, if parishioners will not make rate, 


ment—not necessary that it should 
appear by assessment that it was an 
equal assessment ; but that not before 
the court, as that makes no part of 
Mr. Gaudern’s objection. The objec- 
tion, that no notice was given in the 
church, is utterly confounded. They 
seem to have confounded two circum- 
stances. Vestry to authorize church- 
wardens to e repairs, not neces- 
sary. That vestry was called for 
purpose of making assessment is posi- 
tively sworn. Mr, Byerly says he was 
at the vestry, and that Gaudern was 
there; that they offered Selby a rate 
of sixpence per pound, but he would 
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churchwarden has right to make at him- 
self; cannot without calling on them ; 
but if call, and they refuse, saying, not 
think necessary, not denying that done, 
has power to make himsel/, and law will 
justify him. What else to be done? 
said, may proceed against parishioners 
to make rate by ecclesiastical censures 
Ilow? by interdict? Churchwarden 
may be proceeded against of nol do duty. 
If they refuse &c., what can he do but 
state accounts and make rate ? 


Uuder such circumstances think rate 
due one ; and party haying proceeded 
litigiously, and supported by other pa- 
rishioners, of opinion legal demand on 
part of churchwarden. 

Aflirm with costs. 


not accept it. Other witnesses, Man- 
ning and Clayson—they say, they and 
other landholders objected to repairs, 
as improvidently and extravagantly 
made ; offer of payment of part; re- 

fusai of Selby. In my opinion, church- 
warden perfectly justified in doing 
that. If repairs such as he was au- 
thorized to make, the offer of less than 
repayment, oppressive and unfair. 
What is the case then? Vestry refused 
to make the rate. What the law/ 1 
do apprehend the churchwarden has a 
right to make such a rate himself. Hi 
cannot do it without calling on them, 
undoubledly ; but if they refuse, if they 
object improvidence, no matter. If re- 
pairs have actually been made, on the 
refusal of parishione rs to make rate, 1 
am of opinion he may, by law, do it him- 
self. At is said that churchwardens 
might have proceeded against parishi- 
oners by ecclesiastical censures to make 
arate. But how is that to be done? 
Is the parish to be put under inter- 
dict?) The churchwaurden, indeed, ws 
sworn to the discharge of hes office ; and 
if he neglects, he may be proceeded 
agaist by ecclesiastical censure. But 
that would be no remedy for him 
against the parishioners. 

On the whole, as 1 think the church- 
wardens have been justified in what 
they did, and there has been a com- 
bination against them by some indi- 
viduals, for I cannot call it a parish 
act, I shall contirm the decree of the 
judge below, and condemn the appel- 
lant in the costs of the appeal. 





X. STATUTES BEARING ON THE GENERAL SUBJECT. 


13 Evwarp I. cap. 1 


» (1285.)— Circumspecte agatis. 


Certain cases wherein the king’s prohibition doth not lie. 


The King to his Judges sendeth greeting. 


Use yourselves cireumspectly in 


all matters concerning the Bishop of Norwich and bis clergy, not punishing 
them if they hold plea in Court Christian of such things as be meer spiritual ; 
that is, to wit, of penance enjoined by prelates for deadly sin, as fornication, 
adultery, and such like, for the which sometimes corporal penance and some- 
time pecuniary is enjoyned, specially if a freeman be convict of such things. 
Also uf "prelates do punish for leaving the churchyard unclosed, or for that the 
church is uncovered, or not conveni« ntly decked, in which case none other pe- 


nance can be enjoined but pecuniary. 


rishioners oblations or tithes due and accustomed. 


Item, if a parson demand of his pa- 
Or if any parson do suc 


against another parson for tithes greater or smaller, so that the fourth part of 
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the value of the benefice be not demanded. Item, if a parson demand mor- 
tuaries in places where a mortuary hath been used to be given. Item, if a pre- 
late of a church, or a patron, demand of a parson a pension due to him, all 
such demands are to be made in a Spiritual Court. And for laying violent 
hands on a clerk. And in cause of defamation, it hath been granted already 
that it shall be tried in a Spiritual Court, when money isnot demanded, but 
a thing done for punishment of sin, and likewise for breaking an oath. In all 
cases afore rehearsed, the spiritual judge shall have power to take knowledge, not- 
withstanding the king's prohibition. 


35 Epwarp L., (1307.)—Ne rector prosternat arbores in camiterio. 
; In what cases, and by whom, trees may be felled in churchyards. 


Because we do understand, that controversies do ofttimes grow between par- 
sons of churches and their parishioners, touching trees growing in the church- 
yard, both of them pretending that they do belong unto themselves ; we have 
thought it good rather to decide this controversy by writing than by statute ; 
forasmuch as a churchyard that is dedicated is the soil of a church, and what- 
soever is planted belongeth to the soil, it must needs follow that those trees 
which be growing in the churchyard are to be reckoned amongst the goods of 
the church, the which laymen have no authority to dispose; but as the holy 
scripture doth testify, the charge of them is committed only to priests to be Lil 
Ry disposed of. : 

Il. And yet, seeing those trees be often planted to defend the force of the 
wind from hurting of the church, we do prohibit the parsons of the church, that 
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they do not presume to fell them down unadvisedly, but when the chancel of ; 
the church doth want necessary reparation. Neither shall they be converted 


to any other use, except the body of the church doth need like repair; in 
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which case the parsons of their charity shall do well to relieve the parishioners 
with bestowing upon them the same trees; which we will not command to 
By be done, but we will commend it when it is done.* 
4 
“ 18 Eowarp IIL. ¢. 5, (1344.) 
S No prohibition shall be awarded but where the king hath cognizance. 
: Item, that no prohibition shall be awarded out of the Chancery, but in case 
. where we have the cognizance, and of right ought to have. 


25 Henry VIII. c. 19, (1533.) 
The submission of the clergy, and restraint of appeals. 


By sec. 1. it was enacted, according to the submission and petition of the 

be clergy, that they, ne any of them, from henceforth shall presume to attempt, 
alledge, claim, or put in ure, any constitutions or ordinances, provincial or : 

synodal, or any other canons: nor shall enact, promulge, or execute any such 

, canons, constitutions, or ordinances provincial, by whatsoever name or names 

: they may be called, in their convocations in time coming, (which alway shall 


, be assembled by authority of the king's writ,) unless the same clergy may have mh 4 
' ne a ee TE ee ee ey 
* This statute is evidently taken from a constitution of the Archbishop of York, : sid 

a.D. 1153, (thirty-six years before the time of legal memory,) “ De Arboribus et agi? 

f Herbd in Cemetertis.” (1 Wilkin’s Conetlia, 425.) fa 
t Continued by 35 H. 8, c. 15; repealed by | and 2 P. and M. c. 8; revived by a ) 

i Eliz. c. 1. Un 
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the king’s most royal assent and license to make, promulge, and execute such 
canons, constitutions, and ordinances provincial or synodal, upon pain &c.* 

By sec. 2. it was enacted [that the king should have power and authority to 
nominate a commission, consisting of thirty-two persons, whereof sixteen 
should be of the clergy, and sixteen of the temporality of the upper and nethes 
house of parliament.) And that the same two-and-thirty, by his highness so 
to be named, shall have power and authority to view, search, and examin: 
the said canons, constitutions, and ordinances, provincial and synodal, here- 
tofore made ; and such of them as the king’s highness and the said two-and- 
thirty, or the more part of them, shall deem and adjudge worthy to be con- 
tinued, kept, and obeyed, shall be from henceforth kept, obeyed, and executed 
within this realm, so that the king’s most royal assent under his great seal bi 
first had to the same: and the residue of the said canons, constitutions, and 
ordinances provincial, which the king's highness and the said two-and-thirty 
persons, or the more part of them, shall not approve, or deem and judy: 
worthy to be abolite, abrogate, and made frustrate, shall from thenceforth be 
void and of none effect, and never be put in execution within this realm. Pro 
vided alway, that no canons, constitutions, or ordinances shall be made oi 
put in execution within this realm by authority of the convocation of th 
clergy which shall be contrariant or repugnant to the king's prerogative royal, 
or the customs, laws, or statutes of this realm; anything contained in this 
act to the contrary hereof notwithstanding. 

Sec. 7. Provided also, that such canons, constitutions, ordinances, anc 
synodals provincial, being already made, which will not be contrariant or re- 
pugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs of this realm, nor to the damage 
or hurt of the king’s prerogative royal, shall now still be used and executed as 
they were afore the making of this act, till such time as they be viewed, 
searched, or otherwise ordered and determined by the said two-and-thirty per- 
sons, or the more part of them, according to the tenor, form, and effect of this 
present act.t 


* Under this act, the canons of 1603 have now the sanction of law. By the 20th 
canon, the churchwardens of every parish are required, at the charge of the parish, to 
provide bread and wine for the communion. By the 80th canon, they are to provide 
a Book of Common Prayer, a Bible of the largest volume, and a Book of Homilies ; 
by the Slst, a font of stone, by the 82nd, a covering and linen cloth for the com- 
munion table, the fen Commandments, and aseat forthe minister to read service in ; 
by the 831d, a pulpit; by the 84th, a chest for alms; by the 85th, to “ take care 
and provide that the churches be well and sufficiently repaired, and so from time to 
time kept and maintained, that the windows be well glazed, and that the floors be 
kept paved, plain and even. . . .. . The like care they shall take that the chureh- 
yards be well and sufliciently repaired, fenced, and maintained, with walls, rails, or 
pales, as have been in each place accustomed, at their charges unto whom by law 
the same appertaineth,”’ 

¢t The commission here referred to was never issued, but a digest of the canon 
law was prepared by Archbishop Cranmer and others, under the title of Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticum, which is considered to be for the most part a faithtul com- 
pilation of the law asit stood. The following is an extract; and Mr, Barnes, in his 
pamphlet on Church-rates, states that the practice in the diocese of Exeter, at 
various periods of the seventeenth century, was in conformity with it. 

‘+ To the churchwardens it belongs, the nave, the tower, the bells, the books, and 
other ornaments of the church, of the monies of the church, as often as need be, to 
repair or cause to be repaired ; also the churchyard, with a decent fence to surround, 
And if the monies of the church to perform the premises are not sufficient, it shall 
be lawful for them, with the consent of four of the elder parishioners by them for this 
purpose chosen, a rate on the several parishioners, so that themselves hefore 
others to pay their just portion they oblige, according to the amount of their tacul- 
ties, to impose; and if the parishioners, a rate of this kind, at the day by the 
wardens appointed, shall neglect to pay, or contumaciously shall refuse, and by 
the wardens to the ordinary of the place shall be reported, to pay such rate, with the 
expenses, by ecclesiastical censures, by the ordinary of the place, they shall be com 
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1 Evizapern, c. 2, (1558.) 


An Act for the uniformity of Common Prayer and Service in the Church, and 
Administration of the Sacraments. 


[By sec. 14, all persons are required to resort to their parish church or 
chapel accustomed on Sundays and holidays, and then and there to abide 
orderly and soberly during the time of common prayer, Xc. 

By sec. 19, it was enacted that the books concerning the said services should, 
at the costs and charges of the parishioners of every parish and cathedral 
church, be attained and gotten before the feast of the nativity of St. John 
Baptist then next.*] 


y 1 Witttam anv Mary, c. 18, (1689.) 

An Act for exempting, their Majesties’ Protestant subjects dissenting from the 

Church of England from the penalties of certain laws. 

| (By this act dissenters taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
5 signing the declaration against transubstantiation, are relieved from certain 
E penalties and disabilities } 
4 Sec. 6. Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
¢ 


exempt any of the persons aforesaid from paying of tithes or other parochial 
duties, or any other duties to the church or minister, nor from any prosecution 
in any ecclesiastical court or elsewhere for the same. 

[ By see. 7, any dissenter who shall be chosen to bear the office of church- 
warden may execute such office by a deputy by him to be provided, that shall 
comply with the laws on this bebalf. ] 


4&5 Witziam anp Mary, c. 12, (1693.) 


An Act to make Parishioners of the Church united, contributors to the repairs 
and ornaments of the church to whom the union is made. 





| By this act, after reciting the statute 17 Car. 2, c.3, for the union of churches, 
it is enacted as follows :—} 

That where any churches heretofore have been, or hereafter shall be united 
by virtue of the said act, and one of the said churches so united was at the time 
of such union, or shall afterwards be demolished, that in all such cases, as 
often as the church which was or shall be made the church presentative, and 
to which the union was or shall be made, shall be out of repair, or there shall 
be need of decent ornaments for the performance of divine service therein, that 
the parishioners of the parish whose church shall then be down or demolished, 
shall bear and pay towards the charges of such repairs and decent ornaments, 
such share and proportion as the archbishop or bishop that shall make such \ 
union, shall by the same union direct and appoint, and for want of such di- 
rection and appointment, then one third part of such charges of the repairs and 
decent ornaments which shall be made or provided ; and the same shall be rated, Me 
tuxed, and levied, and in default thereof such process and proceedings shall be had 
and made against him or them, as if it were for the reparation and finding decent 
ornaments for their own parish church, if no such union had been made; any 
law, custom, usage, or opinion to the contrary heretofore notwithstanding. ae 
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* These two sections are re-enactments of 5 and 6 Ed. 6, ot 8. 2 : and . and 8 alt 
Ed. 6,¢. 1, 8.8. The former is further enforced by 23 Eliz, c.1,8. 5; 29 Eliz. c.6; Me 
55 Eliz. c. 13 1 Jac. c. 4, Xe. ’ 
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26 George II., c. 33, (1752.) 
An Act for the better preventing of clandestine marriages. 


By sect. 14 it is enacted, that on or before the 25th March, 1754, and from 
time to time afterwards, as there shall be occasion, the churchwardens and 
chapelwardens of every parish or chapelry shall provide proper books of 
vellum, or good and durable paper, in which all marriages and banns of mar- 
riage respectively, there published or solemnized, shall be registered, &c. .. . . 
And all books provided as aforesaid shall be deemed to belong to every such 


parish or chapelry respectively, and shall be carefully kept and preserved for 
public use.* 


52 GeorGe IIL, c. 146, (1812.) 


An Act for the betler regulating and preserving parish and other registers of 
births, baptisms, marriages, and burials in England. 


By sect. 1, Registers shall be kept in books of parchment, or of good and 
durable paper, to be provided at the expense of the respective parishes or 
chapelries. 

By sect. 2, other books of like form and quality shall for the like purposes 
be furnished from time to time by the churchwardens or chapelwardens of 
every parish or chapelry, at the expense of the said parish or chapelry, when- 


ever they shall be required by the rector, vicar, curate, or officiating minister 
to provide the same. 


53 GronrGe III., c. 127, (1813.) 


An Act for the better regulation of Ecclesiastical Courts in England ; and for 
the more easy recovery of church-rates and tithes. 


[By sect. 7 it is enacted, That if any one duly rated to a church-rate or 
chapel-rate, the validity whereof has not been questioned in any Ecclesiastical 
Court, shall refuse or neglect to pay the same, such rate may be recovered 
before two justices, &c. &c ] 

Provided also, that nothing herein contained shall extend to alter or inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts to hear and determine 
causes touching the validity of any church-rate or chapel-rate, or from pro- 
ceeding to enforce the payment of any such rate, if the same shall exceed the 
sum of ten pounds, from the party proceeded against.t 





58 GeorGe III., c. 45, (1818.) 


An Act for building and promoting the building of additional churches in 
populous parishes. 


Sect. 56. And be it further enacted, that the church-rates of the parish shall 
in all cases be, and be deemed in law to be, the security for the repayment of 
all money expended by the parish in providing any site or sites, or advanced 
by the commissioners to any parish under the provisions of this act, or paid 


* By 25 G. 5, c. 67, 8.5, churchwardens are required to provide stamps for 
registers, 

+ The cases of Rex v. Mi)nrow, 5 M. & S, 248, Rex v. Wrottesley, 1 B. & Ad. 
648, Rex v. Sillifant, 4 Ad, & El. 554, & Ricketts v. Bodenbam, 4 Ad. & El. 455, 
were decided on the construction of this act of parliament. In Rex v. Milnrow we 
find Lord Ellenborougb adding the weight of his opinion that the power of deciding 
upon the validity of a rate belongs exclusively to the Ecclesiastical Court. 
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by the commissioners in cases of neglect in providing sites; and all such sums 
of money so expended or advanced under the provisions of this act, in carry- 
ing into execution the purposes thereof in any parish, shall be.and are hereby 
made chargeable and charged upon such rates ; and the churchwardens shail 
in every such case make, and they are hereby required and empowered to make, 
proper and sufficient rates for repaying such expenses and advances within the 
periods, or at the times which shall be specified by the commissioners under 
the authority of this act in that behalf. 

Sec. 70. That the repairs of all such district churches or chapels shall be 
made by the districts to which they respectively belong, by rates to be raised 
within the district, in like manner as in case of repairs of churches by 
parishes ; and every such district shall be deemed in law a separate and dis- 
tinct parish for that purpose ; and the repairs of all chapels not made district 
= shall be made by the parish in or for which the ehapels shall be 

uilt. 

Sec. 71. That every such district shall remain, nevertheless, subject for 
twenty years, to be accounted from the day upon which the district church or 
chapel shall be consecrated, to the repair of the original parish church, 
and be deemed part of the original parish for all purposes of such repairs, and 
the making and levying of rates for that purpose; and from and after the ex- 
piration of such twenty years, the parish church shall be repaired by the dis- 
trict of the parish left as belonging to it after the other divisions of districts 
are made ; and each district shall for ever thereafter make, raise, levy, collect, and 
apply separate and distinct rates for repairs of the church, or churches, or chapels 
of the district, as if a separate parish. 








59 George III., c. 134, (1819.) 


An Act to amend and render more effectual an Act passed in the lust session of 
parliament for building and promoting the building of additional churches in 
populous parishes. 


Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for any church- 
warden or chapelwarden of any parish or division of any parish, or of any 
consolidated or district chapelry, in which any rates shall be made under the 
provisions of the said recited act or this act, to demand, receive, sue for, levy, 
and recover all such rates, by all such ways and means as any church-rates 
may be demanded, sued for, levied, and recovered, as fully and effectually as 
if all powers, authorities, provisions, penalties, and forfeitures, relating to the 
demanding, suing for, levying, and recovering of any church-rates, or for any 
refusal to pay any like rates, were specially enacted for that purpose in the 
said recited act and this act. 


—_-— 


4 Georce IV.,, c. 76, (1823.) 


An Act for amending the Laws respecting the solemnization of marriages in 
England. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, that on or before the said 1st day of No- 
vember, and from time to time afterwards as there shall be occasion, the 
church wardens and chapelwardens of churches and chapels wherein marriages 
are solemnized, shall provide a proper book of substantial paper, marked and 
ruled respectively in manner directed forthe Register Book of Marriages ; and 
the banns shall be published from the said Register Book of Banns by the 
officiating minister.* 











* The Act of 3 Geo. 4, c. 75, 8. 18, which was -epealed by this Act, required 
churchwardens to provide a chest for the custody of certain documents relating to 
marriages. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


Meertineas of the committee of this society were held at their chambers, St. 
Martin’s Place, on 27th April and 18th May, 1840,—His Grace the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury in the chair. There were present, the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, Lincoln, Bangor, Carlisle, Chester, Gloucester and Bristol, E ly, 
Chichester, Ripon, Salisbury, Norwich, and Hereford; the Lords Bexley, 
Dartmouth, and Brownlow ; the Revs. Archdeacon Cambridge, Dr. D’ Oyly, 
Dr. Spry, H. H. Norris, ¢ . Benson, J. Bowdler, J. Jennings, J. Lonsdale, and 
B. Harrison ; Joshua W ateon, J.S. Salt, James Cocks, A. Powell, W. Davis, 
T. G. Estcourt, Benjamin Harrison, N. Connop, jun., KE. H. Locker, H. J. Bar 
chard, and William Cotton, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
chapel at Brumpton-on-Swale, in the parish of Easby, Yorkshire ; building 
a chapel at Over Seale, in the parish of Seale, Leicestershire ; building a chapel 
at Hanham, parish of Bitton, Gloucestershire ; building a chapel at Worton 
and Marston, parish of Potterne, Wilts ; building a church in parish ot 
St. Andrew, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; building a church at Cowling, in parish ot 
Kildwick, York ; building a church at Cardiff, Glamorganshire ; rebuilding the 
chapel at Morcomblake, in the parish of Whitchurch Canonicorum, Dorset ; 
building a church at New Catton, in the parish of St. Clement-on-the-Bridge, 
Norfolk ; building a chapel at Ramsdon, in the parish of Shipton-under-W ych- 
wood, Oxon ; ; building a chapel at Muswell Hill, in the parish of Hornsey, 
Middlesex ; building a chapel at Pelton, in the parish of Chester le Street, 
Durham ; building a chapel at Streatham, Surrey ; rebuilding the church at 
Cleater, Cumberland; rebuilding the church at Stoke Frister cum Bayford, 
Somerset ; rebuilding the church of Holy Trinity, Shaftesbury, Dorset; re- 
building the chapel at Calder Bridge, in the parish of St. Bridget, Cumber- 
fand ; enlarging the church at Petersham, Surrey ; increasing the accommo- 
dation in the chapel at Warton, in the parish of Kirkham, Lancashire ; 
rebuilding the west end of the church at Stillington, York ; erecting galleries in 
the church at Cromer, Norfolk ; increasing the accommodation in the church 
at Margaret Roding, Essex; enlarging the church at Bradfield, Essex ; build- 
ing a chapel at Withnell, in the parish of Leyland, Lancashire ; rebuilding the 
church at Chedington, Dorset; rebuilding the church of St. Maurice, Win- 
chester, Hants ; enlarging the church at Sowerby, York ; building a church at 
Crookham, in the parish of Crondall, Hants ; building a church at Spittlegate, 
in parish of Grantham, Lincolnshire; repewing the church at Inkberrow, 
Worcestershire; building a chapel at Portreath, in parish of Illogan, Corn- 
wall ; building a chapel at Ash, in parish of Martock, Somersetshire ; rebuild- 
ing the church at Llanffinan, Anglesey ; rebuilding the chapel at Bry ngwran, 
Anglesey ; increasing the accommodation in the church at Rockland, Norfolk ; 
rebuilding the church at Misterton, Somerset ; rebuilding the church at Tasley, 
Salop ; increasing the accommodation in the church at Christ Church, Hants ; 
enlarging the church at Westport, Wilts; increasing the accommodation in 
the church at Llangwm, Pembroke ; enlarging the church at Stevenage, Herts ; 
enlarging the church at Stretton-on-the-Foss, Warwick ; increasing the ac- 
commodation in the church of St. Martin, at Colchester, Essex; increasing 
the accommodation in the church at Attenborough, Notts; building a churel 
at Emsworth, in parish of Warblington, Hants. 
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TWENTY-SECOND REPORT OF THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND REPAIRING 
OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


2ist May, 1840. 


[N presenting the report of the society’s operations for another year, the com- 
mittee would desire, in the first place, with all devout thankfulness to Almighty 
God, to acknowledge the increased means and opportunities which have been 
afforded them of carrying on the great and important work in which the 
society is engaged. The committee have again the satisfaction of reporting a 
considerable enlargement of its operations, and see before them the prospect 
of a demand increasing every year for fresh exertions on their part. The 
number of applications received during the past year, amounting to 205, ex- 
ceeds those of the preceding by upwards of thirty, and is considerably above 
the largest number. of applications received in any previous year. The num- 
ber of grants during the past year is 149, being an increase of twenty-eight upon 
those of the preceding year, which itself exceeded the grants of any former 
year. Of the number of grants made during the past year it is satisfactory to 
find how large a proportion is for new churches and chapels, amounting to- 
gether to fifty-eight, a number greatly above the average of former years. 
The amount of money granted is 24,997/., an increase of nearly 1000/. upon 
the largest sum ever disposed of in a single year. The number of additional 
sittings obtained is 52,019, of which 34,601 are free ; an increase of accommo- 
dation on past years more than proportionate to the increased amount of 
expenditure. 

It is evident from the preceding statements that the annually increasing de- 
mands upon the funds of the society are continually opening new opportunities 
of usefulness ; and it is equally evident that, if it is to be enabled in any degree 
to meet the spiritual exigencies of the country, there is a correspondent 
necessity for continued zeal and enlarged contributions in its behalf. It is 
matter indeed of much thankfulness that an earnest desire seems to be 
awakened among the members of the church of England to supply our vastly- 
increased and still rapidly increasing population with the opportunity of attending 
divine worship and partaking of the means of grace. From small beginnings, 
the society has been enabled, by God’s blessing, more and more effectually to 
lend a helping hand to this good work, and has greatly contributed to that 
increased exertion which is so encouraging to the friends of sound religion, 
Were we to consider simply the amount of money which this society has 
directly contributed out of the funds committed to its care, we should 
greatly underrate the benefit which it has been its privilege to bestow. Its 
principle has been throughout to endeavour to draw forth local contribu- 
tions by the expectation of liberal assistance, and thus it has been the 
means of raising a very large sum from private bounty in furtherance of 
its objects. It may also be regarded as having led to the establishment, 
within the last few years, of diocesan societies. As these for the most part 
remit to the parent society but a small portion of their funds—not more than 
one-fourth, commonly, of their annual subscriptions, and a still smaller pro- 
portion of their donations—we may reckon that in this way also the society 
has been instrumental in raising a large amount, which yet does not appear in 
any form in the statement of its income and expenditure. To this may be 
added the influence which, in the steady progress of its labours from year to 
year, the society has silently exercised in stimulating that Christian zeal which 
in so many iostances of late bas led individuals of wealth and station to build, 
mainly or entirely, at their own cost, and on no mean scale, edifices to the 
honour of Almighty God, which may be the witness to future days that the 
spirit of piety and charity which animated our forefathers is not altogether 
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extinct amongst their children. In reviewing its operations from year to year, 
the society, from its peculiar character and object, has nothing to offer of 
variety or novelty to excite an interest in the details of its proceedings. But 
it has not the less, on that account, a strong claim upon the favourable regard 
of all who are zealous for the maintenance and promotion of God’s worship 
and service amongst us. ‘To such persons it will seem no small matter of 
thankfulness that the society, since its institution in 1818, should have 
directly assisted in building 375 new churches and chapels, of enlarging 1380 
parish churches, and of providing by these means additional sittings to the 
uumber of 487,536, of which 341,316 are free. The whole amount of money 
expended out of the funds of the society has been 287,613/. 

It remains only to lay before this meeting the present state of the society's 
funds up to the 31st March last, the period to which this report strictly extends. 
The amount received from collections, under the authority of the queen’s letter, 
was then 30,000/; and the balance in favour of the society was 78671. Since 
that time 30001. additional have been received from the same source ; but the 
grants made have been more than proportionally increased, and the balance now 
remaining at the disposal of the society does not exceed 3000/. This fact alone 
may serve to shew how many and pressing are the applications which are 
daily coming in upon the society. The committee, however, would wish to 
call especial attention to one point already noticed in the character of the ap- 
plications, which have of late been more numerous than in former years— 
viz., those which have been made, not for enlarging and improving old, but 
for building additional churches and chapels. The increasing number of ap- 
plications referring to cases for which no provision is made in the constitution 
of the commission for building new churches, has entailed upen the society a 
much heavier expenditure than was originally contemplated when the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of old churches was its principal object. At the same 
time, however, that an unforeseen charge has thus been laid upon the society, 
it will be felt that a still greater importance attaches in consequence to its 
operations, and that a stronger claim is thereby established upon the zealous 
support of all churchmen. 

The committee confidently trust that such support will never be withheld, 
but rather so increased continually as to enable the society to provide more 
abundantly for the want which is daily making itself more and more felt, and 
which, we may trust, will in due time be more adequately supplied than by 
the efforts, however earnest and persevering, of private zeal and liberality. 





WESLEYAN MATTERS. 


(From the Watchman.) 


Tue annual meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society was held on Monday 
last, in Exeter Hall, which was crowded to excess long before the hour ap- 
pointed. a 

The Rev. Dr. BuntinG commenced the proceedings by giving out the first 
two verses of the hymn commencing—“ From all that dwell below the skies ;” 
after which he offered up a prayer from the liturgy. 

The Rev. Docror then announced to the meeting that, at the earnest and 
respectful request of the committee, Sir Peter Laurie, knight and alderman, 
had consented to preside. (Cheers.) . 

Sir Peter Laurie presented himself to the meeting, and was received with 
enthusiastic applause. He said, ] MAKE IT A RULE TO SPEAK MERELY ABOUT 
rHat wnica | MyseLr UNDERSTAND; and I shall therefore, on this occasion, 
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confine my remarks chiefly to what has fallen under my own observation in 
this country and in this metropolis. ... | have told you that 1 am an ob- 
server of the different religious denominations ; and | am about to make a 
statement which may, at first, appear somewhat startling. I deny, as far as 
my own observation goes, the increase of popery. I admit that there is an 
increase of popish chapels, which are built in the most prominent situations 
that can be obtained. (Hear.) But I ask any man this question—“ Do you 
know any, among your friends, who have been converted to popery?” I ven- 
ture to say, ‘‘ No.” At least, in the course of my: inquiries, I have invariably 
met with this reply. (Applause.) If Dr. Bunting applies to your ministers 
throughout the country, he will find them agree in stating that all this build- 
ing of chapels is mere ostentation ; that the vague reports of conversion which 
we hear are empty vapouring ; they are not increasing, nor while the people 
can read the Bible in our own language will they ever increase. (Hear, hear. 
There is, however, another sect in this country to which I will eden t 
mean the half-papists of our own church. (Hear.) What are these half- 
papists? Almost whole-papists. (Hear, and cheers.) They tell you the 
people have nothing to do with such objects as we have this day met to pro- 
mote, and that Exeter hall ought to be abandoned. In short, they say the 
laity, have nothing to do, and ought to do nothing, but what the ministers tell 
them to do. Now, I rejoice that in your society there are many active enter- 
prising young men, who, applying themselves during the week to secular 
affairs, devote the Sabbath to the instruction of others in the principles of re- 
ligious truth. These balf-papist churchmen, however, tell us that the people 
have nothing to do with these matters ; but that all must be left to the ad- 
ministration of the clergy. What !—would they do away with private judg- 
ment !—I have seen, and my friend Mr. Tooke has seen, symptoms in the Isle 
of Wight which would frighten any man ; but they cannot succeed. Wherever 
you find the readers of these Oxford Tracts—or rather trash—( Laughter and 
loud applause)—in avy parish in Great Britain—these sticklers for genealogy 
and apostolical succession—for it is all the outside of the platter—(Laughter)— 
there is nothing of religion in them; the scripture with them is nothing, and 
tradition everything ; there you must erect another Wesleyan chapel, and you 
will find that the good sense of the community will not be led away by these 
old women’s fables. No; the good sense of the people will prompt them to 
come to you. (Applause.) You must, therefore, make preparations when- 
ever these Puseyites come to your parishes to erect additional Wesleyan 
chapels. (Hear, and cheers.) What is the object which you have to-day 
met to promote? It is not to aggrandise one party over another; neither is 
it to swell out lawn sleeves at the expense of the Wesleyans. You do not 
wish to bring down the national establishment of this country. (The speaker 
was here interrupted for some minutes by general cries of ‘* No, no,” and 
three distinct and enthusiastic rounds of applause.) That long and loud ex- 
pression of your approbation proves to me that my opinion is right. (Applause.) 
No; you wish to support a tolerant church—(Kenewed applause)—and when 
that church becomes intolerant, then desert her."— Patriot, May 7. 





DISSENTING MATTERS. 
CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SOCIETY. 


“Tue fifteenth annual meeting of the subscribers and friends to this institution 
was held at Finsbury Chapel last evening. A very numerous and highly 
respectable auditory were present. At 6 o'clock, Sir C. E. Smith, who was 
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appointed to take the chair, not having arrived, Taos. Coompes, Esq., was 
called to occupy it pro tem. 

The services were then commenced by singing, and 

The Rev. Mr. Jerrerson implored the divine blessing. 

The Rev. J. Buacksurn then read the report. It commenced by alluding 
to the outbreaks of chartism during the past year, and the spread of infidelity, 
and then shewed the adaptation of this society to counteract those evils. On 
the review of its past history, the committee were convinced that it had 
effected not a little towards those important objects. The returns proved that 
the agents had not only maintained but extended their efforts; for while the 
number of visitors had only been increased by twenty-four, twenty additional 
prayer-meetings had been established ; the number of families under visitation 
had increased also by 5,736. In the churches of the metropolis 2,164 Chris- 
tian brethren were steadily devoted to their work. It then detailed the 
statistics of the federated associations, of which the following is a summary :— 


Associations. Visitors. Families. Stations. Missionaries. 
Dh 6 +c o SO oe «4 ee 2.2 oe 2 ee 
Finsbury . .10 . .205 .. 7,080 ..132 1 
Marylebone . 5 .. 85 .. 2,373 .. 1 . 0 
Westminster . 5 ..148 .. 2,664 .. 7 .0 
Tower Hamlets 28 . . 672 . . 17,595 . . 43 - 2 
sowmwears.. .%3 . .395 .. OT . .- .3 
a. ie eee. ' pee - 
Greenwich. . 6 . .126 . . 3,885 . .10 ca 
Supurven ..13 ..%331 .. 6008 ..4 —a 








—_— ——_ 


100 2164 59,101 140 13 


Besides the advantages which must flow from the loan of more than one 
million and a half of religious tracts, it was gratifying to know that many 
other efforts, favourable to the social and spiritual improvement of the people, 
resulted from the system of visitation. During the past year, 3,647 children 
had been induced by the visitors to attend sabbath or day-schools ; 2,943 
cases had been relieved; and 959 copies of the scriptures had been circulated. 
Connected with the gratuitous duties of the visitors, were the services of 
thirteen stipendiary agents. Their labours were auxiliary to those of the 
associated visitors, and contributed, in no common degree, to further their 
usefulness. The stations for prayer-meetings or the preaching of the gospel 
amounted to 140, at each of which one, and sometimes two, such services were 
held every week. They were attended, at the lowest computation, by 2,000 
persons, who rarely, if ever, went to a more public place of worship. The 
Report then referred to the second department of the society's usefulness— 
the preaching of the gospel in tents or under the open heavens in the fields, by 
the way side, and in the streets of the city. In London and its immediate 
suburbs the five tents belonging to the society were pitched on the Lord’s-day 
during the summer season. With the return of the winter, the committee 
made their arrangements for four courses of lectures upon subjects connected 
with the evidences, doctrines, and practice of Christianity, which were deli- 
vered by ministers connected with the society. The committee had continued 
to afford assistance to feeble associations, both in the metropolis and through- 
out the country. In conclusion, the committee earnestly invited the co-ope- 
ration of all the ministers and churches of Christ throughout the metropolis 
to come forth to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 

Sir C. E. Smrru entered while the Report was being read, and immediately 
took the chair.” 

(The nature and extent of the society may be in some degree estimated from 
the foregoing extracts ; and from the following specimens of one of the speeches 
by a dissenting minister—coupled with the manner in which they were re- 
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ceived by the meeting—some idea may be formed of the spirit in which its 
operations are carried on :— | 

‘* But a second class says, meet these evils to which I have referred by the 
strong arm of the law. 1 think my brother Henry of Exeter—(Laughter and 
loud cheers )—made a most grievous mistake—never man a more fatal one— 
than when he endeavoured to invoke the arm of the law against that hydra- 
headed monster, Socialism. Christianity spurns all the weapons of this world 
—it Is a sword of a more ethereal temper and of a keener edge. (Loud cheers.) 
In the name of my Master I repudiate the invocation of the secular power; I 
spurn the attempt to put down Socialism by physical force. All we want is 
reason, truth, prayer, and the Spirit of God. (Cheers.) With these weapons 
we never can be defeated; by them the church has always conquered. (Loud 
applause.) .... Another objection has been adduced to our labours. — It is 
said that it is beneath apostolic dignity for ministers of the gospel to preach 
on Islington-green, on Clerkenwell-green, Tower-hill, and other parts of the 
metropolis. Only think of a bishop in lawn-sleeves preaching there! (Loud 
cheers.) Only think of a bishop in lawn-sleeves at all! (Loud cheers.) Only 
think of Paul the tent-maker, or Peter the fisherman, in lawn-sleeves! (Re- 
newed cheers.) What a picture to hang up in any of the universities ! 
(Laughter.) If 1 were a churchman, the proudest moment of my life would 
be when preaching the gospel of Christ—and thus following the steps of my 
great Master—in the highways and byways of the city. (Cheers.) But, as I 
am nota churchman, I must say, that I think the prelates of the church 
would be more honoured by preaching in the open air, than by sitting in the 
atmosphere of St. Stephens, or the halls of the great, or writing political 
pamphlets, (Loud cheers.) Was not Paul, the philosopher, an out-door 
preacher? Was not Peter astreet-preacher? Was not the great Head of the 
church an open-air instructor of the people? The dignity of apostolic suc- 
cession—the dignity of ministerial character—I have no idea of dignity sepa- 
rated from intellectual strength, moral character, and social usefulness, 
(Immense cheers.)”—Patriot, May 6. 


a ee 


CHAPLAINS IN UNION WORKHOUSES. 
(From the Patriot of May 6.) 


S1r,—Whilst your respected correspondent of last week complains (and that, 
too, with the greatest justice and propriety) of the religious intolerance of 
some of our boards of guardians, and of the crouching conduct of our soi-disant 
liberal poor-law commissioners, you will be pleased to hear that, in some 
unions, dissenting ministers are placed on an equal footing with the clergy of 
the church of England. At a meeting of our board of guardians, held last 
week, it was resolved, that as the dissenting ministers of the town had offered 
their gratuitous services for the benefit of the poor, they should be appointed, 
in connexion with others, to the spiritual oversight of the union, and a plan is 
to be drawn up forthwith for their guidance and direction. This decision, as 
far as I understand the law, the commissioners have no authority to revoke ; 
and I think myself happy, Sir, in being connected with a parish which forms 
such a noble exception to that spirit of exclusive dealing which is so much 
deprecated by your liberal and enlightened correspondent. Since this resolu- 
tion was passed, I have visited the workhouse, and have heard the inmates 
(consisting of members of different denominations) express themselves as 
delighted with the prospect of hearing in their turns those ministers to 
whose instrumentality many of them owe their religious impressions. Let 
dissenting ministers bestir themselves in matters of this kind, and before 
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chaplains are appointed, send in their names, with the offer of their gratuitous 
labours. 

Hoping that this just and reasonable plan may prevail in other unions as 
well as ours, I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Halifox, May 2, 1840. Joun M. O’Bery. 
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A LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF LONDON TO HIS GRACE THE 
LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, UPON THE FORMATION 


OF A FUND FOR ENDOWING ADDITIONAL BISHOPRICS IN THE 
COLONIES. 


My Lorp Arcuaisnop,—I am persuaded that I need not offer any apology 
for addressing a letter to your Grace upon a subject which I know has occu- 
pied much of your thoughts, and which I consider to be of the most urgent 
importance to the interests of that branch of the church of Christ, which 
looks up with reverence to yeur Grace as its chief spiritual ruler. 

The time appears to me to have arrived at which a great effort is required 
on the part of the church of England to impart the full benefits of her apos- 
tolical government and discipline, as well as of her doctrines and ordinances, 
to those distant provinces of the British empire, where, if the Christian reli- 
gion is professed at all, it is left to depend for its continuance, under the 
blessing of its divine Head, upon the energies of individual piety and zeal, 
without being enshrined in the sanctuary of a rightly constituted church, the 
only sure and trustworthy instrument of its perpetuation and efficiency. 

The duty incumbent upon the government of a Christian country of making 
provision for the spiritual wants of its colonies, a duty recognised and fulfilled 
by those states which have maintained their communion with the church of 
Rome, was felt at far too late a period by the rulers of this protestant coun- 
try, and has at no time been completely and effectually carried out. At pre- 
sent it is openly called in question by a large proportion of the members of 
one branch of our legislature ; and there does not appear to be much hope of 
our obtaining, at the present moment, in the actual state of the public re- 
venue, any considerable aid from the national resources for the purpose of 
planting and maintaining the church of this country in its colonies. In the 
meantime, those colonies are rapidly increasing in extent and population, and 
the want of some effectual provision for the preservation of their Christianity 
is augmented just in proportion as the chance of supplying it appears to be 
diminished. 

Every year’s experience tends to prove, and the opinion is rapidly gaining 
ground, that in our endeavours to provide for our colonists that which in the 
first instance they have not the means of providing for themselves, the minis- 
trations and opportunities of our holy religion, it is not enough that we send 
out with them, or amongst them, a certain number of missionaries, and that 
we contribute to build a certain number of churches and schools. No doubt, 
even this provision will be productive of much good ; but if we desire the good 
to be complete, permanent, and growing with the church’s growth, we must 
plant the church amongst them in all its integrity. Each colony must have, 
not only its parochial or district pastors, but its chief pastor, to watch over, 

"and guide, and direct the whole. An episcopal church without a bishop is @ 
contradiction in terms. The jurisdiction exercised in former times over the 
colonies by the Bishop of London, and still conventionally exercised by him 
over those clergymen of the English church who have no bishop of their own, 
is an anomalous and very inadequate substitute for the practical authority of 
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a diocesan bishop, residing amongst and superintending his own clergy, and 
giving unity, consistency, and efficiency to their pastoral labours. 

For a proof of the incalculable advantage which would result from planting 
a perfect integral branch of our church in each of our colonies, we may ap~ 
peal to the result of experiment. Compare the present state of the East and 
West Indies with respect to their religious and moral condition, both as to 
the clergy and laity, with that which existed before the establishment of the 
episcopate in those parts of the empire, and the evidence will appear to be de- 
cisive. Not that we deem it necessary to appeal to the testimony of a com- 
paratively recent experiment. It might have so happened—God be praised 
that it is not so, but it might have so happened—that the seemingly adverse 
circumstances under which those bishoprics were constituted, and the peculiar 
difficulties to be encountered by their first incumbents, would prevent, for a 
long series of years, any remarkable consequences of a beneficial nature from 
those wise and Christian measures. The unfavourable nature of the soil in 
which the tree was planted might have seemed to forbid the expectation of 
its bringing forth much fruit till after many seasons. That it would not uléi- 
mately disappoint the just hopes of those who placed it there was the per- 
suasion of all who believed that a branch of the true church must needs be 
“* jike a tree planted by the water side, which should bring forth its fruit in 
due season.” But its produce has already been abundant enough to justify 
their wisdom and foresight, and to minister cause of thankfulness to Him who 
giveth the increase, aud to encourage us to unceasing efiorts for the purpose of 
conferring the same inestimable boon onevery other colony of the British empire. 

The difference between our past labours in the work of erecting colonial 
churches, and those which are now called for, must be this: that whereas 
we formerly began by sending out a few individual missionaries to occupy 
detached and independent fields of labour,—unconnected with one another by 
their relation to a common oversight in the execution of their task, although 
deriving their spiritual authority from a common origin,—and then, after an 
interval of many years, placing them under the guidance and control of 
bishops; we should now, after having supplied the wants of those older 
colonies, which are still destitute of the benefit of episcopal government, take 
care to let every new colony enjoy that blessing from the very first. Let 
every band of settlers which goes forth from Christian England, with authority 
to occupy a distinct territory, and to form a separate community, take with it 
not only its civil rulers and functionaries, but its bishop and clergy. 

But the first work to be done is, to supply the want of completeness in the 
church which already exists in several of our colonies and distant dependencies. 
I] would mention, as examples, the Cape of Good Hope, the Island of Ceylon, 
Van Dieman’s Land, New Zealand (which may be regarded as being virtually 
one of our colonies), Malta, as the station of a bishop, who might exercise a 
salutary superintendence over those of our clergy who officiate as chaplains in 
the seaports and towns upon the coast or near the coast of the Mediterranean ; 
and perhaps Gibraltar. 1 speak with some knowledge of the circumstances, 


which shew how desirable it is that a bishop should be placed in some of - 


those places, having references continually made to me upon matters of great 
importance to the cause of religion and the church, from English clergymen 
and congregations in foreign parts, which I am obliged to settle as well as I 
can, without any legitimate jurisdiction over the parties, and without any 
means of inquiring personally into the facts which form the subjects of their 
appeals tome. Your Grace’s own experience will confirm the accuracy of this 
representation. 

And besides this, it is obvious that our church is not seen in her full and 
fair proportions by the strangers amongst whom she dwells. The defect of 
those ordinances which can be received only at the hands of the highest order 
of the ministry, the absence of due regulations for the exercise of spiritual 
authority on the part of the clergy, and the want of a common bond of con- 
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nexion between them, are disadvantageously contrasted with the discipline 
and completeness of other churches, in themselves perhaps less perfect or less 
pure than our own. 

I believe that the view which I have here taken of the position of our 
church in those parts of the world which have just been enumerated will be 
admitted to be correct by all those persons who have considered the subject. 
An opinion is generally prevalent amongst us that something ought to be done, 
without loss of time, to supply the deficiency complained of; and the only 
question is, what are the steps to be taken ? 

Undoubtedly | hold that it is a sacred duty incumbent upon the govern- 
ment of a Christian state to make due provision for the maintenance and ex- 
tension of Christianity in every part of the dominions of that state; but the 
time is not yet come for the full and free acknowledgment of that duty on the 
part of those to whom it belongs; and we can hardly calculate upon an 
immediate exertion on the part of the government of this country ade- 
quately to supply the want of which I am now speaking. If they can be 
prevailed upon to take in hand the more urgent duty of supplying the spiritual 
wants of our manufacturing towns and populous districts at home, it is as 
much as we can expect for some considerable time to come. 

If we look to the colonies themselves, in some instances there will be found 
a want of adequate resources for the immediate endowment of bishoprics; in 
others, it is to be feared, a want of inclination, arising from a state of feeling 
on the subject of the church, occasioned in great measure by the very defi- 
ciency which we desire to supply. All our colonies, however, are not insen- 
sible to the advantages of episcopal church government ; for it is known that 
there exists amongst the people of New Brunswick a very strong desire to 
have a bishop of their own, residing amongst them, and giving full effect to 
the ministry of their clergy. For my own part, I believe that if measures 
were taken to provide a fund for the endowment of colonial bishoprics, some 
at least of our colonies wou!d evince the same feeling of their own spiritual 
wants, and would be ready to assist us in the accomplishment of an object of 
too great magnitude perhaps, or thought to be so, for their own unaided 
resources, 

Where a work is to be done for any part of a Christian community, con- 
fessedly most important to their best interests, as well as to the cause of our 
Divine Master, if it is not done by the government of the country to which 
that community belongs, (which, however, | can never regard as otherwise than 
bound to act as a part of the church catholic in respect of its worldly means 
and appliances,) it appears to me that all the members of that community 
and church are bound to take the work in hand, and to do that which may 
in no case be left undone. It is on this principle that the Incorporated So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has now acted for 
more than a century. It has done that inadequately which the government 
of the country ought to have done completely ; and as there seems now to be 
but little prospect of its being relieved of its responsibility, it is to be hoped 
that every member of our church whom providence has blessed with the 
means will at length be brought to feel that some portion of that respon- 
sibility rests upon himself. It is upon this principle, as it appears to me, that 
we must now proceed with regard to the endowment of new colonial 


bishoprics. I would propose, for your Grace’s consideration, the following 
plan :— 


Ist. That a fund should be formed, by voluntary contribution, for the en- 


dowment of bishoprics in the colonies and distant dependencies of the 
British crown. 


2dly. That this fund should be held in trust and administered by the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the English church. 


Sdiy. That, as a general principle, grants should be made for the endow- 
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ment of bishoprics, to meet a certain proportion of the whole amount 
required for such endowment, raised in the colonies themselves. 

4thly. That the money set apart from the fund for the endowment of a 
bishopric should be laid out at the earliest opportunity in the purchase 
of land within the colony. 


Sthly. That contributions may be made, specifically, for the endowment of 
particular bishoprics. 


I forbear from entering upon minute details ; and I would be understood as 
merely suggesting the foregoing regulations for consideration. 

It will of course be necessary, in order to the legal establishment of 
bishoprics in any of the colonies, or at Malta, or Gibraltar, that letters patent 
should be obtained from the crown ; and 1 cannot allow myself to suppose 
that there will be any difficulty on the part of her majesty’s government in 
advising her majesty to give legal effect to those arrangements by which the 
church may make full and effectual provision, as far as relates to her govern- 
ment and discipline, for the spiritual wants of her distant children, without 
any additional burthen upon the state. With respect to the proposed fund, I 
feel a confident hope that a very large amount of money will be contributed 
by the members of our church towards an undertaking so necessary for the 
accomplishment of the great ends of her institution. To the attainment of so 
important an object we may reasonably expect that the great church societies 
will contribute liberally from the funds intrusted to their administration. No 
subscriber to the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, or to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, will 
grudge a large contribution from their respective funds for a purpose so di- 
rectly bearing upon the objects of those associations ; and I cannot but think 
that the Church. Missionary Society would feel it to be a plain duty to assist 
in carrying out the same purpose; for it conducts its missionary operations 
by means of clergymen of our own church; and it is undeniably true that 
episcopal superintendence and control is an essential part of the constitution 
cs of that church, absolutely necessary to its complete efficiency and usefulness. 
| The want of that provision I know to be sensibly felt and openly deplored by 
many of the missionaries of that society. Ll expect also that the great colonial 
companies and associations would readily contribute to this fund. The erec- 

5 tion and endowment of a bishopric formed one feature of the plan for coloniz- 
; ing New Zealand, which was formed a year or two ago by a number of persons 
3 of various religious denominations. ‘The truth is, that a wiser provision 
= could not be made for ensuring even the temporal well-being of a new colony. 
With regard to the amount of money, which will be requisite for effecting 
the purpose which we have in view, although it must no doubt be large, yet I 
3 do not think it need be so large as some persons have supposed. We must 
F be content to endow our new colonial bishoprics with a very moderate provi- 
sion, sufficient to secure a competent maintenance for the bishops upona 
reasonable scale of respectability and comfort, with some allowance for their : 
travelling expenses. It is probable that, in the course of time, the unproved 
value of the land, purchased as an endowment in the first instance, will add } 
: to their means of doing good; and it is not unreasonable to hope that the 
s colonists themselves, when they feel the advantages of a resident bishop, may 
3 make some addition to his resources, while they multiply the number of the 
clergy over whom he will have to preside. . . 

I have said nothing of the probability which exists that if the church of 
England does not send forth bishops as well as clergy into those parts of the eh 
world where her distant children desire still to repose under the shade of her bane 
branches, other kindred episcopal churches may deem it incumbent upon them Holy 
to crown their missionary exertions by some provision of this kind, and to 
occupy the fields which seem to be ripening forthe harvest. My own deeply- 
rooted conviction is, that if the church of England bestir herself in good 
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earnest, and put forth all the resources and energies which she possesses, and 
for the use of which she must give account, she will in due time cause the 
reformed episcopal church to be recognised by all the nations of the earth as 
the stronghold of pure religion, and the legitimate dispenser of its means of 
grace, and will be a chosen instrument in the hands of God for purifying and 
restoring the other branches of Christ’s holy catholic church, and of connect- 
ing them with herself, as members of the same mystical body, in the way of 
truth, in the unity of the Spirit, and in the bond of peace. 

Commending the subject to your Grace’s consideration, with an earnest 
prayer that you may be guided by the Holy Spirit in this, as in all things, to 
determine for the good of the church. I have the honour to remain, with the 
deepest respect, your Grace’s most attached and dutiful Servant, 

London, April 24, 1840, C. J. Lonpon. 


LA MARTINIERE. 


THE BISHOP OF NORWICH’S ANSWER TO THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 
(See page 572. 

| Having inserted in the preceding Number of this Magazine the letter of the 
Bishop of Calcutta to the Bishop of Norwich concerning the Martiniére, it is 
due to the latter prelate, no less than to the public who feel interest in the 
matter, to give insertion to the annexed reply. It is satisfactory to find that 
Bishop Stanley admits freely and fully that statement of his brother prelate’s 
views in that affair, which was made in this Magazine,* as soon as his lord- 
ship’s speech in the House of Lords appeared, and which has now been so 
amply and independently confirmed by the explanation of the misconceived 
absent bishop himself. The satisfaction even on this ground is indeed some- 
what alloyed by reading in the postscript the recommendation of a pamphlet, 
whose misconceptions and mis-statements of the same matter are far more 
serious than those of the right reverend prelate, as the pages of this Magazine 
have abundantly shewn ;¢ still the satisfactory admission remains unshaken 
even by this. And while it is a vet further gratification to find Bishop Stanley 
declaring himself willing to take his definition of “ general religion” from the 
Martiniere plan, (where it embraces the principal articles of the catholic 
Christian creed,) instead of the wholly indefinite abstraction of the present 
education scheme, it will be no small alloy to this in the eyes of most of his 
readers in these pages that he can see in the high-toned and benevolent views 
which the Bishop of Calcutta now unfolds to him only a subject of disap- 
pointment and regret. 

Yet who among the readers that so think, it may be confidently asked, will 
not cordially join with the Bishop of Norwich on one point—in the de preca- 
tion of all animosity and uncharitable sentiment on these topics? If there is 
any one whose feeling towards the most erring of those whom either schism 
or heresy has alienated is of this character, who views him otherwise than 
as a brother for whom Christ died, and whose restitution is to be desired on 
his own account as well as that of the main body, the members of our 
church whose views are here humbly advocated have no fellowship or sym- 
pathy with such a partisan. Their view we would beg leave to represent 
thus: that our Lord has left one method, one only authorized method, for 
securing and sealing that spiritual unity so much desired, and that is the 
union in church order and sacraments; that where this method is, through 
men’s ignorance or frailty set aside, the only course for true charity to take 
is to mourn for the evil, without attempting to deny or palliate it ; to pursue 


* Brit. Mag. for Aug. 1859, (p. 241, seq.) 
t Brit. Mag. for October and November, 1859, (pp. 431, 544, 545.) 
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without deviation the way of truth, which divine goodness has preserved to 
ourselves, and avoid all those crude efforts at amalgamation which, as long as 
the main point of separation remains untouched, can only tend in their 
opinion to perpetuate the evil they would disguise, and to aggravate it by the 
accession of others still greater. ‘The persons who thus think and act have a 
charity no less fervent, and, as they believe, better directed than that which 
they are willing to allow to the loudest advocates of amalgamation. And as 
for the ‘* bitterness of party spirit,” which, in Bishop Stanley’s language, is 


equally “ sapping the foundations of Christian charity, and the character of 


the” community that harbours it, they apprehend that experience will mani- 


fest with daily increasing clearness that this noxious fruit is not found in 
conjunction with their principles. ] 


38, Lower Brook-street, April 9, 1840. 
My Lorp,—I hasten to reply to your communication of November 14, 
1839, received yesterday, commenting on my speech in the House of Lords, 
on Friday, July 5, 1839, in which I alluded to the system of education 
adopted at La Martini¢re, under your jurisdiction, in Calcutta. 

When | hailed what seemed to me an opportunity of associating with the 
respected name of the Bishop of Calcutta, views which I myself hold so 
essential to the advancement of the church of Christ on earth, the idea of 
** compromising his character,” either in England or in India, by so doing, was 
indeed far from my mind; nor do I believe that such has been the case in any 
sense of the words. 

Your lordship alleges three causes of complaint against me. ‘Vith regard to 
the first—viz , that the terms “ general and particular, as applied and explained 
in the report of La Martiniére, were not adequately stated.” 1 have to say that 
the extracts from the public papers you have sent me convey a very imperfect 
idea of my speech, inasmuch as the words “ exactly in the same sense,”’ in the ex- 
tract from the Record, on which your lordship lays so much stress, are inserted 
without foundation ; and as they all omit that I read from the Martiniére Report 
itself the definitions of the terms “ general and particular” instruction, so that, 
however inadequate my own statement might be, every person who heard me 
had at the same time the fall opportunity of judging for himself how far the 
case Was or was not applicable to the one in question, and in what sense the 
terms “ general and particular” were used and understood by your lordship. 

My object in making the allusion was to answer the unjust attacks that had 
been made upon the plan of dividing instruction at all into general and special, 
and especially the Archbishop of Canterbury’s question as to the “ meaning” 
and ‘ possibility” of such a thing as ‘‘ general instruction in Christianity,” by 
shewing that such a distinction between those doctrines essential to salvation 
and those peculiar to cach church had been recognised as possible and pract 
cable by one of your lordship’s high character. 

There could be no “ misrepresentation” of this on my part, as I gave your 
own explanation of the fundamental truths of Christianity, as held by the 
** five great existing divisions of Christendom, ’ and of the ** particular,’ as re 
lating to “church government, the sacraments, and other matters on which differ- 
ences, more or less important, exist.” 

I kept no notes of my speech, but at the request of the reporters furnished 
them at the same time with the full account of the Martiniere rules ; and the 
report was afterwards more extensively circulated ina pamphlet, published by 
order of the Privy Council Board; so that I conceive your lordship’s appre- 
hension of having been misrepresented at home or abroad as “ compromising 
the truth of the gospel and risking in general instruction its evangelical mys- 
teries” may be allayed. Full publicity has been given to the facts of the 
case, and I do not conceive myself in any degree answerable for the inferences 
that may have been drawn therefrom. 

With respect to your second charge, that no just comparison could he made 
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between the institutions of La Martiniére and the scheme proposed by government, 
because the Martiniére was a single small school, your lordship does not seem to 
be aware that the government measure to which I was alluding was also in- 
tended to be confined to one experimental school, not to be carried over the 
whole country ; and even had there been a greater dissimilarity than really 
existed, [ must again repeat that 1 quoted your authority, not with the view 


of shewing any detailed resemblance between the two cases, but merely of 


shewing that a distinction had been made by vour lordship in ‘subje ‘cts where 
it had been so strenuously denied that any distinction was possible. 

Your third charge is, “ that the share you took in the Martiniére plan, and ~ 
effects flowing from the carrying it out, were not justly described.” 1 had no 
concern with any share the Bishop of Calcutta had in the matter further than 
that his name was subscribed to the regulations in question, and that his 
name would certainly not have been subscribed under any circumstances to rules 
in the most remote degree compromising the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

No doubt every sincere member of the church of England would, in the 
first instance, earnestly desire and endeavour with your lords hip that all and 
every school should be ‘* founded on the basis” of “ that church” which he con- 
ceives to be the purest form of church government; but, my lord, the difii- 
culties you found in India in carrying out your purpose may be considered in 
some degree a type of those tenfold diftic ulties in England which have com- 
pelled many like yourself ‘‘ to fall back upon a plan” which might best reconcile 
the conflicting interests and necessities of the case. 

As far as | could pretend to form an opinion from words, without having 
the honour of a personal acquaintance, | certainly did receive the impression 
from reading your charge that, removed from the local influences of that pre- 
judice and bitterness of party spirit which is sapping the foundations of Chris- 
tian charity, and the character of the church of England at home, you were 
disposed to merge all minor differences in the great points of union. I confess 
I am grieved and disappointed to find, by your letter, that I am mistaken, and 
I have only to apologize for any erroneous inferences | may have drawn, and 
for any too sanguine expectations I may have indulged, of the practical blessings 
of a Christian education, conveyed to the children without indifference and 
latitudinarianism on the one hand, or a spirit of debate or proselytism on the 
other, under your lordship’s enforced sanction. 

Finally, without entering further into details, which, under existing cir- 
cumstances of the distance between us, and the difficulties naturally arising 
from the length of time which must elapse before our communications can be 
renewed, would be needless to waste time, you must allow me, in my turn, to 

regret that you should have expressed yourself in a manner, indirectly at least, 
implying that I am a party to measures by which the gospel is to be com- 
promised. 

Practical observation and experience have strengthened my conviction that 
the children of different Christian denominations may, by judici ious manage- 
ment, be taught without sinking in general instruction any evangelical doc- 
trine on which salvation depe nds; and 1 would endeavour so to do, from no 
disposition to ‘compromise the gospel,” but from the earnest desire to put an 
end to feuds and animosities daily increasing, and assuming a malignity of 
character fatal to the progress of vital Christianity amongst us; fatal to its 
becoming the bond of affection and love between man and man, which it 
ought to be, and might be, if the contending parties in and out of our church 
would seek to neutralize their differences by dwelling more exclusively on the 
fundamental points of Christian union. 

I have the honour to be, your lordship’s obedient servant, 


The Lord Bishop of Calcutta. E. Norwicu. 


I take the liberty of sending your lordship the pamphlet published by order 
of the privy council board, which I trust may remove some erroneous im- 
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pressions from your lordship’s mind of the nature of the proposed plan, and 
from which it seems to me but fair and reasonable to infer, that as they quote 
the Martiniére rules as explaining and developing in more detail their own 
intentions, such might at least have been drawn out of the more imperfect and 
general scheme proposed in the government minute, if as much pains had 
been taken to amend it as to misrepresent and abuse it. 

Since writing the above, I find that your lordship’s letter to me was at the 
same time sent to the Sfandard newspaper. Your lordship has thus taken 
out of my hands the publication of your own opinion on the subject. 


BRAINTREE CHURCH-RATES JUDGMENT. 
COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH—FRIDAY, MAY 1, 
(Sittings in Banco. ) 

BURDER U. VELEY. 


Lorp Denman, at the sitting of the court, delivered judgment. This was a 
case which had come before that court on demurrer to a prohibition directed 
to the Ecclesiastical Court of the Bishop of London, requiring him not to pro- 
ceed further against the plaintiff for the recovery of a rate which had been 
imposed on the parishioners of Braintree in Essex by the churchwardens 
alone, notwithstanding the vote of the vestry, by which a rate was refused. 
This had raised the question whether the churchwardens had the power to 
impose such a rate against the declared will of the inhabitants in the vestry 
assembled. In debating the question, the law or doctrine that by the custom 
of England the inhabitants of a parish were bound to repair the fabric of the 
church had not been disputed. By the civil and the canon law, the parsons 
had been bound to repair the church, and that liability existed in all Christian 
kingdoms except England, where, by the parliamentary law of the country, 
the parishioners were bound to take care of the repairs of the church. This 
was clearly laid down in numerous authorities. The period at which the 
earliest church-rate was imposed had not been distinctly shewn; still it might 
be assumed that the expenses required to be incurred for the repairs of the 
church had always been levied upon the parishioners at large. That, indeed, 
was a matter which was treated as a settled point of practice and law. This 
proposition had not been denied on the part of the plaintiff, nor, on the part 
of the defendant, had it been denied that, to a certain extent, the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction did not exclusively apply to matters of church-rates ; nor that the 
expenditure of the money thus levied was not entrusted exclusively to the 
discretion of the churchwardens, subject only to spiritual censure. ‘The ques- 
tion which now arose was whether churchwardens were empowered to impose 
a rate at all events, and had authority to impose it, and might, if they neg- 
lected that duty, be compellable by ecclesiastical censures to perform it? if 
they did not possess such a power, and yet were subjected to such a liability, 
there would be, so far as the churchwardens were concerned, a wrong without 
a remedy ; an argument in itself strong against the rule contended for in this 
case, since such a state of things was abhorrent to the law of England, The 
wrong was the neglect of the parishioners to afford funds for the repairs of 
the church; but the remedy to that evil sought to be enforced by these pro- 
ceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts was one which would in itself be a 
wrong upon the churchwardens, since its object was to make them tax their 
fellow parishioners, without it being at all clear that they had any power to 
do so. It was said that the law in ancient times had supplied a remedy which 
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had always been found effectual, and that the threat of ecclesiastical censures 
had always been sufficient to procure the discharge of the duty which by uni- 
versal consent the law had thrown on the parishioners. The interdict which 
suspended ecclesiastical rites punished a refractory parish, and the very fear 
of its imposition prevented the necessity of having recourse to any other 
method to procure the funds necessary for the support and maintenance of the 
fabric of the church. It was very probable that the denunciation of such a pu- 
nishment would have been adequate to such a purpose in ancient times, and that 
that alone might have prevented the having recourse to some of those means, 
the inefficiency of which had been proved by more recent experience. It was 
said, on the one hand, that the denial of the right to regulate these matters by 
ecclesiastical authority alone involved the most dangerous consequences to 
the church, while, on the other, it was asserted that the power of the Eccle- 
siastical Court to compel the churchwardens to perform a duty to which their 
legal powers were inadequate would involve them in consequences of the most 
serious and extraordinary kind. It was confessed that they were bound by 
law to repair the fabric of the church, and yet it was equally clear that with- 
out the consent of the parishioners, or without the power in themselves to 
impose a church-rate, they were left without the means to perform the duty 
thus cast upon them. That argument would be entitled to great consideration, 
subjecting as it did the churchwardens to great personal liability, and possibly 
to great personal inconvenience, when they were destitute of the funds neces- 
sary for the support of the fabric of the church, and were unable to supply 
by their own authority any of the wants of the church, to the supply of which 
the church-rates were legally liable. If there were no church-rates to Tepair 
the church, and yet the churchwardens were liable to actions for any injury 
which passengers might sustain from the falling of the walls of the church, 
they would, in fact, be liable to repair the church out of their own private 
property. This was too great an injustice to conceive them to be subjected to 
by the provisions of the law. If there was any general practice for them to 
meke advances for the repair of the church, it was clear that the law never 
could intend that they should not be entitled to demand repayment. If it was 
otherwise, the law would be liable to be charged with manifest oppression 
and injustice. If the lability really did exist, its existence would tempt the 
courts to imply a vested right in the churchwardens of England to tax the in- 
habitants, in order to obtain that reimbursement which would otherwise be 
denied them. But there was no instance in the law of the churchwardens 
possessing any such vested right. While, on the other hand, numerous au- 
thorities established the proposition, that the churchwardens were liable only 
in respect of the money which they actually had in their hands. The prin- 
ciple of the ecclesiastical law with respect to the duty of these officers was, 
therefore, qualified by the supposition of the parishioners having provided 
them with adequate resources. The burden of establishing the liability was, 
in the present instance, cast upon the defendant in prohibition. Now, how 
was that liability discharged? The law required it to be clear to demonstra- 
tion, that a tax was lawfully imposed before it would allow that tax to be 
levied. ‘The power asserted here to tax the parishioners was not clearly esta- 
blished. Such a power was not shewn to exist by the words of any statute 
by the common law, nor by custom. Nor was there anything to shew thata 
church-rate could be properly imposed on the inhabitants of a parish, except 
by the inhabitants in vestry assembled. The expression in Gibson's Codex 
was, that a church-rate might lawfully be imposed by the churchwardens, 
together with the parishioners, assembled in vestry ; but in that author there 
was no declaration to be found that it might be imposed by the churchwardens 
alone, without the consent of the parishioners. And though it was distinctly 
laid down by Lord Chief Justice North, that the parishioners were punishable 
for not repauing the church, he never stated that the churchwardens were 
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bound to make those repairs with funds of their own, or that they had the 
power in themselves to tax the parishioners for such a purpose. If such a 
power existed in the churchwardens, it was impossible to suppose that it 
would not have happened to be called into exercise before the present day ; 
that it would not have happened that a churchwarden might wish to impose a 
rate where a rate had been altogether refused, or one of an insufficient amount 
had alone been granted. But it might be supposed, however improbable was 
the supposition, that during the great contests between the people and the 
episcopal power in this country, when the parishioners had refused the rate, 
the churchwardens had taken part with the parishioners. Even that suppo- 
sition would not advance the argument for the defendant in prohibition. The 
parish church must have been left without repair; and if the churchwardens 
were amenable to the spiritual court for the non-repair of the church, and at 
the same time enjoyed the power of taxing the parish towards the necessary 
expenses of such repairs, nothing could have been more simple, direct, and 
complete than the proceedings which might then have been taken against 
the churchwardens. The rate must then have been imposed. But instead of 
taking that course, so utterly free from objection, the bishops adopted a new 
and unheard-of species of authority under the name of a commission to levy 
rates, and they did this to secure the performance of a duty which, it was 
now argued, they might have compelled the churchwardens by the ordinary 
process of law to perform. If the mere necessity for doing an act could create 
the machinery by which it was to be done, that commission would have been 
perfectly lawful. But it was not lawful; and if the bishops could have attained 
the object in view through the enforcement of the sole authority of the church- 
wardens, and against the will of the parishioners, as it was now asserted 
could lawfully have been done, the scandal of an unconstitutional attempt 
would not have been incurred. At that time, as well as at the great epoch of 
the Reformation, the subject underwent frequent discussion, but in no instance 
was the existence of the power broadly asserted by any of the learned text 
writers on ecclesiastical subjects. ‘The court had most carefully examined all 
the numerous cases cited in argument, but had found them for the most part 
to bear but imperfectly on the question, and did not feel it necessary to make 
comments on them beyond those which had been made in the course of dis- 
cussion at the bar. There were, however, one or two cases which were ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and which did require a moment’s notice. These were 
the cases of Maynard v. Bland, and a case decided by Sir W. Wynne, from 
the Consistorial Court of Peterborough. In the latter case, it appeared that 
the vestry had been called together, and had refused to make a rate, and 
the law was laid down by Sir W. Wynne to this effect—that under such 
circumstances, if the parishioners did not make a rate, the churchwardens 
had a right to make it themselves. In the present case, which had be- 
come before Dr. Lushington, that declaration of the law was commented on, 
and the learned judge said that, sitting where he did, he felt bound by the 
superior authority of Sir W. Wynne, but at the same time he commented 
on it in such a manner as to shew that, in his opinion, it was not to be 
maintained in point of principle. The question thus undecided had now 
come before this court, and amounted, in fact, to neither more nor less 
than this, could an ecclesiastical judge make the law? If the conclusions 
of such a judge were made from reasons and principles, they were liable, 
of course, to be considered in argument, and to have their proper force 
estimated and determined. But it must be confessed that a doctrine so novel 
and important had never been promulgated with so little effort to con- 
ciliate opposing arguments. The point thus arbitrarily settled was not 
discussed at all—neither reason nor authority was vouched in tts behalf, 
but the whole proceeding bore the appearance, and, perhaps, truly, of being 
a proceeding of an ex parte kind. With all the respect that was justly due 
to the venerable person from whom that judgment had proceeded (Sir 
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W. Wynne), this court felt bound to declare that it did not appear to be justi- 
fied in principle, or to rest on a well settled basis of recognised authority. It 
had been supposed that, in a subsequent case, Lord Stowell had expressed a 
similar opinion ; but upon inquiry, that did not appear to be the case. The 
conclusion, therefore, at which this court arrived was, that the Court Christian 
had been in error in over-ruling the defensive allegation put in by the parish- 
ioners, to the effect that the rate was a nullity, as it had been made against 
the wishes of the majority of the vestry, and had been made by persons who 
had no authority to make it. The Court Christian, therefore, in proceeding 
to give judgment to enforce a rate illegal in its very formation had clearly ex- 


ceeded its jurisdiction, and prohibition must be awarded. This disposed of 


the first point on the case. Then came the second point, which was, that 
even supposing the rate to be invalid, still a prohibition ought not to issue, 
because this was a matter on which the Court Christian had exclusive juris- 
diction. This court was thus called on to state the principle of the proceeding 


by prohibition. ‘That principle was in itself clear, though the application of 


it might sometimes be difficult. It was this—if any inferior court enter- 
tained a suit, which appeared in the outset on the face of the libel itself, or by 


any of the subsequent proceedings, to be beyond its jurisdiction, the courts of 


Westminster-hall had the authority and were bound by duty to interpose. 
His lordship referred to several cases as establishing this proposition. The 
argument, therefore, that in ecclesiastical matters the Ecclesiastical Courts 
had alone jurisdiction, and the common law courts had none, was founded in 
error. The question, then, was, what defects authorized and required the 
courts of common law to issue writs of prohibition? They must be in every 
case of such a nature as to shew a want of jurisdiction in a particular court 
to decide the particular matter brought before it. In whatever stage of the 
proceedings that want of jurisdiction was made manifest, either by the crown 
or by asubject, the courts of common law were bound to interfere. The er- 
roneous construction of an act of parliament was one of these cases; the 
Imposition of a tax without lawful authority was another; and such a tax 
must a church rate be considered which was made by parish officers, not only 
without the concurrence of the parishioners, but in detiance of their declared 
refusal to make the rate. This was not an irregularity which might be waved 
or cured, leaving the principal matter complete in substance, although some- 
what informal in circumstances. It was altogether invalid as a church-rate. 
For these reasons their lordships felt bound to say that the court below had 


exceeded its jurisdiction, and that judgment must now be given for the plaintift 
in prohibition, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Sir,—In the Events of the Month in your Number for this month (May), 
under Berkshire, I see inserted a circular letter which [ wrote to my parish- 
ioners in April. 1 did not send it to the Magazine myself, nor was it sent by 
my desire, nor do | know who sent it. But as you have been kind enough to 
allow ita place, it gives me an opportunity, which I had hoped to find at all 
events, of asking your permission to lay before your readers and the clergy 
generally the circumstances which caused me to issue it, and which have oc- 
curred since its issue. 


1 became curate of Hungerford, in the diocese of Oxford, in the summer of 


1837. In 1838 the Rev. Thomas Anthony Methuen, rector of All-Cannings, 
and the Rev. John Edmeads, vicar of Preshute, both in the diocese of Salis- 
bury, attended a meeting of the “ British and Foreign Bible Society,” held in 
my parish, and the Rev. T. A. Methuen acted as chairman. Neither of these 
clergymen asked my permission to come into my parish, nor in any way con- 
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3 sulted me as to the support they were to give to the Bible Society in it. An 
officer of the society applied to me, asking me to attend, and to him | signified 
my disapproval of the society, and my intention of withholding my countenance 
from it. ) 
In March, 1839, a few weeks before the annual meeting of the society in 
my parish, | wrote to Mr. Methuen and Mr. Edmeads, requesting them not to 
-attend at the coming meeting. To Mr. Methuen I wrote at some length, not 
so much urging reasons against the principle of the Bible Society as shewing 
him that, according to the constitution of the church, he could not, as a con- 
forming clergyman, enter my parish to support that society against my ex- 
pressed will. To what | wrote, Mr. Methuen replied by letter. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the correspondence. If the friends of Mr. Methuen are 
not satisfied with my extracts, I shall cheerfully consent to publish the whole 
correspondence in any manner they may think proper. 


bs 


pest 
ads 


(No. 1, March 23, 1839, Mr. Trevelyan to Mr. Methuen.) 


“Allow me to suggest to you the following consideration :—What must be 
the effect on the minds of the people when they see you, a brother-clergyman, 
coming from a distance, and taking a prominent part in promoting that from 
a which I, the resident clergyman of the parish, for reasons to myself quite 

; conclusive, am constrained to withhold my support ? 
; ‘And, further, what must be the effect on their minds when they see you 
d associating yourself with, and countenancing, a set of persons (I mean the 
dissenters of this parish) who are known to me for nothing else but their bitter 
hostility and opposition ?” 


(No, 2, March 24, 1839, from Mr. Methuen to Mr, Trevelyan.) 


‘1 will no longer delay entering on the main points of your correspondence. 
I begin, then, with a clergyman presiding at a Bible society’s meeting in a 
parish, the clergyman of which is not friendly to the institution, and therefore 
refuses to take the chair. To you I need not say that two Christian men, in 
certain matters, may very conscientiously pursue opposite lines of conduct. 
The 14th of Romans, 5th and 6th verses, is an ample authority for this re- 
mark. I proceed to apply that passage by unequivocally assuring you that, 
after much solemn consideration, | have judged it my bounden duty to sup- 
port the society in question by presiding at any of its anniversaries, where the 
clergyman of the parish having been respectfully applied to, was unwilling to 
act as chairman. In such cases | have always wished myself to wait upon 
him, and to excuse the step that I was taking.” 





: 


(No. 3, April 1, 1839, Mr. Trevelyan to Mr. Methuen ) 


“You tell me that you have judged it your bounden duty to support the 
Bible Society by presiding at its meetings. I do not dispute your right to do 
so in your own parish, or elsewhere, if it can be done without violation of the 
discipline of the church, or interfering with the authority of a brother-cler,y- 
man. You then tell me your ordinary manner of proceeding before presiding 
at one of its annual meetings in the parish of a clergyman whois not friendly 
to the institution, and therefore refuses to take the chair—i.e., that you call 
on him to excuse the step you are taking. Permit me to say (not harshly, 
but kindly,) that this mock courtesy appears to me to aggravate, rather than 
in any way to palliate, the affront you cast upon him by acting in direct de- 
fiance of his views and wishes. 

“ You quote Rom. chap. xiv., verses 5 and 6, in support of this course of 
proceeding, ‘‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” &c., a text 
(as appears to me) applying only to circumstances of the time at which it was 
written, and indifferent in themselves, but which you have adduced in sanction 
of what must be called an aggressive and irregular practice. It cannot be 
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quoted in justification of what is productive of most serious evils to the 
church, and directly opposed to the spirit and efficiency of the parochial sys- 
tem. Used and applied in this manner, it would equally authorize you to 
take possession of my pulpit, and may be urged in excuse of any conduct, 
k»wever latitudinarian and dangerous, by those whose ill-regulated ardour 
i ads them to undervalue and think lightly of order..... 

“1 beg to refer you to the ninth and eleventh canons of 1603, under which 
we act and are governed, and you may thence infer in what situation you 
place yourself (especially after due information from me of their character) 
with the persons whose practice the above canons condemn. And in virtue 
of these canons I am entitled to demand that you will not associate yourself 
with dissenters in my parish unless you are prepared to resign the character 
of a clergyman altogether and to be classed among them yourself... .. 

‘« Should what I have now said have no weight with you, or should you 
not feel disposed to alter the determination expressed in your letter to me, | 
beg to add that I shall feel it my duty to transmit the correspondence between 


us to the Bishop of Oxford, as bishop of this diocese, and put myself and the 
parish under his lordship’s protection.” 


(No. 4, April 3, 1839, Mr. Methuen to Mr. Trevelyan.) 


* Intending finally and shortly to address you when I shall more maturely 
have reconsidered the question now before me, and taken the opinion of com- 
petent and church-of- England friends, | write this preparatory letter in order 
to meet your wishes relative to an ‘ early answer 

“T would ask, in reply to those arguments, if the line of conduct pursued 
by a clergyman is necessarily wrong because it tends to lessen the influence 
and usefulness of a brother- clergyman ? If this position be impregnable, it 
would follow that no step whatever is to be taken by a clergyman which were 
chargeable with such a tendency. And surely you are not prepared to go the 
length of such a conclusion. If this view be correct, your proposition re- 
specting the consequences of that course which | have pursued at Hungerford 
needs to be considerably limited. The same comment may be made on those 
references to the canon, the scriptures, and the ordination service, which ap- 
pear to you to seal my condemnation as an intruder, an invader, a disturber of 
the peace, &c. &c. As to canons ninth and eleventh, I cannot see in what 
sense I should transgress them by anit: in that intention which I ven- 
tured to express to you in my ee 

“ Nor does Matt. vil. verse 12, appear to me to be necessarily opposed to 
my own past proceedings in the town of Hungerford. Archbishop Tillotson 
has somewhere shewn that we cannot in all cases (he takes that of a judge 
passing sentence on a criminal ) observe this weighty precept. The first 
question to be settled is, ‘ ought 1 in this or that given instance to do just as I 
would be done by?’.... 

“1 shall very generally remark that I see not how they (the ordination 
oaths) are violated by a clergyman taking such a course as may cause dis- 
turbance or division, unless it can be first proved that he needlessly and 
wantonly occasioned it; for our heavenly Master once said, ‘I came not to 
send peace, but a sword.” (Matt. x. 34.) Peace was still his object. The 
inference is very plain... .. On the whole, I am fully bent (though at pre- 
sent I give no pledge) on endeavouring to meet your wishes by the substi- 
tution, if possible, of another chairman for the 12th; ; for to attend the Bible 
Society meeting on that day is what, D.V., | should in any case undertake.” 


(No. 5, April 5, 1839, Mr. Trevelyan to Mr. Methuen.) 


“The sanction afforded by your presence as a clergyman to a meeting, 
which the circumstances of my parish, independently of my own private 
views, Will not allow me to countenance or support, is ¢he point of which I 
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complain, and is open to all the objections, and equally productive of all the 
evils, which it has been my endeavour to lay before you ; for your attendance 
and participation in the meeting involve the very question that is at issue be- 
tween us—namely, that of invasion of my rights as clergyman of this parish, 
and the unjust and invidious position in which it places me in the eyes of my 


parishioners, as well as the consequent diminution of my authority and in- 
fluence among them.” 


(No. 6, April 5, 1839, Mr. Methuen to Mr. Trevelyan.) 


“ Having now heard from two of my church-of- England friends on the subject 
of my last, allow me honestly, yet respectfully, to tell youthe amount of their 
opinions, and to state my intention of acting upon them, and the more so be- 
cause they coincide with the dictates of my own judgment and of my own 

. conscience, As the Bible Society is not an ecclesiastical one, and as the act 
, Of presiding at its anniversaries is not a clerical one (as I remarked in my 
last), it is my duty, not less than my right, to occupy the chair on the 12th, 
at Hungerford—that is, unless the society, in consideration of your known 
objections and feelings, should appoint another chairman; and I shall forth- 
with write to the secretary to that effect. If called to the chair (for I never 


invited myself to take it), | shall comply with the expressed wishes of the 
assembly.” 





The letter from which the last extract (No.6) is made is marked private. 
On the 12th April, 1839, Mr. Methuen, according to his expressed determina- 
tion, came to the meeting of the Bible Society in Hungerford, and took the 
chair. He also publicly, in his speech as chairman, alluded to the opposition 
which the society had met with in a manner which could leave no doubt on 
the minds of those of my parishioners who were present that I was the person 
meant as the mover of that opposition. Mr. Edmeads also attended the 
meeting, and took part in its proceedings. 
After this open alliance of two brother-clergymen with the dissenters, and 
their open violation of the parochial system, after due warning, I felt that the 
} case Was now arrived at a point at which it was my duty to lay it before our 
7 superiors. I accordingly applied to the Bishop of Oxford to the purport of 
3 my letter quoted above. (No. 3.) His lordship suggested that he should’ 
see the correspondence which had passed between Mr. Methuen and myself ; 
and I accordingly forwarded to his lordship such extracts from the corres- 
pondence as bore on the points at issue, saying, at the same time, that the 
Ds whole correspondence lay ready for his lordship’s inspection. 
| On the 6th June, 1839, his lordship held a confirmation at Hungerford, and 


4 was pleased to express to me his approval of all that 1 had done in relation to 
| Mr. Methuen, and his disapprobation of Mr. Methuen’s conduct. However, 
. as Mr. Methuen and Mr. Edmeads were not within his lordship’s jurisdiction, 
be: he said that he would transmit the papers which I had sent to him to the 
BS Bishop of Salisbury in order that he might take such steps as he might think 


proper. After some correspondence, by the Bishop of Salisbury’s desire, I 
wrote a letter to his lordship stating the case, and my wish for his protection 
of my parish from the invasion of the two clergymen of his diocese. This 
letter was forwarded by his lordship to Mr. Methuen; and his lordship was 
pleased to say to me that Mr. Methuen, “ as a brother-clergyman would have 
exercised a better discretion by declining to be present” on the occasion in 
question ; and that he (the Bishop of Salisbury) could “ readily believe that 
Mr. Methuen’s attendance, under the circumstances” stated by me, would 
“ operate disadvantageously ou my ministry.” ° 

In March, 1840, it was hinted to me that Mr. Methuen intended to come to 
the Bible Society meeting in Hungerford in April, and to take the chair. And 
on iaquiry I found that there was every likelihood that the report was true. 
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I therefore issued that letter to my parishioners which was printed in your 
last Number, and which, with your leave, | here subjoin :— 


“TO THE PARISHIONERS OF HUNGERFORD. 


“ Berovepo Parisutoners,—A notice has been posted throughout this parish 
that a meeting of a society called the Bible Society will be held here on the 
7th of April. 

“ All of you who are sincerely attached to the church will be surprised when 
I tell you that this notice was issued without any reference to me, as clergy- 
man of the parish, or in any way; being well aware that the distribution of 
the word of God is committed to me alone in this parish by the bishop of the 
diocese, and that I am in the habit of furnishing Libles and Prayer-books to 
any parishioners at the reduced rates of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

But it is now fit that you should know that the clergy who attend this 
meeting (if any do attend it) come into my parish against my consent. | 
made it known publicly that | disapprove the principle and conduct of the 
Bible Society, and 1 remonstrated with two clergymen who have in past 
years attc..led the meetings here. Neither of them would give me any 
assurance that they would refrain from their intrusion. I then laid the case 
of the parish before the Bishop of Oxford, as bishop of the diocese, who was 
pleased to approve what I had done, and to express his surprise that a clergy- 
man should conduct himself as it appeared that the clergyman whose letters 
I had shewed to his lordship haddone. But as neither of the clergy to whom 
I allude were beneficed in Oxford diocese, the Bishop of Oxford could not in- 
terfere with them. Accordingly, with his sanction, I applied to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who was pleased to express himself to the effect that the clergyman 
whose letters the Bishop of Oxford had seen, and sent to him, would have 
exercised a better discretion by declining to be present at those meetings in 
my parish. I am informed that both these clergymen intend to be here on 
the occasion advertised in the notice. If they, particularly the clergyman whose 
uncanonical and irregular conduct in this behalf has brought upon him the re- 
proving notice of two bishops, will contiaue openly to set at nought the autho- 
rities and canons, which by their ordination they are bound to obey, they place 
themselves out of the reach of any means of coercion which | can command. 

“ As I have for the present failed to protect you from the intrusion of clergy 
and others into my parish, for the purpose of supporting a society which, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the church of England, is heretical, it only remains 
that I should earnestly entreat you to ‘mark them which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them 

“The Bible Society is a league of all sects and shapes of misbelief, for the 
purpose of distributing the letter of the Bible without insisting on the belief ot 
its spirit. Baptists, independents, methodists, quakers, ranters, socinians, pres- 
byterians, belong to it, and there is no law of the society to forbid infidels. Is 
thisa Curistian Soctety? Can all these be right?) Can they mean what you 
and I doin our reading and our circulating the holy Bible? Now God forbid. 

** Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; for what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? And what communion hath 
light with darkness ? 

“« And what concord hath Cnarist with Belial ; or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel?’ 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15. 

“1am, your affectionate parish priest and servant, 
“ April 4, 1840.” “ Epwarp Otro TREVELYAN.” 
(To be continued. 


[The Editor is sorry to be obliged to divide this communication ; but, as it 


is absolutely necessary, perhaps it cannot be better done than just where 
the history reaches the point at which it was first noticed in this Magazine.]} 
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MORMONISM. 


Tue following account of the origin of this most singular delusion seems to be 
worth preserving. It is extracted from the valuable paper entitled ‘* The Church,” 
published at Cobourg, in Upper Canada :— 


From the Boston Recorder.) 


Mr. Editor,—As the pastor of the congregational church and society im this 
town, [ have had occasion to come in contact with Mormonism in its grossest 
forms. Consequently I have been led to make ‘inquiries relative to its origin, 
progress, and, so far as they have any, the peculiar sentiments of its votaries. My 
object in this has been, as a faithful pastor, so far as possible, to arrest the pro- 
gress of what I deem to be one of the rankest delusions ever palmed on poor 
human nature. However, not supposing the readers of the Recorder would be 
interested in the details of Mormonism in general, I send you for publication in 
your valuable periodical the following communication, as a paper of unusual im- 
portance, giving a certified, sufficiently well attested, and true account of the 
** Book of Mormon,” or “* Golden Bible,” as it is sometimes called, on which the 
whole system mainly depends. And here perhaps it should be said, that the leaders 
of the delusion pretend that the book was dug out of the earth, where it had been 
deposited for many centuries ; that it was written on certain metallic plates, in a 
peculiar character or hieroglyphic ; that the finder, a man of money-digging me- 
mory, who was accustomed to look into the ground by the aid of a peculiar stone, 
was in a similar manner enabled to read and translate it!—Hence what is some- 
times called the Mormon Bible, But not such its origin according to the following 
communication, 

The occasion of the communication coming into my hands is as follows, 
Having heard incidentally that there was a lady in Monson, Mass., whose hus- 
band, now dead, was the author of the book, | requested, ina note Rev. D. R. 
Austin, principal of Monson Academy, to obtain of her, for my benefit, and to 
be used as I should think proper, a certified account of its origin with her hus- 
band, for the character of which lady I wished the venerable Dr, Ely and himself 
toavouch. The following highly satisfactory document came in reply. 

You are requested to insert it in the Recorder, not so much because it will in- 
terest the majority of your readers, but that the facts well attested may be laid up 
in memory, and the number of your paper containing them being kept, may afford 
the means to an enlightened community to refute so great an imposition on the 
world. I would not only respectfully bespeak its publication in the Recorder, 
but in other papers ; I would it were published throughout the land ; for many 
Mormons are straggling throughout the country endeavouring to propagate their 
notions ; and with some success, with a peculiar class of people. The origin of 
this pretended revelation being thus completely authenticated, may save many 
minds from delusion, fanaticism, and ruin. Yours respectfully, Joun Storms, 

Holliston, April 8, 1839. 


ORIGIN OF THE “ BOOK OF MORMON,” OR “ GOLDEN BIBLE.” 


As this book has excited much attention, and has been put by a certain new 
sect in the place of the sacred Scriptures, | deem it a duty which I owe 
to the public, to state what I know touching its ongin. Phat its claims toa 
divine origin are wholly unfounded, needs no proot to a mind unperverted by the 
grossest delusions. That any sane person should rank it higher than any other 
merely human composition is a matter of the greatest astonishment ; yet it 1s re- 
ceived as divine by some who dwell in enlightened New England, and even by 
those who have sustained the character of devoted Christians. Learning recent! 
that Mormonism had found its way into a church in Massachusetts, and has im- 
pregnated some of its members with its gross delusions, so that excommunication 
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has been necessary, I am determined to delay no longer in doing what I can to 
strip the mask from this mother of sin, and to lay open this pit of abominations. 

Rev. Solomon Spaulding, to whom I was united in marriage in early life, was 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, and was distinguished for a lively imagination 
and a great fondness for history. At the time of our marriage he resided in Cherry 
Valley, N. Y. From this place we removed to New Salem, Ashtabula County, 
Ohio; sometimes called Conneaut, as it is situated on the Covneaut Creek. 
Shortly after our removal to this place his health sank, and he was laid aside from 
active labours. In the town of New Salem, there are numerous mounds and 
forts, supposed by many to be the dilapidated dwellings and fortifications of a race 
now extinct. These ancient relics arrest the attention of the new settlers, and be- 
come objects of research for the curious. Numerous implements were found, and 
other articles evincing great skill in the arts. Mr. Spaulding being an educated 
man, and passionately fond of history, took a lively interest in these developments 
of antiquity ; and in order to beguile the hours of retirement, and furnish employ- 
ment for his lively imagination, he conceived the idea of giving a historical 
sketch of this long-lost race. Their extreme antiquity, of course, would lead him 
to write in the most ancient style, and as the Old Testament is the most ancient 
book in the world, be imitated its style as nearly as possible. His sole object in 
writing this historical romance was to amuse himself and his neighbours. This 
was about the year 1812. Hull’s surrender at Detrot occurred near the same 
time, and I recollect the date well from that circumstance. As he progressed in 
his narrative, the neighbours would come in from time to time to hear portions 
read, and a great interest in the work was excited among them. It claimed to 
have been written by one of the lost nation, and to have been recovered from the 
earth, and assumed the title of “* Manuscript Found.” The neighbours would 
often inquire how Mr. Spaulding progressed in deciphering ‘ the manuscript,” 
and when he had a sufficient portion prepared, he would inform them, and they 
would assemble to hear it read. He was enabled from his acquaintance with the 
classics and ancient history, to introduce many singular names, which were patti- 
cularly noticed by the people, and could be easily recognised by them. Mr. Solomon 
Spaulding had a brother, Mr. John Spaulding residing in the place at the time, 
who was perfectly familiar with the work, and repeatedly heard the whole of it 
read. 

From New Salem we removed to Pittsburg, Pa. Here Mr. Spaulding found 
an acquaintance and friend in the person of Mr. Patterson, an editor of a news- 
paper. He exhibited his manuscript to Mr. Patterson, who was very much 
pleased with it, and borrowed it for perusal. He retained it a for a long time, 


and informed Mr, Spaulding that if he would make out a title-page and preface, - 


he would publish it, and it might be a source of profit. This Mr. Spaulding 
refused to do, for reasons which I cannot now state. Sidney Rigdon who has 
figured so largely in the history of the Mormons, was at that time connected with 
the printing-oftice of Mr. Patterson, as is well known in that region, and as 
Rigdon himself has frequently stated. Here he had ample opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with Mr, Spaulding’s manuscript, and copy it if he chose. — It 
was a matter of notoriety and interest to all who were connected with the printing 
establishment. At length the manuscript was returned to its author, and soon 
after we removed to Amity, Washington County, Pa., where Mr. Spaulding de- 
ceased in 1816. The manuscript then fell into my hands, and was carefully pre- 
served. It has frequently been examined by my daughter, Mrs. Mc Kenstry, of 
Monson, Mass., with whom I now reside, and by other friends. After the 
* Book of Mormon” came out a copy of it was taken to New Salem, the place 
of Mr. Spaulding’s former residence, and the very place where the ‘* Manuscript 
Found” was written. A woman preacher appointed a meeting there, and in the 
meeting read and repeated copious extracts from the ** Book of Mormon.” The 
historical part was immediately recognised by all the older inhabitants, as_ the 
identical work of Mr. Spaulding, in which they had been so deeply interested 
vears before. Mr. John Spaulding was present, who is an eminently pious man, 
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and recognised perfectly the work of his brother. He was amazed and afflicted 

that it should have been perverted to so wicked a purpose. His grief found 

vent in a flood of tears, and he arose on the spot and expressed in the meeting 

his sorrow and regret that the writings of his sainted brother should be used for a 

purpose so vile and shocking. The excitement in New Salem became $09 great 

that the inhabitants had a meeting, and deputed Dr. Philastus Hurlbut, one of 
their number, to repair to this place, and to obtain from me the original manu- 
script of Mr. Spaulding, for the purpose of comparing it with the Mormon Bible, 
to satisfy their own minds, and to prevent their friends from embracing an error 
so delusive. This was in the year 1834. Dr. Hurlbut brought with him an 

' introduction and request for the manuscript, which was signed by Messrs. Henry 

nd Lake, Aaron Wright, and others, with all whom I was acquainted, as they were 

o4 my neighbours when I resided at New Salem. 

é - — Tam sure that nothing could grieve my husband more, were he living, than 
the use which has been made of his work. The air of antiquity which was thrown 
about the composition, doubtless suggested the idea of converting it to purposes 
of delusion. Thus an historical romance, with the addition of a few pious expres- 
sions and extracts from the sacred Scriptures, has been construed into a new 
Bible, and palmed off upon a company of poor, deluded fanatics as divine. 

I have given the previous brief narration, that this work of deep deception and 

EA wickedness may be searched to the foundation, and the author exposed to the con- 

tempt and execration he so justly deserves. Matritpa Davipson. 
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La Rev. Solomon Spaulding was the first husband of the narrator of the above 
Ke history. Since his decease she has been married to a second husband by the 
5 name of Davidson. She is now residing in this place, is a woman of irreproach- 
able character, and a humble Christian, and her testimony is worthy of implicit 
confidence. 

A. Exy, D.D., 

Pastor of Cong. Church in Monson, 
D. R. Austin, 
Principal of Monson Academy. 

Monson, Mass., April 1, 1839. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Exeter, Exeter Cathedral .....scsseeeseeeerees sttease . April 26. 
| Bishop of Rochester, St. Margaret, Westminster.........-.+++ May 3. 
DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Burton, C. H...... seceeee B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 
Carew, Gerald Pole...... pa. New Inn Hall Oxford Exeter 
Conway, W....ccccocccoce MA. Trinity Camb. Rochester 
Fowler, Hugh............. BA. Sidney Sussex Camb. Exeter 
Holmes, Peter........0++- Magdalen Hall Oxford Exeter 
Illingworth, E. R....... Ba. Clare Hall Camb. Exeter 
Ingram, RR. Huccccccsees. M.A. Worcester Oxford Rochester 
Rate, Jobn......ccses0. B.A. Catharine Hall Camb. Exeter 
Seale, Edward Taylor... n.a. Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Stevens, A. ...ccccceceeeee BA. Trinity Camb. Rochester 
Thomson, J.........c008. M.A. St. Jobn’s Camb. Rochester 
Johns, C. A..ssseccsrseess Beas Trinity Dublin Exeter 
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PRIESTS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Clarke, John Alexander x.a. Trinity Oxford Exeter 
Cosserat, G. P, G....... p.a. Exeter Hall Oxford Exeter 
Bremen S , Bh. ksdecoctece p.A. St. Edm. Hall Oxford Rochester 
Edgecombe, William..... p.A. Pembroke Oxford Exeter 
G:bbons, Thomas........ p.A. Pembroke Camb. Exeter 
Herne, Michael Elijah... s.a. Trinity Oxford Exeter 
Knollys, W. F. E....... p.a. Merton Oxford Rochester 
a, hn B.A Queens’ Camb. Rochester 
Lewis, George Tucker... B.a. Queen's Oxford Exeter 
Oliver, Robert Jewell.. s.a. Pembroke Oxford Exeter 
Stephens, F. T........... p.A. Exeter Oxford Exeter 


Jones, J., of Cowbridge School 
At an ordination beld at the Cathedral of Killaloe on Sunday, May 3, by the Bishop 


of Killaloe, the following gentlemen were ordained :— 

Deacons—John Pratt, A.B.; Horace T. Newman, A.B.; Richard T. Meade, A.B. ; 
John W. Baldwin, A.B.; Thomas W. Garde, A.B.; William Richardson, A.B. ; 
Essex Edgworth, A.B.; James W. Smith, A.B.; Henry Ferguson, A.B. ; Johnson 
B. Godfrey, A.B. ; H. Tighe, A.B.; Arthur Colley, A.B.; Samuel Merrick, A.B. ; 
John E. Murray, A.B. ; William Cosgrave, A.B.; Robert Hewson, A.B.; Barry 
C. Browne, A.B, ; Edward M. Berry, A.B. ; James Silcock, A.B, ; Telford M‘Donogh, 
A.B, ; Abraham Evanson, A.B. (All of Trinity College, Dublin. ) 


Prirsts—H. Bolton, A.B.; Somers. H. Payne, A.B.; Richard P. Bennett, A.B. ; 
Adam N. Beamish, A.B.; Charles A. Maginn, A.B. ; Thomas G. Bennett, A.B. ; 
Abrabam Hickson, A.B. ; John W. Benn, A.B.; George Lewis, A.B.; Robert Shaw 
Close, A.B. ; Edward Hallam, A.B. ; William M‘Dermott, A.B, ; Benjamin Talbot, 
A.B, ; George Burkitt, A.B. (All of Trinity College, Dublin. ) 


Orptivations,—The Lord Bishop of Chichester will bold his next ordination in the 
cathedral, on Whit-Sunday, the 7th of June. 

Bishop of Winchester, July 12; Bishop of Ripon, July 19, instead of 12, as before 
stated. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester will hold bis next ordination at Worcester, on Satur- 
day, the 25th of July. The candidates are to forward their papers (pre-paid) to Henry 
Clifton, Esq., Worcester, on or before the last day of June, and to attend at the palace 
for examination at eleven o’clock on the mornings of Thursday and Friday, the 23rd 
and 24th of July. 

The Bishop of Salisbury will hold a general ordination at Salisbury, on Sunday, 
Sept. 20, Candidates for Deacons’ Orders are required to be at the palace, Salisbury, 
in order to a preliminary examination, on Thursday, July 23, having previously ob- 
tained the bishop’s approval of their respective titles for orders. It is not necessary 
for them at this time to bring with them any papers. —Candidates for Priests’ Orders 
are required, as are also those for Deacons’ Orders, to send their papers to the bishop's 


secretary, J. Burder, Esq., 27, Parliament-street, London, at least three weeks before 
the day of ordination. 


RESIGNATIONS, 

Name. Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barnard, M......... a ee — ew York York Sir J. L. Kaye 
Fscott, T. Sweet, the Rural Deanery of Dunster, diocese of Bath and Wells 
Farrington, E. H,, Thornbury R, Devon Exeter Mrs. Edgecombe 

ombe, St. Ni 
PONE Fuccnceranncnne Cc + e. St. Nicholas Somers. } Hig y Dean of Wells 


Fowler, Hugh, the Mastership of Liskeard Grammar School. 
Goddard, Wm. 8., D.D., the Prebend of Wherwell, Hants 
Lawford, J., the Head Mastersbip of the Aylesbury Grammar School 


I 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Pinder, J. H., the Chaplaincy of Partis College, Bath. 
— A P<. . = , . 
Whittaker, R. N.. ; St Holme Whalley Lancas. Chester T.H. Whittaker, Esq. 


Ww , Jobn...,.. oe } Rev. H. B. Wrey and 
rey, Jobo ..» Kingsnympton R. Devon Exeter } H.C. Millet, Esq. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 





Alexander, Charles..... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Caledon. 

Beadon, F. F......ccceeee Assistant Rural Dean of the Carey Deanery, diocese of Bath 
and Wells. 

* Browne, T. M., Vicar of Standish, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 

Bristol. 

Brymer, Ven. Archdn.. A Canon Residentiary of Wells Cathedral. 

Chittenden, b-adeewe Head Master of Exeter Diocesan Board of Education School. 

CBibda, cm, cescccsoscnces C. of Blazey, Cornwall 


Copleston, J.G.......... Assistant Rural Dean of the Dunster Deanery, diocese of 
Bath and Wells. 


Cen Fcwses edocerecee «.e» Head Master of the Aylesbury Grammar School. 
Croly, Ru...sscseceeeeees -- The Chaplaincy of Partis College, Bath. (Mrs, Partis.) 
Field, Jobn........s..000. Chaplain of the Royal Berkshire Hospital. 


Greetham, J. K., R. of Sampford Brett, a Rural Dean of the Deanery of Dunster, ia 
the diocese of Bath and Wells. 


Gees Fs Discsecccactees The Chaplaincy of St. Nicholas Within, Dublin, 

Harward, J, N......... One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Bishop of Rochester. 

Iremonger, T. L.......... Prebend of Wherwell, Hants. 

LAD, Bicsccsceseasoese One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Earl of Eniskillen. 

Meade, R, J.....scssceve Assistant Rural Dean of the Frome Deanery, diocese of Bath 
and Wells. 

BEIGE, J cnccccassscsscs Chaplain of Portsmouth Gaol. 

Pindat:, 3. Tiscintanvecs Professor at the Ecclesiastical College at Wells. 

Relph, J..ccceeeeeers ..- Assistant Rural Dean of the Dunster Deanery, diocese of 
Bath and Wells. 

Smith, Jas. Ind......... Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Stevenson, J. H......... Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Walker, G. A........4. C. of Leeds 

Wilberforce, Ven. S.. Bampton Lecturer for the Year 1841, 

Wolley, T. L............ Assistant Rural Dean of the Deanery of Bedminster, dicesss 
of Bath and Wells. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Atley, Chas......... Barrowden R. Rutland Peterb. Marquess of Exeter 
North Witham R. od ¢ Trustees under the 
Baker, H. De Foe hold pro tem for> Lincoln Lincoln ) will of the late 
Rev. W. Newcome Lord Downe 
Bartholomew,C.C, Lympstone C. Devon Exeter 
Basnett, T. S....... Rolleston V. Notts York Southwell Coll. Ch, 
Bateman, Josiah... Huddersfield V. W. York York Sir J. Ramsden, Bt. 
Belgrave, W......... Preston R. Rutland Peterb. sii i . 
Bevan, D. B........_ Brede R. Sons Chika) oo 
Blunt, Robert...... Belton V. Leices, Lincoln Marquess of Hastings 
, North Molton V. w. . Earl of Morle 
Burdett, Wm....... Twitching C. Devon Exeter arl o y 


’ ’ Preb. in Southwell 
CONG, FE crccccseceses } Halloughton P. C. Notts York Thine 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Charlton, W. H.... St.George R. Stamford Lincoln Lincoln Marquess of Exeter 
Cox, James......... Incumbent of Trinity Church, Runcorn, Cheshire 
Creswell, Samuel.. Radford V. Notts York Lord Chancellor 
Davies, Charles G. Minister of Trinity New Church, Wakefield, Yorkshire 
Downes, James.... Stonnall P. C. Stafford L.& C, Vicar of Shenstone 
Edgecombe, Wm.. Thornbury R. Devon Exeter Mrs. Edgecombe 
Egerton, W. H.... } gy of Cheshire Chester T. Drake, Esq. 
Essen, Peter Von.. Harrington R. Camb. Chester H. C, Curwen, Esq. 

, 7 Stalisfield V, , 
Hollingworth, a ‘Charing — } kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Hooper, Thomas... Elkstone R. Glouces. G). & Br. Hon. A. B. Craven 
Hopper, W......... Howden C. nearSelby E. York York 
Jones, H. Prowse.. ; py eee C. ' Glouces. G!. & Br. Lord Chancellor 

§ St. John’s P. C. ? he 
Langfield, Jobn.... 2 Holme Whalley § Lancas, Chester T.H.Whittaker, Fsq. 
Mellersh, Wm. P. Salperton P. C. Glouces, Gl. & Br, J. Browne, Esq. 
Milner, Ressessssee crete” W. York York Sir J. L. Kaye 
Milton, Joseph..... Osmotherley V. N. York York Bp. of Durham 
Moysey, F. Liss Combe St,NicholasV. Somer. § (Siwaict Dean of Wells 
Norgate, T. S...... Sparham R, Norfolk Norwich E. Lombe, Esq. 
Oldacres, S. L...... Woodborough P. C. Notts 2 ta Chapter of Southwell 
Roper, C. R........ St. Olave R. Devon Exeter Lord Chancellor 
Sargent, W. St. G. The New Church at 27 giceg, Lincoln Mrs. F. Turner 
Hinckley 
§ Minister of St. Paul’s 2 ,, 
Sharwood, — ...... 2 Church,Cheltenham ¢ Glouces. GI]. & Br. 
St. Edward P. C. _ 
agen, Fras.... ; enibeldien Camb. Ely Trinity Hall, Camb. 
Simpson, Robert.. Basford V. Notts York Lord Chancellor 
Smith, C. E.......0. § St. Mary Bredin V. Kent Canterb. Rev. D.H. L. Warner 
t Canterbury 4 
Smythe, T. W...... WoolfardisworthyP.C. Devon Exeter Rev. J. Hole 
Higher Mediety of Q . ; Marquess of Chol- 
Thurlow, C, A,..... Malpas R. Cheshire Chester mondely this turn 
Travis, Wm. John Lidgate R. Suffolk Ely Duke of Rutland 
Abp.of York as patron 
- » : , of the vacant preb. 
I'wells, John....... Eaton V. Notts York =n Southwell Coll. 
Church 
Wade, C. Jossseses. i Vapecctavenburst U Bedford Lincoln The Parishioners 


Whyte, James R.. Kings Nympton R. Devon Exeter ~— C. Millett, Ea, 


Wig field, H.,........ Bickerton P. C, Cheshire Chester Rectors of Malpas 
Woodeock, — we) a 2 Hants. Winches. Lord Chancellor 

] 
Wylde, Robert.... Morton P, C. Notts ; Southwell Chapter of Southwell 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Adcock, Alfred.....  Marsk V. N. York Chester J. Hutton, Esq. 
Awdry, Charles, of the Paddocks, near Chippenbam 
Bouchier, Edward Braintfield R. Herts = Lincoln 


Boyd, R............. Taghmon R., Ireland 
Briggs, Jobn....... Creeting R. Suffolk Norwich Eton College 


Bun 


But! 
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Name. Preferment. 


Bunbury, Benj., C. of Rathfarnham, Ireland 


Butlin, William... aoa Fe. 
& Hartwell P. C, 


Evatt, Charles..... Monaghan R., Ireland 


Ewbank, Thomas.. Elton R. 


All Saints, St. Leo- 
nard’s & St. Mary’s 


Fancourt, Wm. L, V. Leicester 


Northam. Peterb. 
Durham Durham 


Leices. Lincoln 


County. Diocese, Patron. 


Northam. Peterb. ae of Grafton & 


R. of Ashton 
Wm. Castleman, Esq. 


T. Wade, Esq., two 
turns; T. J. & J. 
Hogg, Esqrs. 1 turn 


Lord Chancellor 


and a Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral 


‘Gadsby, Thomas,,, Wootton V. 


Bedford. Lincoln 


Lady Payne 


Grantham, George, one of the Senior Fellows & Bursar of Magdalen Coll., Oxford 


Harrinson, Thomas, C. of Bardsey 


Kenyon, Bedford, B.A. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, at Stokeclimsland R. 
Lingard, John, Stretford Cottage, near Leominster 


Mauloverer, W..... Tynan R., lreland 


Newman, Jobn.... SO ke Withen v. 


& Witham V. 
Penfold, J........... Steyning V. 


Alnbam V. & Tider. 
Ripley, Lake oan) ton R. 


Roberts, Lewis.... Llandulas R. 
Sibley, Joseph..... Enstone V. 


Essex Lendon 
Essex London 


Q Northum. Durham ? 


Oxford Oxford 


Lord Petre 
Bp. of London 
Duke of Norfolk 
§ Duke of Northum- 
berland 


Sussex Chiches. 


and Bursar of Durham University 


Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Lord Dillon 


Smirnove, James, chaplain of the Russian Embassy, in Welbeck-street 
Thornycroft, Chas. ‘Thornycroft Hall, Chesbire 


Watkins, J. H., late C. of Stisted, Essex, in Keppel-street, Russell-square, London 


St. Botolph R. Cam- 
Webster, Thomas.. bridge &Oakington 
w. Westwick 


ecamb. Ely 


Queens’ Coll, 





UNIVERSITY 


NEWS. 


rere rrr mmr roe 


OXFORD. 


oe 


May 2. 
In a congregation holden on Wednesday last, 
being the first day of Easter Term, the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Uon. and Rev. H. 
W. Bertie, Fellow of All Souls’. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. F. T. New, St. 
John’s, grand comp.; E. Brabant Smith, 
Michel Fellow of Queen’s, and Vinerian Scho- 
lar; Rev. J. Saunders, Queen’s; Rev. H. 
Moule, Queen’s ; Rev. R. H. Beaumont Lee, 
Lincoln ; T. H. Sheppard, Fellow of Oriel ; 
E. A. Litton, Fellow of Oriel. 

In a convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, the proctors of the last year re- 
signed their offices, and the new proctors, 
having been previously elected by their re- 
spective colleges, were presented for admission 
to the vice-chancellor. 

Senior Proctor, the Rev. E. A. Dayman, 

M.A., Fellow of Exeter College. 


Junior Proctor, the Rev. J. F. Crouch, 
M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

The former was presented by the Rev. G. 
Dawson, M.A., one of the senior Fellows of 
Exeter College; the latter by the Rev, the 
President of Corpus. After making the par- 
liamentary declaration, taking the oaths en- 
joined by the statutes, and being admitted by 
the vice-chancellor, the new proctors nomi- 
nated the following gentlemen to be pro-proe- 
tors for the ensuing year :— : 

Rev. G. Dawson, M,A., Fellow of Exeter 

College. 

Rev. J. Ley, M.A., Fellow of Exeter Col- 

lege. 

Res. C. Balston, M.A., Fellow of C.C.C, 

Rev. R. Gell Macmullen, M.A., Fellow of 

C.C.C, . 

William Alfred Hill, S.C.L. of Worcester 
College, has been called to the degree of Barris- 
ter-at-Law by the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. 

May 9. 

Exerer Cortror.—There will be an elee- 

tion to three fellowships in this college on the 
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30th day of June; two for natives of the coun- 
ties of Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Oxford, Essex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Middlesex, Hants, Kent, and 
Cheshire ; and one for natives ofthe archdeaconry 
of Cornwall. Candidates are required to deliver 
to the rector certificates, by attidavit, of their 
birth within the counties or archdeaconry 
above mentioned, together with testimonials 
from the college or hall of which they may be 
members, on or before the 23rd day of June. 
It is necessary that they should be of the stand- 
ing of Generalis Sophista in the university. 

Merron Coiiece.—There will be an elec- 
tion to three open scholarships on June 24th. 
Candidates must have attained the age of 17, 
and not exceeded the age of 19 years. The 
examination will begin on Friday, the 19th of 
June, and the certificates of baptism and testi- 
monials of good conduct must be delivered to 
the warden on Thursday, the 18th. In filling 
up one of the three vacancies, a preference will 
be given to the candidate who, being duly 
qualified in classics, shall pass the best mathe- 
matical examination. 

Tainiry Cotiece Evection.—There will 
be an election of three scholars on Monday, the 
15th of June. Candidates must be above 16, 
and under 20 years of age; and will be re- 
quired to present, in person, to the age 
certificates of baptism and testimonials of con- 
duct, together with a Latin epistle to request 
permission to offer themselves, at nine o’clock 
on Wednesday morning, the 10th of June. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday last, a 
letter from the Secretary of the National So- 
ciety, expressive of the cordial thanks of the 
committee of that body for the donation of 
500/. recently voted by convocation in aid of 
the society, was communicated to the house. 

In the same convocation, the following gen- 
tlemen were nominated delegates of privileges 
for the ensuing year ;—Mr. Cornish, Fellow of 
Exeter; Mr. Payne, Fellow of Balliol; Mr. 
Sewell, Fellow of New College ; Mr. Macmul- 
Jen, Fellow of Corpus Christi; Mr. Chaffers, 
Fellow of Brasennose. 

In a congregation holden the same day, the 
following gentlemen were nominated delegates 
of appeals in congregation :—The Rector of 
Exeter College; Dr. Jelf, of Christ Church ; 
the Warden of Merton ; Dr. Wootten, of Balliol ; 
Mr. Donkin, Fellow of University ; Mr. Mules, 
Fellow of Exeter; Mr. Griffiths, Fellow of 
Wadham. 

At the same time, the following degrees were 
conferred :-— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. Jacob Ley, 
Student of Christ Church, and the late Senior 
Proctor. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. F. Menzies, Fellow 
of Brasennose ; Rev. W. F. Picking, Demy of 
Magdalen ; Rev. W. H, Gunner, Trinity; Rev. 
Rev. J. G. Hickes, Trinity; Rev. J. B. 
Wickes, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—R. Kemp Bailey, New 
Inn Hall; C. H, Monsell, Worcester College, 
(incorporated from Trinity Col., Cambridge, ) 
grand compounder. 

Yesterday, Mr. T. Z. Davies, Commoner of 


Jesus College, was elected scholar of that so- 
ciety. 

On Thursday last, W. Dudley Ryder, M.A. 
of Exeter College; the Hon. F. W. Adolphus 
Bruce, B.A, of Christ Church; the Hon. E. 
Cecil Curzon, B.A. of Christ Church; and 
John Wickens, M.A. of Balliol College, were 
called to the degree of Barrister-at-Law by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn. 

On Saturday se’nnight, M. D. Scott, Esq., 
of University College, was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 


May 16. 


In a convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the following gentlemen were nominated Dele- 
gates of Appeals in Convocation for the ensuing 
year :—The President of St. John’s ; Dr. Bull, 
Canon of Christ Church; Dr. Kidd, Regius 
Professor of Medicine; Dr. Watson, St. 
John’s; Dr. Kenyon, Fellow of All Souls’; 
Dr. Bellamy, Fellow of St. John’s ; Mr. Grove, 
Fellow of Brasennose; Mr. Williams, Fellow 
of New College; Mr. Church, Fellow of Oriel. 

In the same convocation, A. Howden 
Haliburton, Esq., M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. W. Carmichael 
Gibbes, M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, 
were admitted ad eundem. 

In a congregation holden the same day, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. R. Briscoe, 
Fellow of Jesus College. 

Masters of Arts—E. Douglas Tinling, J. 
Ernest Bode, and W.E. Pole, Students of Christ 
Church; Rey. E. Moore, Christ Church; 
S. Eyre Bathurst, Fellow of Merton; Rev. W. 
F. Erskine Knollys, Merton ; Rev. W. Curtis 
Hayward, Oriel ; Rev. G. Robinson, Balliol ; 
Rev. H. Handly Brown, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. Barton, Wadham, 
grand comp. ; G. Braithwaite, Queen’s, grand 
—- ; Stanlake Lee, G. W. Cockerell, and 
C. J. Penny, Queen’s; H. Wentworth Acland, 
Christ Church; D. J. Cother, W. Pedder, 
M. T, Latham, G. Antrobus, and T. Atherton 
Kershaw, Brasennose ; J. Compton, Merton ; 
H. Cobbe, H. Bowles, J. Bearcroft, and G. 
Coryton, Oriel; C. Raikes Davy, Balliol; 
C. H. Browne, and J. W. Davis, Worcester ; 
G. F. Master, University ; T. Hopkins Britton, 
F. Courtenay, and C, F. Baker, Exeter; Rev. 
J. Irving, Queen’s, incorporated from Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity will com- 
mence his Public Course of Lectures on Wed- 
nesday, the 10th of June, at twelve o’clock, 
This Course is intended for Students in 
Divinity who have passed their Examination 
for the Degree of B.A. ; and those gentlemen 
who desire to attend it are requested to call on 
the Professor on Monday, the 8th, or Tuesday, 
the 9th of June. 

On Friday, the 8th inst., E. Oldfield, B.A. 
of Worcester College, was elected a Fellow, and 
C. Browne, Commoner of Wadham College, a 
Scholar, of the first-named Society, on the 
foundation of Dr. Clarke. 

On Friday, the Ist of May, G.. Hardy, 
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B. A. of Oriel College, and C. Knowlys Gren- 
side, B.A. of Brasennose College, were called to 
the Bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple. i 

On Thursday last, Mr. H. Wilkins Norman, 
late Commoner of Queen’s College, was ad- 
mitted Probationary Scholar of New College. 

May 23. 

Oxford Memorial of the Martyred Pre- 
lates.—The Subscribers to this undertaking 
are informed that the architects have sent in 
their designs for the Monumental Structure, 
and that by permission of the Vice-Chancellor 
they have been placed in the north room of the 
Clarendon building, where they may view them 
every day, except Sundays, from two to four 
o'clock. The committee have not yet taken 
into consideration the enlargement of St. 
Mary Magdalen Church, as the style of the 
aisle which they are to rebuild must be in 
conformity with that of the Monument. 

Oriel College.—An election of two scho- 
lars will take place on Saturday, June 
13th. Candidates must not have excceded 
the age of twenty years, nor, if members of the 
University, have been matriculated more 
than eight terms. On the same day, there 
will be an election of an exhibitioner on 
the foundation of Mrs. Elizabeth Ludwell, late 
of Charing, in Kent; with a preference, first, 
for “candidates of the kindred of Mrs. Lud- 
well; next, for natives of Charing; and next, 
for natives of the county of Kent, not having 
taken any Degree in the University. Certifi- 
cates of birth and baptism, and testimonials of 
good conduct, must be presented to the Provost 
of Oriel on or before Tuesday, June 9th, 

Queen's College, Orford.—An election of a 
Scholar on the Michel Foundation at Queen’s 
College will take place on Thursday, the 18th 
of June. Candidates must have attained their 
twelfth academical term in this University, 
and not have exceeded their twenty-third. 
There is no restriction as to place of birth. 
Testimonials of good conduct during the three 
years immediately preceding the day of election 
must be delivered to the Provost of Queen’s 
College on or before Saturday, the 13th of 
June, 

In a congregation holden on Thursday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—KRev. H. Walford Bel- 
lairs, New Inn Hall; Rev. C. R. Somers 
Cocks, and T. Fletcher Twemlow, Christ 
Church; T. Dehaney Bernard, Exeter Col- 
lege; Rev. P. Raulin Robin, Brasennose ; B. 
Eveleigh Winthrop, Wadham; H. W. Sulivan, 
Balliol ; Rev. E. C. Evans, Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. J. Dixon, St. Mary 
Hall, erand comp. ; T. Scott, and A. Oakeley, 
New Inn Hall; J. W. J. Bennett, and A. Hart 
Smith, St. Edmund Hall; H. Symonds, and 
B. Morland Gane, Magdalen Hall; R. W. 
Lowry, J. Fetherston Lowry, C. Hanson 
Sale, T. Wright, and C. Torkington, Bra- 
sennose College; J. Leith Moody, J. Hamp- 
den King, J. Fletcher, and J. Morewood 
Gresley, St. Mary Hall; J. Gregory Hawkins, 
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Scholar of Pembroke College; W. Fort Sweet, 
J. J. Trollope, and H. E. Devey, Pembroke 
College ; W. Rogers, and G. J. Davie, Exeter 
College ; H. Tilley Price, Jesus College; F. 
C. Twemlow, Oriel College; F. W. Garnett, 
Balliol College; C. Cookson, and G. W., 
Ashworth, University College; C. Penny, 
Worcester College ; W. Drew Stent, Wadham 
College ; I. Morgan, Trinity College. 

Architectural Society. —At a meeting held 
on Wednesday sen’night, at the Society's room, 
the Rev. T. W. Weare, of Christ Church, in 
the chair, 

G. De Tessier, Esq., of Corpus, was elected 
a member. 

The following presents were received :— 

An engraving of Theale Church, near 
Reading, Berks, presented by the President of 
Magdalen College. This plate, which is a fine 
line engraving o Hollis, from a drawing by 
Buckler, has been engraved at the expense of 
the President, expressly for the purpose of 
presenting one to each of the original members 
of this Society. The church, in the earl 
English style of Gothic architecture, was built 
at the cost of Mrs. Shepherd, the sister of the 
President. It has a groined roof, and an exu- 
berance of sculptured ornament, and is perhaps 
the richest specimen of modern Gothic work 
in this country. 

A collection of thirty-three engravings of 
Gothic buildings, principally foreign cathedrals, 
many of them of great rarity and value, pre- 
sented by the Rev. H. Wellesley, of Christ 
Church, rector of Woodmancote, Sussex. 

A collection of twelve engravings of Gothic 
churches in England, on a large scale, with 
some of details, intended to form part of a col- 
lection to be sent out to India, with a view to 
give ir »rmation and furnish hints to the native 
architects: presented by W. Twopeny, Esq. 

A sketch of the very beautiful Early English 
Porch of Bisley Church, Gloucestershire: by 
Mr. Blackwell. 

A sketch of an Early English Pisecina 
in Saxmundham Church, Suffolk: by W. 
Knight, Esq., Worcester College. 

The impression of a stone coffin-lid, of the 
12th century, with a very handsome cross 
fleurée, from St. John’s Church, Chester : 
presented by James Harrison, Esq., Christ 
Church. 

The impression of a brass, ———, a 
knight in armour, and his lady, of the family 
of Curson, in the 14th century, from Water- 
perry Church, Oxon: presented by J. M. 
Gresley, Esq. 

A few hints on the practical study of Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities, printed for the use of the 
Cambridge Camden Society, together with 
their laws, &c. : presented by the Society. 

Some extracts were read from the preface to 
a German work, on the History of the Fine 
Arts and Annals of Architecture, by G. Rath- 
geber, of Gotha, pointing out the provincialism 
of Gothic architecture, and recommending the 
establishment of local museums, and collections 
of engravings and drawings, arranged with 

attention to the dates of the buildings. 
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The Margaret Professor of Divinity will 
begin a Course of Lectures on Friday, the 12ih 
of June, at one o'clock, in the Hall of Magdalen 
College. The Lectures are intended for mem- 
bers of the University of from three to seven 
years’ standing; and those gentlemen who 
desire to attend are requested to call in person 
upon the Professor on Wednesday, the 10th, 
or on Thursday, the 11th of June, between the 
hours of twelve and two, with a written recom- 
mendation from the governor of their College, 
or from their tutor. 

On Thursday last, Mr. J. W. Slegg, Com- 
moner of Trinity College, was elected an Ex- 
hibitioner on the Michel Foundation at Queen’s 
College. 

The prize of 501. for the best Essay on “ The 
Impediments to Knowledge, created by Logo- 
machy, or the abuse of Words,” proposed to 
the Graduates of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
Philip Bury Duncan, Esq., Fellow of New 
College, together with 25/. for the expense of 

rinting, has been awarded to the Rev. W. 
Fitagersld. Mr. F. is also author of a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘* Episcopacy, Tradition, 
and the Sacraments, considered in reference to 
the Oxford Tracts... The munificence of Mr. 
Duncan, not confined to Oxford, has thus been 
the means of stimulating the talent and re- 
warding the honourable exertions of a sister 
University. 

The judges appomnted to decide on the Denyer 
Theological Prizes have awarded that “* On the 
Doctrine of Faith in the Holy Trinity,” to the 
Rev. C. Brooksbank, M.A. of Christ Church, 
and that “* On the Duties of Christianity, com- 
prehending Personal, Family, and National,” 
to the Rev. E. H. Hansell, M.A., Demy of Mag- 
dalen College. 

— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


May 2. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. W. Percival 
Baily, M.A., Junior Fellow of Clare Hall, in 
this university, was admitted a Senior Fellow 
of that society. 

May Q, 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts — Viscount 
Newport, Trinity College ; Viscount Clive, 
and the HIlon. G. P. Sydney Smythe, St. 
John’s College ; F. Leslie Pym, Trinity Col- 
lege. 

Masters of Arts—J. Hemery, Trinity Col- 
lege; S. Weston Wanton, and H. Orme Wood, 
St John’s College ; E. Selwyn, Catherine Hall ; 
G. A. Clarkson, Jesus College ; Rev. Vincent 
Raven, Fellow of Magdalen College. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—Eardley Wil- 
mot Michell, Queens’ College. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. Bennett Smith, C. 
Lawford, W. Cockburn, C. H. Wilson, and 
G. C. Hawker, Trinity College ; E. Everett, 
H. Maltby, and H. G. Maul, St John’s Col- 
lege; A. Chirol, Clare Hall; H. Claydon, and 
W. H. Child, Caius College; J. Foy, Trinity 


Hall; F. Williams, and W. Bell, Corpus Christi 
College ; J. Sheldor, Catherine Hall; L. A. 
Beck, Jesus College. 

At the same congregation, the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Skinner, of Jesus College, 
and Mr. Eyres, of Caius College, Examiners 
for Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships. 

To affix the seal to a conveyance of three 
roods and three perches of land in Bradwell 
cum Hollins, in Cheshire, part of the Hulse 
estate, to the Manchester and Birmingham 
Railway Company. 

On the 30th ult., the following gentlemen 
were elected Scholars of Trinity College : — 

U. Heathcote, G. P. Smith, A. Martineau, T. 
Robinson, T. Richardson, I. Biap Turner, C. 
A. Swainson, F. Currey, J. B. Gisborne, F. A. 
Goulburn, J. G. Lonsdale, E. H. J. Craufurd. 
J.C. Turnbull, J. Bickerdike, W. Smith, H, 
A. J. Munro, J. F. Fenn, B. F. Smith, B. 
Shaw, A Cayley, G. Denman, A. Lowther, 

On Saturday last, the 2nd inst., the Rev. J. 
Oswald Roseth, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, in this University, on the foundation of 
Sir John Finch and Sir Thomas Baines, was 
elected a Foundation Fellow of that society. 

On Wednesday last, E. Thompson, B.A. of 
Christ’s College, in this University, was 
elected a Fellow of that Society, on the founda- 
tion of Sir John Finch and Sir Thomas 
Baines. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening last, the President, 
Dr. Hodgson, in the chair. Professor Kelland 
(of Edinburgh ) made a communication on the 
Law of Molecular Attraction. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society — On 
Thursday last, the 7th inst., at half-past one, 
was held the first meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society. The President, the 
Vice-Chancellor, received the members of the 
society at his Lodge. 

The following communications were made 
to the society :— 

A list of the MSS. in his collection, which 
relate to Cambridge—University, County, or 
Town :—by Sir Thos, Philipps. 

Measurement of a part ot Ely Cathedral, 
made in the 13th century :—by the same. 

The catalogue of Books, “ cathenati in 
Libraria,” given by the Founder of the College ; 
transcribed from the Register of St. Catherine 
Hall :—by the Rev. Prof. Corrie, who also held 
out the hope of enhancing the value of his com- 
munication by presenting some notices of the 
volumes at a future occasion. 

A copy in Latin, and translation of it,—of 
the Statutes of King’s College:—by James 
Heyward, Esq., Trinity College. 

A Legendary account of the Foundation of 
the Town of Cambridge, from a MS, of the 
15th century ; and 

A Latin Poem on Drunkenness, by eo! 
Rogers, Fellow of King’s College in the 17th 
century. 

Both these papers were presented by the 
Secretary, James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., of 
Jesus College. 
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A copy of a much abbreviated Chronicle of 
the 15th century, comprising the years between 
1377 and 1469, and containing a few notices 
of the University proceedings :—by the Trea- 
surer, the Rev. J. J. Smith, Gonvile and Caius 
College. 

The following presents also were added to 
the Society’s collection of printed works :— 

A letter of John Dryden to Waller, printed 
for rage distribution, and from the original 
in His possession:—by Sir Henry Dryden, 
Bart. ; and by the same, 

Le Art de Venerie, pas Guyllame Twici, from 
a MS. in Sir Thos. Philipp’s collection at 
Middlehill, Worcestershire. 

The Cambridge Portfolio, by the Rev. J. J. 
Smith. 

Several remains of Antiquity, found in the 
neighbourhood, were exhibited to the meeting, 
through the obliging leave of the possessor of 
them, Mr. Dick. 

One of the most important measures passed 
by the society was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to superintend the printing of such com- 
munications as may be judged worthy of pub- 
lication. This step will raise on all hands an 
interest in favour of the society, and explain 
more satisfactorily the object it has in view. 
After the proposal of several members, both 
honorary and ordinary, the meeting adjourned, 


May 23. 


Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships. — On 
Tuesday last, H. Griffin Williams, B.A. of 
Emmanuel College, was elected a scholar of 
the first class, and N. Mortimer Manley, B.A. 
of St. John’s College, a scholar of the second 
class, upon the above feundation. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts—T. C. W. Spring 
Rice, Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts—R. Loftus Tottenham, 
St. John’s College; J. S. Howson, and C, 
Mayor, Trinity College ; T. Kyrwood Bowyear, 
Caius College; H. Raymond Smythies, Em- 
manuel College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—J. D. De Skelton, 
Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Fyre Yonge, R. 
Williams, A. Blackall Simonds, E. Balston, 
and R. Holmes Tuck, King’s College ; W. Bate 
Strong, R. S. White, H. Hill Strettell, G. N, 
Vansittart, C. Ibbotson, W. Assketon Cross, 
and B. Crompton, Trinity College ; Octavius 
John Williamson, R. Tindall, R. Eaton Monins, 
G. Gunning, and W. Mignott Kerr, St. John’s 
College ; S. Atkinson Cooke, aud T. Jones 
Burton, St. Peter’s College; J. W. Fergusson, 
Caius College; A. E. Rogers, C. J. Shebbeare, 
and G. Eller, Queen’s College; J. Thornton, 
and W. Harker, Catharine Hall ; E. F. Manby, 
Christ’s College; B. Dixie, Emmanuel College. 

At a meeting of the Master and Senior 
Fellows of Caius College on Thursday last, W. 
J. Johnson, M.A., was translated into a 
Franckland Fellowship, and Matthew O’Brien, 
B.A., was elected a Fellow on the Wortley 
Foundation, 


A meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society was held on Monday, May 18th, the 
president, Dr. Hodgson, in the chair. Some 
observations were made by Prof. Ansted, of 
King’s College, London, on the Green Sand- 
stone Formation, more especially with respect 
to its characteristic beds and fossils at Black- 
down Hills, Devonshire. Prof. Miller ex- 
plained the structure of Hellotropes employed 
respectively by Gauss, Steinheill, and Schu- 
macher, for throwing by reflection the sunlight 
to considerable distances, and in particular 
directions. 

Cambridge Camden Society.—The 13th 
meeting of the Cambridge Camden Society was 
held at the Philosophical Society's rooms on 
Saturday last.—A letter was read from his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, High Steward of 
the University, announcing his intention of 
becoming a patron of the Society, and another 
from Dr. Mill, containing the grateful intelli- 
oe that the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
sad also consented to become a patron.—Seven- 
teen new members were elected, and seven 
candidates proposed. 

A communication was read from M. H. 
Bloxam, Esq., of Rugby, relating to the Saxon 
Crypt at Repton, Derbyshire, and the brass 
effigies of a priest with the chalice, at Coles- 
hill, Warwickshire. 

Mr. Charles, of Trinity College, read a paper 
on St. Mary Redcliffe pA Bristol, which 
he illustrated by a model of the church, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Flack, the Society’s modeller, 
and presented by the president. ; 

So much time having been occupied by pri- 
vate business, the meeting then adjourned 
at the usual hour, the other paper for the 
evening being postponed til] Saturday, May 30. 

The following gentlemen have been elected 
the Committee for 1840-1 :—J. M. Neale, Esq., 
B. A.,Trin. Coll., chairman ; A. S Eddis, Esq., 
B.A., Trin. Coll., treasurer; B. Webb, Esq., 
Trin. Coll., and J. G. Young, Esq., Trin. 
Coll., hon. secretaries; E. J. Boyce, Esq. B.A., 
Trin. Coll. ; E. T. Codd, Esq., B.A., St. John’s 
Coll.; C. Colson, Esq., B.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s Coll.; W. N. Griffin, Esq., M.-A., 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll. ; A. B. Hope, Esq., 
Trin. Coll. ; F. Li. Lloyd, Esq., B.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll. ; the Rev. W. J. Travis, 
M.A., Rector of Lydgate, and Chaplain of 
Trin. Coll. : 

_——— 


DURHAM. 


April 30. 

At a convocation hojden on Tuesday last, the 
following persons were admitted to the degree 
of M.A.:—Rev. J. Cundill, B.A., Fellow of 
the University; Rev. J. M. St. Clere Ray- 
mond, B.A.; Rev. J. W. Hick, B.A.; J. 
Skinner, B.A.; Rev. G. Hills, B.A. ; We Be 
Watson, B.A. ; Rev. T. Garnet, B.A., Fellow 
of the University; Rev. J. Gibson, B.A. ; 
Rev. C. S. Harrison, B.A. ; R. Robinson, 
B.A.; Rev. F. Thompson, B. A. 
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The following persons were admitted ad 
enndem ;—Rev. if Webster, M.A., Lincoln 
College, Oxford; Rev. E. Hay, M.A., late 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford; R. Hob- 
house, B. A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

The following Students in Arts were admitted 
to the degree o B.A. :—J. F. Bigg, M. Brown, 
C. Robinson, T. C. Thompson, G. C. Guise, 
W. Greenwell, and C. S. Jones, 

The following persons were nominated by 
the warden, and approved by convocation, for 
their respective offices :—The professor of ma- 
thematics ; the lecturer in chemistry ; Sir Jobn 
Rennie, Knight, Civil Engineer; Professor 
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Forbes, of the University of Edinburgh ; to be 
examiners at the final public examination of 
students in civil engineering and mining for the 

resent year. The senior proctor, J. Thomas 

3.C.L., the Rev. W. Palmer, M.A., the Rev. 
J. Carr, M.A., to be examiners at the public 
examination for the degree of B.A., and at the 
public examination for the degree of M.A., and 
first public examination of students in theology, 
for the present year, The Rev. George 
Townsend, M.A., the professor of Greek, the 
Rev. George Pearson, B.D., to be examiners 
at the public examination of Students in theo. 
logy for the present year. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 


Of Sons— The lady of the Very Rev. Sir 
H. Oakley, Bart.; of Rev. C. B. Elliot, 
Tattingstone R., Suffolk; of Rev. G. Watts, 
Ewhurst R.; of Rev. R. W. Browne, West- 
bourne Place, Hyde-Park Gardens; of Rev. 
H. Alford, Wymeswold V., Leicestershire ; of 
Rev. HL. Stevens, Wateringbury V., Kent; 
of Rev. G. Johnston, Barnstaple Grammar 
School; of Rev. James Bedingfield, Beding- 
field V., Suffolk; of Rev. D. B. Beavan, 
Brede R., Sussex; of Rev. J. Y. Cooke, 
Semer R., Suffolk ; of Rev. A. E. Sketchley, 
St. Nicholas P., Deptford; of Rev. L. Le- 
wellin, Lampeter; of Rev. F. R. Phillips, 
Hounsdown, Ealing, Hants ; of Rev. J. Hamil- 
ton, Great Baddow, Essex ; of Rev. R. Sey- 
mour, Kinwarton R., Warwickshire; of Rev. 
J. W. Geldart, Kirk Deighton R., Yorkshire ; 
of Rev. T. A. Echalaz, Austrey V., War- 
wickshire ; of Rev. F. S. Rawlins, North 
Crawley, Bucks; of Rev. W. P. Wigram, 
Wanstead R., Essex; of Rev. F. F. Hazle- 
wood, Hastings; of Rev. W. Falcon, Puxted, 
Sussex; of Rev. W. M. Herchmer, Shipton- 
on-Cherwell ; of Rev. T. W. Peile, Palace 
Green, Durham; of Rev. T. Furneaux, St. 
German's P., Devon; of Rev. J. Philpott, 
Hinxhill R. ; of Rev. F. Bluett, King Weston 
R., Somerset ; of Rev. R. G. L. Blenkinsop, 
incumbent of Shadforth N. C., Durham; of 
Rev. R. Quarrell, Cheltenham; of Rev. H. 
Thursby, Cound R., Salop; of Rev. G. L. 
Foxton, Lark Hill; of Rev. H. H. Way, 
Henbury V., Gloucestershire. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. Dr. 
Doran, Bristol; of Rev. J. Mules, Ilminster 
V.; of Rev. J. Jackson, Barnsbury Square, 
Islington; of Rev. H. G. Phillips, Great 
Welnetham R., Suffolk; of Rev. R. Reade, 
Palgrave; of Rev. R. Cox, Tickenhall V., 
Derby ; of Rev. J. H. Broome, Eastmassell’s, 
Sussex; of Rev. W. Hf. Tudor, Houghton 
Hall, Norfolk; of Rev. R. Grant, Bradford 
Abbas V., Dorset (still bern); of Rev. H, J. 


Duncombe, Kirkby Sigston R., Yorkshire ; of 
Rev. T. A. Hedley, Gloucester ; of Rev. 
R. D. Mackintosh, Lymington ; of Rey. John 
Wise, Lillington, Warwickshire; of Rev. W. 
Raven, Streatham; of Rev. Theyre Smith, 
Addison Road, Kensington; of Rev. C. D. 
Strong, Brampton Abbotts, Herefordshire ; of 
Rev. J. J. Skally, at Downshill; of Rev. 
Jacob Wood, Egham V., Surrey ; of Rey. G. 
Wallace, the Precincts, Canterbury ; of Rev. 
R. Sale, Epping; of Rev. J. Jetirey, Otter- 
hampton R., Somersetshire ; of Rev. William 
Webster, St. Olave’s V., Old Jewry, London ; 
of Rev. J. Browne, Milton Hatch; of Rev. 
J. C. Browne, Great Berkhampstead, Herts ; 
of Rev. E. Hollond, Hyde-Park Gardens; of 
Rev. F. Hewson, incumbent of St. Paul’s, 
Worcester ; of Rev. H. E, C. Cobden, Charl- 
ton V., Wilts; of Rev. Sir W. Dunbar, Bart., 
Upper Clapton ; of Rev. Archdeacon Holling- 
worth; of Rev. F. Arnold, c. of St. Mary de 
Crypt, Gloucester ; of Rev. H. Collins, incum- 
bent of Wincanton, Somersetshire; of Rev. 
F. Smith, Manor House, Blanford St. Mary ; 
of Rev. W. D. Fox, Osmaston Hall; of Rev. 
G. G. F. Pigott, late of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge; of Rev. D. R. Murray, Bramp- 
ton Brian R., Herefordshire; of Rev. T. L. 
Glendowe, Roughton R., Lincolnshire. 
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Rev. W. Haworth, incumbent of Fence, 
near Burnley, Lancashire, to Elizabeth, fourth 
d. of the late H. Roberts, Esq., of Fence 
House ; Rev. H. Clarke, p. c. of Guisborough, 
Yorkshire, to Miss Dawson, of that place; 
Rey. S. Davies, of Old Basing, Hants, to 
Maria Somerville, eldest d. of the late J. Y. 
Fownes, Esq., of Plymouth; Rev. J. Adeney, 
c. of Ramsey, near Harwich, to Miss Bunting, 
of London; Rey. J. C. Campbell, v. of Roath, 
Glamorganshire, to Blanche, second d. of J. P. 
Pryce, Fea. ; Rev, G. Phillips, p. c. of Llan- 
fachreth and Llanelltyd, to Anne Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of the late T. Richards, Esq., solicitor, 
of the former place ; Rev. F. J. Isaacson, r. of 
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Freshwater, Isle of Wight, to Rebecca, eldest 
d. of H. Stokes, Esq., of Bole Hill, near Tam- 
worth ; Rev. T. B. L. Browne, p. c. of Flint, 
to Ellen, second d. of the late Mr. Williams, of 
the Abbey, Denbigh; Rev. C. Carr, r. of 
Burnby, in the East Riding of York, and of 
Headbourne Worthy, near Winchester, to 
Elizabeth Agnes, eldest d. of the Rev. F. 
Lundy, r. of Lockington, near Beverley ; Rev. 
C. Bulteel, v. of Ermington, Devonshire, to 
Miss Caroline Macdonald; Rev. E. H. Dy- 
mock, incumbent of Hadna!, Salop, to Mary 
Vaughan, only child of W. B. Price, Esq., of 
Mytton Hall, Salop; Rev. W. Williams, M.A., 
of Worcester College, Oxon, to Jane, youngest 
d. of the late J. Y. Fownes, Esq., of Ply- 
mouth; Rev. J. H. Marsden, r. of Great 
Oakley, Essex, to Caroline, d. of the Rev. Dr. 
Moore; Rev. W. H. Apthorp, v. of Bierton, 
Bucks, and Commissary of the Peculiars of the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincela, to Eliza, eldest 
d. of W. Watts, Esq.,of Hanslope Park, Bucks; 
Rev. G. H. Fisher, p. c. of Willenhall, Staf- 
fordshire, to Anne, second d. of the late A. 
Hadden, Esq., of Brancote; Rev. D. Ledsam, 
ce. of Christ Church, Birmingham, to Mary, 
elder d. of W. Floyd, Esq., of Berkwell; Rev. 
A. Legrew, M.A., of St. John’s Coll., Camb., 
and of Chaldon, Surrey, to Sarah, eldest d. of 
the late F. Hedger, Esq., of Prior Lodge, near 
Cambridge ; Rev. A. M. Wyatt, incumbent of 
Perty Barr, Staffordshire, to Ann Elizabeth, 
only child of W. Buck, Esq., late of Gibraltar, 
Monmouthshire; Rev. J. Williams, B.A., of 
Stamfrd-hill, Middlesex, to Elizabeth, niece 
to Joseph Grout, Esq., of the above place; 
Rev. if. G. Eland, v. of St. Paul's, Bed- 
minster, to Louisa Frances, eldest d. of G. 
Whitchurch, Esq., of King’s-parade, Bristol ; 
Rev. W. Ayling, of Tillington, near Tetworth, 
to Eleanor Willet, eldest d. of Osgood Han- 
bury, jun., Esq., of Lombard-street, London ; 
Rev. M. Beebee, v. of Alston Moor, Cumber- 
land, to Mary Matilda, only d. of D. James, 
Esq., of Presteigne ; Rev. J. H. Pooley, B.D., 
r. of Scotter, Lincolnshire, to Sarah Grundy, 
youngest d. of the late Col. Fletcher, of the 
Hollins, near Bolton; Rev. C. Daed, M.A., 
Fellow of Caius College, Camb., to Helen, 
second d. of the Rev. T. Phillips, D.D., r. of 
Etolwicke, and late Vice-Principal of Upper 
Canada College; Rev. L. Arthur, to Caroline 
Elizabeth, d. of J. H. Jervis, Esq., of Moseley ; 
Rev. T. Peters, r. of Eastington, Gloucester- 
shire, to Frances, d. of the late Rev. J. A. 
Curtis, v. of Bitton, and Mrs. Curtis Hayward, 
of Quedgeley House, in that county; Rev. P. 
A. Ibert, r. of Thurlestone, to Rose Anne, 
eldest d. of G. W. Owen, Esq., of Lowman 
Green, Tiverton ; Rev. Hippesley Maclean, of 
Coventry, to Charlotte, d. of R. Smith, Esq. ; 
Rev. W. Coxe Radcliffe, of Fonthill Gifford, 
Wilts., to Mary Anne, youngest «. of the late 
J. Dowding, Esq.; Rev. T. M. Symonds, of 
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Bromeswell, to Anne, d. of Mr. V. Jelly ; Rev. 
R. R. Toke, r. of Barnston, to Catherine, eldest 
d. of J. J. Tuffnell, Esq., of Langleys, Great 
Waltham, Essex; Rev. J, R. Cotter, r. of 
Innishannon, to Ellen, d. of the late Rev. T. 
Hoare, r. of Castletown-Roche; Rev. W. K. 
Sweetland, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxon, 
and of Newton Abbot, Devon, to Frances, 
youngest d. of the late Vice-Admiral Young, 
of Barton End House, Gloucestershire; Rev. 
J. H. Butterworth, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxon, and of Henbury-court, Gloucestershire, 
to Mary Eliza Alexandrina, eldest d. of Captain 
D. A. Bowen, of the Hon. East India Com- 
yany’s Service; Rev. A. C. J. Wallace, c. of 
ladleigh, Essex, to Sarah, youngest d. of the 
late Lieutenant-Gencral Elwes, of Stoke Col- 
lege, Suffolk ; Rev. R. Wilson, B.A,, to” Mary 
Anne Frances Harper, d. of tne late Rev. W 

Harper, M.A., of Greys, Essex; Rev. T. 
Hayes, of Heckfield, Hants, to Loursa Hope 
Hitchings, eldest d. of the Rev. J. Hitchings, 
v. of Wargrave, Berks; Rev. W. Price, v. of 
Llanarth, Montgomeryshire, to Miss Phillips, 
sister of Sir Thomas Phillips, late Mayor of 
Newport; Rev. J. M. Dixon, B.A., of St. 
Edmund Hall, and of Down House, Darenth, 
Kent, to Sarah, second d. of the late John 
Compson, Esq., of Penleigh House, Wilts ; 
Rev. M. Terry, c. of Dinton, Wilts, to Mary, 
d. of J. Bryant, Esq., of Exning; Rev. W. 
Harding, v. of Sulgrave, Northamptonshire, 
to Ann, d. of the Rev. P. Robinson, Head 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Dudley ; 
Hon. and Rev. A. Wodehouse, B.A., of Christ 
Church, youngest son of Lord Wodehouse, to 
Emma Hamilton, second d. of R. Macdonald, 
Chief of Clanronald, and granddaughter of the 
late Earl of Mount Edgecumbe; Rev. S. F, 
Sadler, r. of Sutton-under-Brailes, Gloucester- 
shire, to Anne Beatrix, d. of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Hulton; Rev. C. M. Turner, r. of 
Studland, Dorsetshire, to Henrietta, d. of the 
late R. Lang, Esq., Moor Park, Surrey; Rev. 
D. Davies, of Llangynllo, Radnorshire, to Miss 
Corry, of Dysserth; Rev. W. Hall, Chancellor 
of the diocese of Cork, to Mary, d. of the late 
G. ©. Swan, Fsq., Newtown Park, Dublin ; 
Rev. J. Freeman, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, to Lucy Charlotte, only surviving 
d. of the late R. Kettoe, Esq., R.N.; Rev. 
C. M. G. Jarvis, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, second son of G. R. P. Jarvis, 
Esq., of Doddington Hall, Lincoln, to Angusta, 
second d. of R. Cracroft, Esq., of Hackthorn 
and Harrington; Rev. G. Wingfield, M.A., 
of Gintten, Hoste: to Sophia Elizabeth, only 
d. of the late Rev. G. Wasey, r. of Uleombe, 
Kent; Rev. W. Marsh, iD. r. of St. 
Thomas's, Birmingham, to Lady Louisa Cado- 
gan; Rev, H. Small, M.A., to Mary Anne, 
only d. of the late C. B. Leonard, Esq., of 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





Testimoniats or Respect 10 Ciency.— 
On the 2nd of April, a deputation from the 
inhabitants of Folkingham waited upon the 
Rev. John Wilson, M.A. of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, and for seven years curate of 
the above parish, for the purpose of pre- 
senting two bandsome pieces of plate, as 
lasting memorials of their unaltered esteem 
and respect. 

On Tuesday, the 16th of April, the senior 
boys of the City of London School pre- 
sented anelegant silver goblet, with an ap- 
propriate inscription, to the Rev. Dr. Giles, 
on his retiring trom the head-mastership of 
that institution. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

New Cuurcn at East Hype.—On the 
Svnd of April, a very numerous company 
assembled on the ground at an early hour 
in the day to witness the interesting cere- 
mony of laying the first stone of this edi- 
fice, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. After 
the ceremony, the sum of 20/. 7s. 11d. was 
received by the churchwardens, in small 
contributions, besides 52. 11s. received by 
the Kev. ‘T. Sikes. A neat parsonage- 
house is being erected at the same time 
with the above church. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

A liberal subscription has just been com- 
menced for defraying the expense of erect- 
ing a monument in Lkton College Chapel to 
the memory of Dr. Goodall, the late pro- 
vost. The subscriptions which have been 
received thus early amount to nearly 1,000/ 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
has kindly sent the sum of YO/. for the use 
of the Buckingham Deanery Local Board 
of Education, having before contributed to 
the archidiaconal and that of Wendover, 
which has lately established aschool in the 
town of Aylesbury with every prospect of 
success, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Bostock, B.A. of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. Several pupils have been already 
admitted.— Bucks Herald. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

Sir T. Baring has placed 500/. at the dis- 
posal of the parish authorities of St. Leo- 
nard, Devon, to be applied in aid of any 
fund which may be raised for providing in- 
creased church accommodation. 

Sipmovurn.—The handsome new church 
erected in this town was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Exeter, on the 30th of April, 
and there was a crowded congregation. 
An excellent and appropriate sermon was 
preactied by the Rev. Mr. Simcoe, of Pen- 
hele, Cornwall. The attendance was nu- 
merous and bighly respectable. 


Escot.—The handsome little church, 
erected on the domain of Escot, near Ot- 
tery, by Sir John Kennaway, Bart., was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of the dio- 
cese on the istof May. Many of the lead- 
ing nobility and gentry of the county, with 
their families, were present.—Ezeter Gaz. 

Prymovutn Diocesan Scnooris.—A pub- 
lic meeting of the friends and supporters 
of education in connexion with the church 
took place at the Assembly Room, at 
Whiddon'’s Royal Hotel, on the 25th of 
April, the Right Hon. the Earl of Mount 
kdgcumbe in the chair, for the purpose of 
receiving a report from the Plymouth, De- 
vonport, and Stonehouse Local Boards, and 
to form a separate Board for the adjacent 
country parishes. The meeting was nu- 
merously and highly respectably attended, 
presenting a splendid assemblage of the 
rank and respectability of the town and 
neighbourhood. ‘The noblechairman opened 
the proceedings of the meeting. The Rev. 
hi. Luney read the report, and the meeting 
was addressed in able, eloquent, and appro- 
priate speeches, by Lord Courtenay, Sir 
R. Lopes, Bart., S. T. Kekewich, Esq., 
W. M. Praed, Esq., H. Woollcombe, Esq., 
W. Hancock, Esq., mayor of Devonport ; 
]). Boger, Esq., Dr. Yonge, Rev. T. H. 
Walker, Rev. J. Medley, vicar of St. 
Thomas, Rev. W. Cowlard, Rev. J. Hatch- 
ard, and others.—/bid. 

Consecration OF St. Jony’s Cuurcn, 
Tirton.—In the large parish of Ottery St. 
Mary, which contains about 4,000 inha- 
bitants, the necessity of providing another 
church being strongly felt by the Rev. G. 
Smith, the vicar, and the Rev. Sidney W. 
Cornish, D.D., the case was made known 
to the judge, the bishop, and other mem- 
bers of the Coleridge family, who at once 
desired to contribute large sums towards 
the object contemplated. Sir John Kenna- 
way, too, who is the lord of the manor, sub- 
scribed liberally, although the hon. bart. 
had just built a new church at Escot, within 
the same parish, at his own expense. The 
Rev. Dr. Cornish and F. Coleridge, Esq., 
who are liberal contributors, took a warm 
interest in the undertaking. The result 
has been the erection of a new church fully 
adequate to the wants of the increasing 
population of the hamlets, and highly cre- 
ditable to all concerned. It is dedicated 
to St. John the Apostle and Evangelist, and 
it was consecrated by the bishop on the 
29th of April.— [bid. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


The foundation-stone of the new church 
at Ash was laid on May 15th, by the Rev. 
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R. Oakman, the vicar, in the presence of 
a very large company, comprising about 
2,000 of the nobility, gentry, and yeomanry 
of the county.— Dorset County Chronicle. 

Consecnrations.—Itatiords us great gra- 
tification to announce that during the past 
week the lord bishop of the diocese has 
consecrated three new churches in the 
archdeaconry of Dorset; on Wednesday, 
the 22nd of April, that erected at Black- 
down, in the parish of Broadwinsor, where 
avery great number of clergy and others 
assembled to witness the ceremony, and 
which church is a neat and substantial 
building, capable of accommodating 300 
persons ; on Thursday, that of Chardstock, 
and on Saturday, that built at Wynford 
Eagle.—Dorset Chronicle. 


ESSEX. 

Romrorp Cuurcnu.—New College has 
contributed 1,0001., the Rev. Anthony 
Grant, the vicar, 100/., the Bishop of Lon- 
don, 1001., Hugh M‘Intosh, Esq., 1002, W. 
Cotton, Esq., 100/. and the Rev. Carew St. 
John Mildmay, 25/., towards rebuilding the 
ancient chapel of St. Edward the Contessor, 
long used as the parish church of Romford, 
which has fallen into such a state of decay 
as to be totally unfit for the celebration of 
divine service.— Essex Standard. 

Wiruam.—The subscription for build- 
ing a new chapel in the centre of the town 
already amounts to 1,456/. The sum re- 
quired is 2,000. W. H. Pattison, Esq., 
gives the site forthe chapel. The popula- 
tion in 1831 was 3,052; and the church, 
which is at Chipping-hill, a mile from the 
town, can contain only 1,000 persons. The 
proposed chapel is intended to accommo- 
date 600, and one-half of the sittings are to 
be free. —/hid. 

On May 11th the first stone of Rayne 
church, which is about to be rebuilt by vo- 
luntary contributions, was laid by the Earl 
of Essex, who is patron of the living, in the 
presence of a vast number of spectators.— 
Chelmsford Chronicle. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Brrsto. Carneprat.—Our cathedral, 
which had been closed for six weeks, was 
recently re-opened for divine service. In 
the interval, the restoration of the beautiful 
stone altar-screen has been effected by the 
erection of a central arch corresponding 
with those that were discovered two or 
three years ago, and which had been walled 
up. These arches are in the florid pointed 
stvle of the 15th century, and the divisions 
between them are occupied by handsome 
niches. The superbly ornamented facade at 
the base of the east window, over the altar, 
has also been cleared, and now presents an 
interesting object. Viewed from the en- 
trance to the choir, these alterations havea 
rich effect. Twohandsomecbairs, made from 
the oak seating which not long ago stood 
in the outer choir, occupy the side recesses. 
In the screens which divide the choir from 
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the aisles, plate glass has been substituted 
for oak pannelling, thus materially aiding 
the general effect. We owe these judicious 
improvements to the good taste of the Very 
Rev. the Dean, Dr. Lamb, who, we hear, 
contemplates extending them, when the 
chapter exchequer is able to bear the ex- 
pense.— Bristol Paper. 

The corner stone of the intended new 
church at Whiteshill, Stroud, was laid on 
the 22nd of April. The Diocesan Church- 
Building Association has voted in aid of 
this object 500/. ; the Incorporated Society, 
300L; and the Church-Building Commis- 
sioners, in consideration of the poverty of 
the district, 400/. more. About S00. in 
addition have been subscribed by friends 
in the neighbourhood, leaving a deficiency 
of 150/, to complete this much-desired 
work. ‘The beautiful site was liberally 
presented by Richard Cooke, Esq. ; and the 
Rev. Dr. Warneford, with his usual Chris- 
tian munificence, has vested 500. towards 
endowment; to which (inclusive of a le- 
gacy) the further sum of 2001 has been 
added in small contributions, — Gloucester- 
shire Chronicle, 

Barron Cuourcu.—The new church 
lately erected in Barton-street, near this 
city, has been transferred by the committee 
of subscribers to the Diocesan Church- 
Building Association, and steps are now 
being taken to finish the work, and to en- 
close the churchyard with suitable walls 
and gates. We understand that it is the 
intention of the Lord Bishop to appoint the 
Rev. T. A. Hedley, M.A., the minister of 
the new church. — /bid. 

We have much pleasure in stating that 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese has autho- 
rized the Rev. S. E. Day to place his lord- 
ship’s name on the subscription list for 507. 
towards the fund now raising for the erec- 
tion of two new churches in the parish of 
St. Philip and Jacob in this city. We trust 
the liberal example of our respected dio- 
cesan will be followed by the public of our 
wealthy city and its vicinity, and then shall 
we speedily have to hail the accomplish- 
ment of this most important undertaking. 
—From the Bristol Standard of April 22. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


On Tuesday, 28th April, the Lord Bishop 
of this diocese, accompanied by the Ven. 


Archd. Clerke, arrived at the governor's * 


house at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, for the purpose of holding a confirma- 
tion at the institution, for which rite the 
Rev. Dr. Wheeler, the chaplain of the 
establishment, had been engaged in prepar- 
ing the gentlemen cadets for the last three 
months; and on Wednesday, his lordship 
confirmed above 100 of the young gentle- 
men in the college chapel, and concluded 
the ceremony with a most appropriate and 
impressive charge. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 
Nationat Epucation.—-On Wednesday, 
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YY%th April, one of the most numerous and 
respectable meetings ever held in the 
county of Hertford took place at the Town 
Hall, Hertford, pursuant to advertisement 

Phe Right Hon. the Earl ot Verulam, the 
lord lieutenant of the county, Was in the 
chair, and on the platform were, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Earl Cowper, Lord Viscount Grim- 
stone, M.P., Lord William Mont ue, the 
Hon. Baron Dimsdale, the Hon. Wilham 
Cowper, M.P., the Hon. Granville Ryder, 
the Hon. Capt. Cust, the Rev. Sir John 
Seymour, Bart., &c. ‘The object of the 
meeting was stated in the advertisements 
to be the formation of a board of education 
in connexion with the diocesan board at 
Lincoln, and long betore the hourappointed 
the body of the hall was filled. Several 
resolutions for carrying out the objects ot 
the meeting were moved and seconded in 
very able speeches, and after a vote of 
thanks to the lord heutenant for presiding, 
and to the Bishop of Lincoln tor his attend- 
ance, collections and donations were made, 
amounting to upwards of 500/, and the 
meeting separated, highly gratified with 
the day's proceedings.— Cambridge Chron. 

Mr. W. S. Smith has subscribed 100/. 
towards constructing an additional gallery 
and increased accommodation in the parish 
church of Bena, Herts, being one-half of 
the proposed outlay.— Times. 

KENT. 

Rocnrstern Caturorar.—On removing 
the pulpit of this cathedral last week, a 
curtous tresco painting was discovered on 
the stone wall behind. It is in tolerable 
preservation, and represents several figures, 
Fine bishop's throne has also been taken 
away, by which the tine proportions ot the 
choir, as well as the carved corbels which 
were concealed by it, are beautitully de- 
veloped.— Times. 

LANCASHIRE, 

A fierce trial of political strength has 
just taken place at Manchester between the 
two creat contending parties, on the elee- 
tion of churchwardens. The Whigs were 
led on by Mr. Cobden, of corn-law noto- 
riety; the Conservatives by Mr. George 
Clarke, an obstinate defender ot his party. 
\ poll was demance dd, onthe « lose ot w hich 
the Conservatives had a majority of 2,000, 
— Manchest r Courter. 

Manxcutsren Connerciure Cnvren.— 
Very extensive and important repairs are 
now in the course of execution in that part 


of this noble fabric known as the Earl of 


Derby's chapel, its dimensions being 21 
vards long and 9 yards broad. [tis under- 
stood that the whole expense will be de- 
frayed by the noble earl. 
MIDDLESEN. 

Kine's Correce. — The annual meeting 
ot the proprietors of Kings College was 
held, Sist April, in the theatre of that in- 


stitution, to receive the report ot the coun 

ell, Ac., his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terburyinthe chair. There were also pre 

sent the Bishops ot London and Rochester, 
Sir R. Inghs, Sir C. Clark, Ac. 

the Secretary read the report of the 
council, stating that during the last year 
the number of students had increased in 
every department; that a class for the 
study of civil engineering had been formed, 
and lectures delivered to the students on 
steam-engines, Xc., and that the students, 
accompanied by a professor, had visited 
several of the principal manufactories in 
and near the metropolis, the proprietors 
of which had shewn them the most polite 
attention and cheerfully afforded them 
every information they required, (Tlear.) 
There had been a very considerable in 
crease in the number of students in the 
medical department, owing to the estab- 
lishment of an hospital in connexion with 
the college, which at present had suflicient 
beds to accommodate fifty patients, and 
which would by the 12th of May have suf- 
ficient to accommodate 120. The report 
concluded by alluding to several changes 
that have taken place among the officers 
of the institution during the past year. 

A statement of the accounts was then 
read, from which it appeared that the re- 
ceipts during the past year, including the 
balance on the last account, amounted to 
19,8697, 9s. Sd., and the expenditure to 
19,5547. Ss. 8d. 

The Lishop of Rochester moved “ that 
it be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Jones seconded the motion, and in 
reference to that part of the report which 
alluded to the establishment of an hospital 
connected with the college, said that the 
sum of S500/. a-year would be required to 
support a hospital, capable of accommo- 
dating 120 patients, adding, that the amount 
at present subscribed would only produce 
about SOO, a-year. 

Mr. Cotton, in allusion to the circum- 
stunce that the state of the tuncds would 
not yet allow the council to make a divi- 
dend among the proprietors, said, he was 
reluctantly compelled to state that if all 
the expectations of the council had been 
realized they would be in asituation not 
only to complete every part of the building 
(which they had not yet been enabled to 
do), but also to declare a dividend. In 
making this statement he alluded to those 
persons who had put down their names as 
subscribers to the undertaking on its first 
formation, and on the faith otf whose pro 
mises the council had been induced to 
engage in the building of the colleee on 
its present extended scale, but who had 
afterwards altogether withdrawn = them- 
selves trom the undertaking into which 
they had entered. The deficiencies there- 
by occasioned amounted to between 
12,0004, and 14,0002, tor which amount the 
council had since had to prov ile, 
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The report was received, 

_ The meeting then proceeded to the elec- 
tion, by ballot, of six members of the 
council in the place of those gentlemen 
who go out by rotation; and also to the 
election of treasurer, auditors, Xe. 

Thanks were then voted to the chair- 
man, who, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment, said it afforded him the bighest 
satisiaction to hear of the continued and 
lucreasing prosperity of the institution. 

The meeting then adjourned— Times. 

Sir R. HH. Inglis has postponed his mo- 
tion on church extension till after Whit- 
suntide. 

In the Court of Queen's Bench, on 15th 
May, the judges discharged the rule (ut 
the instance of Sir. W. Follett) obtained 
by Sir F. Pollock for the release of John 
‘Thorogood, the self-martyred anti-church- 
rate- payer. 

No less a sum than 690/. was collected 
on Sunday, May 10th, after two sermons, 
one by the Bishop of London, the other 
by Dr. Hook, in aid of the building-fund 
for the additional churches in Bethnal- 
green.— Morning Herald. 

Articles have been exhibited in the Con- 
sistory Court, at the instance of the Bishop 
of London, to prohibit the Rev. Robert 
Crawford Dillon, D.D. of St. Edmund 
Hall, and of Charlotte-street Chapel, Pim- 
lico, from officiating as a clergyman there, 
the Bishop having revoked his licence to 
the chapel. On ‘Thursday, the proctor for 
Dr. Dillon retracted his negative issue to 
the articles in this case, and gave an affir- 
mative issue, in other words, admitting 
the facts. The Court then pronounced for 
the prayer of the promoter—namely, that 
Dr. Dillon be monished to retrain trom 
publicly reading prayers, preaching, ad- 
mistering the holy sacrament of the Lord's 
supper, and performing other ecclesias- 
tical duties and divine offices in Charlotte- 
street-chapel, without lawful authority, 
and that he be condemned in the costs.— 
Globe. 

The Bishop of London has issued in- 
structions to the rural deans stating his 
wish that they should give notice of any 
avoidance—inspect the churches and par- 
sonages once in each year—also the paro- 
chial and national schools—to assist church- 
wardens in making due presentments, and 
also to examine into the licences of stipen- 
diary curates, and give notice to the bishop 
of any clergy officiating without licence. 

Sons orp ane Creroy.—The anniver- 
sary festival of the Sons of the Clergy was 
held in St. Paul's Cathedral on the 14th of 
May, and was most numerously attended. 
‘lhe sermon was preached by the Ven. W. 
T. P. Brymer, Archdeacon of Bath. 

Conxrinmations.—The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London has held confirma- 
tions during the past month at the follow- 
ing places :—Woodford, parish church ; 
St. John, Stratford-green ; St. John, Hack. 
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ney ; Holy Trinity, Islington; St. Mark, 
Myddelton-square ; Marylebone Church ; 
All Souls, Marylebone ; St. James, West- 
minster; St. Michael, Highgate; St. 
George, Hlanover-square ; St. Martin-in- 
the-k:elds; St. Andrew, Holborn ; Christ 
Church, Newgate-street ; Christ Church, 
Spitalfields; St. Mary, Whitechapel; St. 
George-in-the-Fast; parish church of 
Kensington; parish church of Chelsea; 
parish church of Isleworth ; Ealing. 


NORFOLRA. 

Cuurcu-Rare.—A meeting was held on 
the 8th of May, at Wymondham, to make 
a church-rate of 3d. in the pound, when 
the dissenters, being out-voted in their mo- 
tion for adjournment, demanded a poll, 
which was immediately granted. ‘The 
vestry assembled being polled, the chair- 
man adjourned for a general poll of the 
parish, when the result was as tollows :— 
for the rate, 559; against the rate, 286; 
majority in favour of the rate, 275.—~ Nore 
Solk Chronicle. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

The Hon. and Rev. Henry Watson is 
constructing a chapel-of-ease at Guilsho- 
rough, Northamptonshire, at his sole ex- 
pense, the cost of erecting which will 
umount to 7 QV0L.— Northampton Herald. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

The beautiful church of St. Mary, Not- 
tingham, which has justly excited somuch 
admiration from antiquaries, has been com- 
pletely restored, at an expense of 3,000/,, 
which sum was raised by subscription.— 
Nottingham Herakd, 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

The Oxford Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion, under the presidency of the Lord 
bishop of the diocese, have granted 50l, 
to the rector of Woodstock, towards en- 
abling him to erect a parochial school in 
his parish, A report on the state and pro- 
gress of the school will be made at Christ- 
mas In every year to the Diocesan Board, 
the District Society, or the National So- 
ciety ; and the school is to be periodically 
inspected by persons appeeties either by 
the bishop of the dioce%e, the National 
Society, or the Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation. — Oaford Heruld. 

On Thursday, the 7th of May, the foun- 
dation-stone of the new schools at Garsing- 
ton, with a residence for the master and 
mistress, was laid by the rector, the presi. 
dent of Trinity College, accompanied bya 
large concourse of people assembled to 
witnessthe ceremony. The children were 
afterwards treated with a substantial din. 
ner, and grace, having been said by the 
rector, they caauened their gratitude by 
singing the evening hymn. Refreshments 
were provided at the parsonage by the 


Rev. W. B. Pusey, the resident curate, 
lbid, 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The village of Knowle St. Giles’s, near 
IIminster, wason April 14th the scene of a 
very interesting solemnity. Small as 1s 
the population of the parish, the old church 
was found to be insufficient for more than 
halfot the inhabitants, and, moreover, when 
examined by an architect with a view to 
its being enlarged, it proved to be in a 
very unsound state. Under these circum. 
stances, it was resolved nearly twelve 
months ago, by making an appeal to the 
public, to endeavour to raise subscriptions 
sufficient to rebuild it on a larger scale. 
The success of the attempt bas exceeded 
the expectations of the most sanguine. 
Nearly 500/, have been raised. With these 
flattering prospects betore them, the pa- 
rochial committee telt themselves justified 
In proceeding to the work, which was 
commenced on Tuesday, the 14th of April, 
by the laying of the first stone by the Right 
Hon. the Countess Poulett. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells bas 
just completed his) trienmal prog 
throughout the diocese, in the 
Which upwards of 10,000 were 
presented to his lordship as candidates for 
confirmation, being an increase of about 
one-filth upon the number ot candidates in 


ress 


persons 


18.57, 

Chanp.—Niw Cuvuren at Tatworrn. 
~A new churchis to be reared at ‘Tat- 
worth, densely populated part of this 


parish, situated above two miles from the 
church; the worthy rector of Buckland 
St. Mary, the Rev. John Edwin Lance, 
has offered the munificent sum of 100/. to- 
wards the erection, ‘Lhe vicar of this pa- 
rish will, we hear, be a subscriber to the 
amount of SOL, and a convenient site has 
been handsomely offered by J. Bb. 
ksq., of Parrock’s Lodge 

Socrety ror PromotinGc Curistran 
K nowt pgr.—The twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Bath and Bedminster Com- 
mittees of this Society, and the National 
Society tor the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church, 
was held at the Assembly Rooms, on Wed- 
nesday, the 29th of Apnl. The annual 
sermon had been preached in the morning 
at Trinity Church, by the Hon. and Rev 
Lord John Thynne, prebendary of West- 
minster. It was an admirable and impres- 
sive discourse. 
the schools were present, and offered 
most interesting and gratifying spectacle. 
The chair at the meeting was taken by the 
Venerable the Archdeacon. The Rev. 

V. 1). Willis, the district secretary, read 

the annual report, from which we make 
the following extracts 

Its executive have hitherto been enabled 
to shew that a vearly increase in the issues 
of the word of God, and the publications 
of the society, has taken place; and that 
the finances are in a prosperous condition, 
For twenty-seven 
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committee have been enabled to render 
such an account of their stewardship ; and, 
with much gratitude to Almighty God, they 
can this year also report most favourably 
of their success. 

Owing to the two removals of the stock 
of books from the former depository in 
Argyle-street to that in Quiet-street, and 
from thence to the present ample premises 
in Union-street, the sales of books last 
year did not quite reach the numbers issued 
during the former year, which had been 
great. But the numbers disposed of since 
the last annual meeting —that 1s, from 
April ist, 1859, to March Sist, 1840—have 
been unprecedentedly large. 

Years ending 


March 31, 1839 | March 31, 1840 | Incr 
SIRIOR <i ve 1.092 as Sree en 724 
Testaments ... O88 4. ROI va S88 
Prayers ... «.. 2307 ... 3,040 ... 708 


5,461 ... 1,825 


24,716 


Bound Books 
School-books ) or 
& Tracts j~ 


5 038 oe 
8.683 ... 55,599 ... 
64,901 


the last ten years:—DBibles, 
P raye TS, 26,293; 
328,763 ; Total, 


Total 36 602 28 359 


Issued in 
11,455; Testaments, 9,577 ; 
Bound Books and Tracts, 
384,887. 

Grants made by the Bath District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Know ledge, for the year ending March 


Sist, 1840 :— 
Christ Church District National 
Bebools ... ao va. rn. me Se = 
Rev. - P. Vauehan, Wraxhall 1 O 6 
Rev. C. Paul, Wellow $ 6 6 
Rev. ch G. Gardiner, Oct won C *ha- 
pel School, Trim-street , t 0 O 
Rev. W. M: arshall, for Bath Prison 3s § 
Bath - neral Instruction Society 7 15 10 
Rev. J. Bond, Weston. Parochial 
L he sar aed ‘ 5 0 0 
Christ Church [istrict Nation: il 
Schools (second grant) ea 3.0 +0 
\von-street School at 3°68 ¢@ 
Beacon- Hill Branch National 
BANOS. 263, Ges as ee i ee 
#36 110 


The first resolution was moved by Jacob 
Wilkinson, Esq., and seconded by Rev. 
'. M. Mount; the second, by Rev. Mr. 
Meade, seconded by Rev. W. D. Willis.— 
Bath Chronicle. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of Lichfield was in- 
stalled on the 2ist of April, and conse- 
crated the new church of St. James, at 


Handsworth, on the day following, to 
which the Rev. Jeremiah Finch Smith, 
M.A. of Brasennose Collece, Oxford, is 


appointed the officiating minister. His 
lordship also laid the foundation-stone of 
another at Westbromwich on the same 
day, and consecrated the new church at 
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Stone on the day following.— Staffordshire 
CGrazcelte, 
SUFFOLK. 

The annual meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts was held in the Guildhall, Bury St. 
hdmonds, on Thursday, April 23, the Rey. 
Hl. Hasted in the chair. The amount col- 
lected at the door was 611 15s. 1d.— 
Abridged from the Bury Herald. 

The congregation assembling at the In- 
dependent Chapel, Whiting- -street, in this 
town (Bury), lately met, and determined 
upon sending a petition to parliament 
against Sir R. Inglis’s church extension 
bill.—Bury Herald, 

At a meeting of the general committee 
of the Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church in this archdeaconry, lately held 
at the Guildball in this town (Bury), the 
following grants were made in furtherance 
of the objects of the society :—To Boxford, 
for building school-rooms, 25/.; Melford, 
for adapting a chapel to the purposes of a 
school-room, 20/.; Glemsford, for forma- 
tion of a daily school, 10/.; Leavenheath, 
for building and fitting up a school-room, 
15l.; Nayland, towards salary of master or 
mistress, 4l.; Woolpit, ditto, 71.; Rattles- 
den, ditto, 10/.; Kettlebastin, ditto, 44; 
Alphiton, in books and slates, 1/. 10s. ; 
to stock ditto, 2/.; Newton by Sudbury, 
ditto, 211.—J/bid. 

The beautiful church of Melford, in this 
county, has long been an object of admira- 
tion, and the parish has lately had an ad- 
dition to its attractions. The Lady chapel, 
at the east end of the church, which has 
been many years shut up and dilapidated, 
has been restored in a manner creditable 
to the inhabitants of Melford and to the 
architect, Mr. Webb. We call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the perfect specimen 
of a building of the fifteenth century ; it 1s 
in some respects unique as a Lady chapel. 
‘Lhe exterior is ornamented with an ancient 
inscription, giving the history of its erec- 
tion; and strangers can only form an opi- 
nion of its beauties by close inspection, 
which a deviation of about two hundred 
yards from the London road will enable 
them to make.—/bid. 


WILTSHIRE, 
The spire, built at the expense of the 


Marquis of Lansdowne, on the tower of 


the new church at Derryhill, near Calne, 
is now completed. ‘The height from the 
ground to the top of the cross is 115 feet. 
The whole building is an object of much 
beauty, and can be seen from a great dis- 
tance. It is expected to be finished by 
August.— Salisbury H rald. 

The Earl of Suffolk has contributed 100/., 
and Rev. G. HL. Tlutehinson 50., towards 
enlarging and repairing the parish church 
of Westport, near Malmesbury; at present 
itis onls capable ot holding 70 persons, 
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though the parish contains a population of 
upwards of 500, 

the Earl of Eldon has subscribed the 
sum of 100/. towards the fund of the Salis- 
bury Diocesan Board of Education. — 
Cambridge Chronicle. 

Che sum of 2001. (being the second re- 
mittance of the same amount) has been 
transmitted by the treasurer of the Salis- 
bury Diocesan Association for the Em- 
ployment of Additional Curates to the pa- 
rent society in London, whose operations 
have already been felt in this diocese, the 
parishes of St. Edmund, Salisbury, and of 
Blandtord, Dorset, being supplied with 
curates by the aid of the society.— Dorset 
Caronicl e 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Lord Ward has forwarded 2001 to the 
Worcester Diocesan Church-Building So- 
ciety. On the completion of the proposed 
plans, 10,501 sittings will be gained to the 
churches in this diocese, of which 8,076 
ure free, at a cost of 4,640/. — Worecster 
Journal. 

YORKSHIRE. 


Ihe first stone of the new church at 
Bowling, near Bradford, which the Bow- 
ling Iron Company have, with great libe- 
valiee undertaken to erect and endow at 
their sole expense for the spiritual benefit 
of their numerous workmen and the sur- 
rounding population, was laid on the 14th 
of April, by George Green Paley, Esq., 
amid the cheers of the spectators.— Man- 
chester Courier. 

On the 24th of April, the first stone of a 
new church was laid by Henry Gally 
Knight, Esq., M.P., in the village of 
Woodsetts, being for the joint benefits of 
the townships otf Woodsetts and Gilding 
Wells, which by a recent act of parlia- 
ment are about to be formed into one pa- 
rish. The lease of the tithes has been li- 
berally civen up by Mr. Knight for the 
endowment of the living. A large con- 
of the neighbouring gentry were 
present.— Doncaster Chronicle. 

Distruction or York Minster Ca- 
LHeEDRAL.—On the 20th of May, about 
twenty minutes to nine o'clock, | was told 
the Minster was on fire. | ran out imme- 
diately towards it, and stood by it just as 
the flames had issued from the top part of 
the south-west tower, at a height that an 
engine could not have played upon. The 
fire continued to rage until it bad entire 
possession of the upper part, flames issuing 
from every window, and piercing the roof. 
I soon obtained admission into the nave of 
the cathedral, and observed the first falling 
down of the burnt embers. The flames 
illuminated the interior with more than 
midday brightness; the light pouring 
through the crevices threw a brillhancy 
over the scene which imagination cannot 
paint. ‘The fire at this time was wholly 
contined to the tower, After a space of 


course 
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half an hour the flooring of the beliiy in 
the tower began to be forced by the falling 
bells and lighted beams. At this period 
the noise was extraordinary. ‘Ihe slout- 
ing of the firemen, the roaring of the flames 


rushing up the tower with the rapidity of 


a furnace draught, sounded in the high 
and arched space awful and terrific. Tbe 
tulling masses of wood and bells sounded 
lke the near discharge of artillery, and 
were echoed back from the dark passages, 
whose gloomy shades and hollow responses 
seemed mourning at the funeral pile that 
burnt so fiercely. In one hour the tower 


wus completely gutted, and masses of 


burning timber lay piled against the south- 
west door. The upper and under roof, 
composed principally of fir timber, cover- 
ing the nave as far as the centre tower, 
had by this time become tired, and burned 
withextraordinary rapidity. The firemen, 
by a well-managed direction of the water, 
prevented the flames passing through the 
west windows of the centre tower, and con- 
tinued their exertions at that spot until 
the whole of the root bad fallen in, and 
lay in the centre of the long aisle a sea of 
ire. The west doors had now become 
nearly burnt through, and planks were 
brought to barricade them, and prevent the 
rushing of air to fan the embers to tlames, 
Which might have communicated to the 
organ, and thence throughout the whole 
pile of buildings. 

At one o'clock this morning I again en- 
tered the cathedral, and then concluded 
there was no danger of further destruction 
lhe tower is standing, also the walls and 
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pillars of the nave, and beyond that the 
building, | am happy to state, is saved. 

‘The tire is supposed to have originated 
from a clockmaker, who has been tor some 
time past occupied in repairing the clock 
in that tower, who might accidentally have 
dropped a spark from a candle. 

On revisiting the scene of the melan- 
choly occurrence of last night, it reminded 
us of some shattered and desolated abbey 
of the olden time. ‘Ihe roof of the nave 
was completely stripped off, presenting 
the vault of heaven to uninterrupted view, 
and the sun was shining with softened 
brilliancy on the mass of ruins below. One 
of the windows near the western entrance 
was partially destroyed ; the great western 
window was entirely preserved ; and the 
others have sustained but trifling damage, 
The dragon, however, remains; and the 
singularity of its preservation, together 
with the legends so well known respecting 
it, render it an object of marked interest. 

During the progress of the fire the ver- 
gers removed the books, cushions, and 
other valuable articles from the choir, and 
the music-books trom the organ-lott into 
the vestry. No danger has arisen to the 
choir, nor indeed to the beautiful screen 
or valuable organ, which at one time were 
placed in much jeopardy. Every pillar in 
the nave has been more or less injured. 
‘The belfry presents the appearance of a 
shell, the interior frame-work being com- 
pletely destroyed, and nothing remaining 
but the skeleton of its former beauty.— 
Correspondcut of the Conservative Journal. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ryail's Portraits of Eminent Conservative States- 
men, No. XII. folio 12s. swd. 

Me Standard of Catholicity. By the Rev. G. E. 
Biber. svo. lds. cloth. 

Davy's Works. Vol. Vi.“ Safety Lamp, &c.”’ 
crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, cloth. 

Euripidis Iphigenia in Aulide. Svo. 8s. bds. 

the Hierogiyphics of Horapollo Nilous. By 
A. T. Cory. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Channing on the Elevation of the Labouring 
Classes. 18mo. Is. cloth. ; 

Lardner's Cyclopedia. V1. CXXIII. 
son's Malacology."’ I2mo, 6s. cl. 

Naturalist'’s Library. Vol. XXVII. “ Fishes, 
their Structure and Uses.” fc. 6s. cl. 

Library of Medicine. ‘ Practical Medicine, Vol 
I.’ crown Syo. 10s. 6d ol 

Christian Family Library. Vol. XN\IN eed 
sayson the Church, yaaa.” 


** Swain- 


oval temo Sy 


cloth 

5 ishop ¢ esnen Po) ish Tran nubsatantration, with 
late. By the Rev. fos Biewer mo. s 
clot} 


Illustrations of the Doctrine of the Church ct 
England. fe. 5s. cloth. 

A Description of British Guiana, Geograph cal 
and Statistical, by Robert H. Schomburgs, Esq. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

O'Beirne’s Account of the System of Education 
&c. in the Popish College of Maynooth. §Svo. 
fis. 6d. cloth. 

Fuss’s Roman Antiquities. Svo. 12s.6d. el. 

Chronological Tables of Universal History. folio. 
lf lis. 6d. bf-bd. 

Clark on Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. imperial 
8vo. Os. 0d. bd. 

Tyrrell on the Eye. Coloured plates. 2 vols. 
$svo. 1/. 16s. cloth. 

Bishop Patrick's Book for Beginners. 18mo. 2s. 
cloth. 

The British Empire in the East, by Count Bjorn 
stierna. 8vo. &s. 6d. cloth. 

Dr. Wall on the Propagation of Alphabets and 
Ideagraphic Writing. royalayo. i5s. cloth 

The Anatomy ot Suicide. Ryo. 14 cloth 

Vates, or the Philosophy of Madness, withsever 
illustratiens, by Landseer. Vartl. dte, l2s., 
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NEW BOOKS—NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Bellarmine's Notes on the Church, Examinedand = Acheen and the Coasts of Sumatra, by J. Ander- 


Refuted. &8ve. 78. 6d. beds. sov. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

ss de’s Ecclesiastial History of the English Na- — Brethell’s Topographical and Historical Guide to 
tion, by Dr. Giles. 8va. Ss. bds. the Isle of Wight. I2zmo. 6s. cloth. 

Be amy? s Natural History of South Devon, with Hartley’s Continental Sermons, I2mo. 5s. cl. 
Engravings. crown 8vo. 12s. cloth. Biblical Cabinet. ** Paren’s Principles of Inter. 

The Theorf and Practice of Water Colour Paint- pretation, Vol. If.’ i2mo. 63s. cloth. 


ing, by G. Barrett. royal8vo. ls. Gd. cl. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Receiveo: M+, Johnson — — anus — Canonicus — a Presbyter — Tames f pow 
— D.A, — H, — R. G. —§.D. D. — 2. — a. — », — Moderator. 


The Editor hopes to insert & next month. 


May he renew the request that Correspondents will give titles to their letters ; and 
adopt signatures which may be pronounced by the unlearned. 


The Editor bas received a communication from Mr. Cumming, (whose previous 
silence is explained by his absence from London through indisposition,) referring 
him to the following passage in a work published by Messrs. Seeley and Burnside, 
entitled “ Essays on the Church.” After stating thatthe Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London have more than once, in parliament, * asserted the right of 
the present church of Scotland, presbyterian though it be, tothe support and aid of the 
state as the national establishment,” the author proceeds,—‘ we might go still fur- 
ther, and adduce the case of a prelate of the most elevated character and unsuspected 
orthodoxy who, when on a visit in the northern division of the island, practically 
asserted Archbishop Usher’s principle, and received the sacrament at the hands of a 
presbyterian minister."—p. 242. Edit. 1840. As this writer refers to no authority, 
hut states the matter as if it were an undoubted and notorious fact, he will perbaps 
have no objection to name the prelate referred to. 


The Editor thanks p.r. 4. Will he be so good as to say whether what was 
announced has been done ? 


Ile is also obliged to “IT. W. P.” He has no doubt that bis information is 
correct. 


To *G." also; who is assured that such things will happen notwithstanding that 
all the care in bis power is taken by the party whose business it 1s to collect such 
intelligence. 


Mr. Young's letter bas been forwarded to the gentleman to whom he refers, and 
the Editor will be very glad to see the subject taken up. As to the other point, he 
appretends that the correspondent alluded to only meant to state what is generally 
a matter of fact. 


The Editor apprebends that “ Duns Scotus” does not properly distinguish between 
what is true in fact, and what is true in the construction of a word conventiqnally 
used, 


He regrets that the proceedings of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
did not reach him until he was writing these notices. 


He begs to acknowledge the receipt of Mr, Medley’s pamphlet, and hopes to give 
attention to it. 
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sian, 512 
Answers to Rubrical Questions, 307 
Antichrist in the Thirteenth Century, No. 4, 
1; No.5, 241; No. 6, 481; No. 7, 610 
Antiquity, the Respect due to, F. G. on, 397; 
No, 2, 500; No. 3, 624 
Antiquities, Xc. Disposal of Higher Church 
Preferment, 16, 135, 267; Fragment of an 
Indulgence granted by Pope Julius II., 380 
Apocalypse, Idc@rnc on the Principles of In- 
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Authorized Version of the Holy Bible, A. I. 
on the, 177; A. P. P. on, 285 


Baptism of Adults, on the, 298; I. H. B. on 
Cial. v. 5, 645 

Baptismal Regeneration, S. EF. in reply to 
Orthodox on, 75; R. B. on, 506 

Biblical Criticism on Hebrews, v. 8, Acts, 
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on, SO 

Hishop Jewell’s Apology, Padagogus on, 41 

Burying Hlegitimate Children, on, 528 
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317 
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on, 28 

Celebration of the Holy Communion on 
Christmas-day, R. B. on the, 408 
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Christ, tAawrns on the Human Nature of, 70; 
Parochialis on, 311 
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Additional Curates’ Society, condition and 
wressing demands of, 116 

Addresses to her Majesty from the Bishop and 
London Clergy, 474 

Ash new Church, laying the Foundation-stone 
of, 710 

Attorney-General's Decision that Clergymen 
are Justified in refusing to marry parties pro- 
ducing a Superintendent Registrar's Certi- 
ficate, &e., 356 


Barton Church, 711 

Bath, Rectory of, intended to divide, 596 

Bath and Wells Additional Curates’ Socicty, 
116 

Bath and Wells, Bishop of, Number of persons 
confirmed by, 714 

Bath and Wells Church-Building Association, 
Annual Report, 477 

Bath and Wells Diocesan Collegiate Institution, 
and )onors thereto, 357 

Bath and Wells Curates’ Fund, 597 ; Meeting 
of, 236 

Bedford, Great Meeting at, to form a Board of 
Education, 113 

Bedford, near Leigh, laying the Foundation- 
stone of, ib. 

Benefactions to the Church: Attwood, John, 
114; Baring, Sir T., 710; Beaufort, Duke 
of, 595; Blundell, R. H., Esq., 115; 
Borgnis, P., Esq., b.; Bristol Cotton Com- 
pany, 304; Brownlow, Earl, 234; Bue- 
cleugh, Duke of, 596; Buckingham and 
Chandos, Duke of, 710; Buller, Sir J. Y., 
Bart., 595; Burrell, Sir C., 477; Cleve- 
land Duke of, 357; ‘‘ Commercial Pros- 
verity,’ 1153; Dartmouth, Earl of, S99 ; 
Javison, Rev. Mr., 477; Eamonson, Rev. 
B., 237; Eldon, Earl of, 715; Elgin, Earl 
of, 599; Exeter, Marquis of, 234; For- 
tescue, J. F., 114; Fox, G.L., Esq., M-P., 
237; Geary, Sir R. W. P., Bart., 474; 
Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of, 711; 
Goring, Mr., 477; Harrowby, Earl, 234; 
Henderson, Rev. J. R., 1143; H. S., 115; 
Hutchinson, Rev. G. H., 715; Ingleby, 
Miss Ellen, 358; Ingleby, Charles, Esq., 
th.; Knox, V., Esq., 114; Lansdowne, 
Marquis of, 117; Law, Hon. and Rev. W. 
P., 595; Lloyd, Rev. Samuel, 354; Lox- 
ham, Rev. R., 115; Maber, Rev. G. M., 
358; Marshall, Miss, 114; Manvers, Earl 
of 358 ; Morgan, Sir C., 115; Paddy, Mrs., 
237: Peel, Sir R., tb.; Penrose, Dr., 
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of, 284; Smith, W. S., 712; Smyth, Rev. 

Sir E. B., Bart, 473; Sotheby, Captain, 

115; Sotheron, T. N.S., Esq., M.P. ~2ad: 

Suffolk, Earl of, 715; Thorold, Sir J. C., 

Bart., 234; Turner, Mr. and Lady C., id. ; 

Vane, Rev. John, 357; Ward, Lord, 715; 

Warneford, Rev. Dr., 114; Watson, Hon. 

and Rev. Henry, 715; Welby, Sir W. E., 

Bart., 234° Westminster, Marquis of, 114, 
596; W. JL, 115; Wood, Rev. Mr., 477 

Bethnal Green Churches Fund, 596; New 
Churches, sites given, 11D; Spiritual Desti- 
tution of 356; Collection after two Sermons, 
in aid of, 713 

Births, 111, 230, 353, 470, 591, 708 

Boughton New Church, Kent, sinking of 
Foundation of, 234 

Bowling New Church, laying Foundation-stone 
of, 715 

Bradford Church-rate, majority against it 
2168, LIS 

Bristol Cathedral, Re-opening of, 711 

Bristol, Monument to the late Dean of, 855 ; 
proposed College at, 595; Clergy Society, 
th, 

Bury Auxiliary Catholic Institute, 597, 
Church-rate, Dissenters excused by the 
Churchwardens, Distress-warrants granted 
by the Magistrates, 206; New Church, 
Meeting of the Subscribers to the proposed, 
237 

Butler, late Bishop, Monument to, in St. 
Mary's Church, Shrewsbury, 2 


Calcutta, Cathedral at, 118 

Cambridgeshire Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churehes and Chapels, Annual Meeting, 
594 

Chatham Church-rate, carried by a majority 
of 17, 474 

Cheshire, 7000/. voted of Surplus Funds of 
the Navigation Dues of the river Weaver for 
Building and Endowing three New Churches, 
235 

Chester Diocesan Education Society, 472; 
Board of Edueation, 114; Increase of 
Church Accommodation in the Diocese of, 
234 

Christ's Hospital, Half-yearly Examination, 
255 

Church Bells, right of the Churchwardens 
over, decided, 596 

Church Education Society for Ireland, 237 , 
Extension Meeting of the Inhabitants of Al! 
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Saints, Mile End New Town, for, 595; In 
the Groves, Yorkshire, Subscriptions to- 
wards, 237 

Church Extension, Petition against, from Inde- 
pendent Chapel, Bury, 715 

Churchmen are prying 13,000/. more in one 
‘ear towards the support of Dissent, than the 

Jissenters are paying towards the Establish- 
ment, Fact proved, 356 

Church-rate, Decision of the Consistory Court 
on, 115 

Churchwardens, Election of, at Manchester, 
712 

Clergymen Deceased, 105, 227, 347, 463, 585, 
702 

Clergy Orphan Corporation, Annual Meeting, 
474 

Clerical Appointments, 104, 225, 345, 462, 
584, 701 

Confirmation, held by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 357 ; by the Bishop of London, 475 

Consecration of the Bishop of Sedor and Man, 
475 

Consecration of New Churches: — Tredegar 
Square, Mile End, 115; Christ Church, 
Lansdowne, Cheltenham, 355 ; _Escot, 710; 
Trinity Church, Greenwich, 474; Emanuel 
Church, Bolton, 595; Farnley Tyas, near 
Huddersfield, 599; Holme Bridge, York- 
hire, ib.; Sidmouth, 710; St. John’s 
Church, Tipton, 7b.; Blackdown, Broad- 
winsor, 711; Chardstock, i.; Wynford 
Eagle, tb. 

Colonial Intelligence, 238 ; Calcutta Cathe- 
dral, laying the first stone, ib. ; Barbadoes, 
Meeting to Erect a General Hospital, 239 ; 
Consecration of a Chapel-of-ease, in the pa- 
rish of St. Thomas, 359 


Darley Dale New Church, near Matlock, Lay- 
ing Foundation Stone, 472 

Destruction of York Minster Cathedral, 715 

Dillon, Dr., Sentence against in Consistory 
Court, 713 

Dissenting Intolerance at Shefheld, 358 ; Mi- 
nister, the, of Romsey, Hants, appointed one 
of the Inspectors of the Government Edu- 
cational Schools, 473 

Durham, Bishop of, Gift towards Rebuilding 
Norton Grammar School, 114; Diocesan 
Church Building Society, 595 ; University 
Address to the Queen on her Marriage, 
472 

Dursley Church-rate, Majority in favour of, 
75, 472 


East Hyde, New Church at, 710 

Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues’ Bill, Pet:- 
tion against, 477 

Edinburgh, University of, 599 

Education, Board of, in Hertford, Meeting to 
form a, 711 

Ely District Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Annual Meeting, 113; Meeting of 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of, 2: 

Essex, New Churches in, 354 

Eton, the Newcastle Scholarship, 594 

Events of the Month, 113, 232, 354, 471, 592, 
710 
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Garsington, New Schools at, Laying Fonn- 
dation Stone, 713 

Glasgow, Bishop of, Annual Confirmation, 
599; Church-Building Society Report, 359 

Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Association, General Annual Meeting, 
473 

Gorlestone, National Schools, Laying Founda- 
tion of, 597 

Government Education Scheme, 596 

Grantham New Church, Donations towards, 
234 


Halsall New Church, 115 

Hanham, Proposed New Church, 357 

Heath Grammar School, Election of Masters, 
Bos 

Hindooism, a Prize of 200/. offered to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford for a Treatise in Refuta- 
tion of, 357 

Holland, Rev. E., Donation to the Diocesan 
Society for Educating the Poor in Church 
Principles, 236 


Incorporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Amount col- 
lected by the Queen's Letter, 475 

Infant and Sunday Schools, in connexion with 
Christ Chapel, Maida Hill, Opening of, 396 

Inspectors of Schools, Appointment of, 115 

Installation of Bishop of Lichfield, 714 

Involuntary Voluntaries, 355 


Keighley, Church Accommodation, 118 

Keswick New School, 114 

King’s College, Appointment of Professor of 
Geology and Theory of the Fine Arts, 596 ; 
Hospital, 115 ; Medical Appointments, 475; 
Annual Meeting of Proprietors, 712 

Knowle, St. Giles’, Ilminster, laying Foun- 
dation-stone of New Church at, 714 

Lancashire, State of the Church in, 474 

Liverpool Collegiate Institution, Donations to, 
234 

London Diocesan Board of Education, Meet- 
ing of, 356; Five of the Judges consent to 
act as Inspectors of the Schools, 475; Uni- 
versity Callens, Annual General Meeting, 7). 


Malvern North District Church, Subscriptions 
towards, 118 

Manchester Collegiate 
Repairs in, 712 

Manchester and Leeds Railway, Benevolent ' 
Institution, 595 

Marlborough Decanal Board of Education, 477 

Marriage Act, New, Unpopularity of, in Salop, 
116 

Marriages, 112, 231, 353, 470, 591, 708 

Marsh, late Misses, Bequest to Church So- 
cieties, 117 

Marshwood Church, Laying the First Stone, 
595 

Marylebone Vestry, Opinion of the Attorney- 
General, on the Ri Me of the Vestry to bor- 
row on the Parish eal 355 

Melbourne, Church-rate, 355 

Melford Church, Restoration of, 715 
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Mildenhall, National Society, 477 

Monmouth Curates’ Aid Society, 5% 

Monument to Dr. Goodall, liberal Subserip- 
tion to, 710 


National Society, Cingular of, 115 

New Books, 119, 239, 359, 479, 599, 716 

Newbury, Diocesan School, Opening of, 253 

Norwich Diocesan National School, 356; 
Church- Building Society, 7b. 

Notices to Correspondents, 120, 240, 360, 479, 
600, 717 


Odd Fellow’s Burial at Pury, 857 

Opening of Austwick New Church, York- 
shire, 358 

Ordination of Rev. Dr. Warren, 472 

Ordinations :— Bangor, Bishop of, 223 ; Bath 
and Wells, Bishop of, ib; Canterbury, 
Archbishop of, 99, 460 ; Chester, Bishop of, 
wb. ; Chichester, Bishop of, 223; Durham, 
Bishop of, 99 ; Ely, Bishop of, ib. ; Exeter, 
Bishop of, 699; Gloucester and Bristol, 
Bishop of, 7b. ; Hereford, Bishop of, 345 ; 
Lichfield, Bishop of, 460; Lincoln, Bishop 
of 99,460; London, Bishop of, 99 ; Norwich, 
Bishop of, 223; Oxford, Bishop of, 99; 
Peterborough, Bishop of, 583; Ripon, 
Bishop of, 223; Rochester, Bishop of, 
acting for Bishop of Worcester, 99, 553; 
Rochester. Bishop of, 99, 699; Salisbury, 
Bishop of, 223; Winchester, Bishop of, 
99; York, Archbishop of, ib. 

Oxford, Confirmations held by the Bishop of, 
596; Diocesan Board of Education, Annual 
Meeting, 475; Memorial, Meeting of Sub- 
scribers to, 477 ; University, Preservation of 
the two Canonries of Christ Chureh, 596 


Plymouth, Diocesan Schools, Public Meeting 
of the Friends of, 710 

Preferments, 104, 225, 3546, 463, 584, 701 ; 
Ireland, S86 


Queen, the, her Gift towards the new Church 
in L aneaster, 115 


Rampside Chapel, Cumberland, Liberality of 
the Farmers of Furness towards building of, 
234 

Rayne Church, Laying Foundation-store of, 
711 

Resignations, 104, 224, 345, 462, 583, 70 

Roman-catholic Churches in course of Erection, 
235 

Romford Church, Subseription for the Nepair 
of, 711 

Rumford Church, Vestry Meeting for rebwild- 
ing, 2334 


Salehurst New National Schools, Opening of, 
117 

Salisbury : Annual Meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 237 ; Diocesan Board of 
Education, Resolutions of the, 357; Annual 
Meeting, 599; First Meeting of, for Opera- 
tions, 117; Church-Building Society, Quar- 
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terly Meeting of, 593; Petition of the Pro- 
curator and Viears of the Cathedral to Par- 
liament, 599; Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Report of, 597; and Wilton District Board 
of Education, 478 

Society for Educating the Poor in the Princi- 
ples of the Established Chureh, Bury, Grants 
made by, 715 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Bath and Bedminster Association in con- 
nexion with, Annual Meeting of, 714 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, Gifts to, 285; St. Andrews, 
Holborn, Parochial Association in connexion 
with, 234; Bury St. Edmunds, Association 
in connexion with, Annual Meeting of, 
715 

Sons of the Clergy, Anniversary Festival of, 
713 , 

Spitalfields, Education of the Poor in, Meeting 
for, 235 

St. Andrews, Scotland, Commissioners tor 
Visiting the University of, 359 

St. David's, Clerical Meeting of the Deanery 
of, 398 

St. George the Martyr, Southwark, New 
Churches to be built in, 597 

St. Mary, Nottingham, Restoration of, 713 

St. Neots, Church Rate, majority, fifty-five, 
aD 

St. Nicholas Chureh, Hereford, Subseription 
for rebuilding, 474 

St. Paul’s School, Winter Speeches, 285 

Suffolk Meeting of the Clergy of the Archdea- 
conry of, to Petition Parliament on Chureh 
Extension, 477 


Tatworth New Chureh, hberal contributions 
for building, 714 

Testimonials of Respect to Clergy :—Baines, 
Edward, 592; Bazeley, Thomas T., 471; 
eavan, Archdeacon, 113; Bell, Edward 
John, 233; Bishop, Henry, 472; Brockle- 
bank, W., 592; Brown, James, 593; Burn, 
Edward, late, 592; Collison, John, 233; 
Crotch, Wilham Robert, 252; Dampier, 
W.J., 118; Davis, 472; Deane, Henry, 

2; Dodd, William, 471; Evans, E. C., 

3; Evans, John, 592; Eyre, C. J. P., 
233; Garbett, James, 592; Gibson, Wim., 
233; Giles, Dr. 710; Girdlestone, C., 115; 
Hayes, J., 593; Irvine, G., M.D., 471; 
Jenyns, G. L., 593; Jeffreys, John, 354 ; 
Maher, J. W., 593; Morrison, A. C. H., 
293; Paton, Alexander, 592 ; Pattison, 471; 
Peterborough, Bp. of, 354, Poole, Henry, 
113; Sedgwick, John, 232; Smith, James, 
the late, 471; Snowdon, John, 113; Steel, 
John, ib. ; Stewart, James H., 592; Tay- 
lor, R. A., 354; Whitehurst, Edward, t. ; 
Wilkinson, H., 471; Wilson, John, 710 

Thame, Annual Meeting for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
116 

Tithe Case of the Vicar of Cheshunt decided 
in his favour, 115 

Tithe Commissioners, Annual Report, 356 

Tithe Rent Charges, 235 
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Trevelyan, Rev. E. O, Letter to the Parish- 
ioners of Hungerford, 593 


University College, London, bequest of G. H. 
Longridge, Esq., to, 115 

‘niversity News :—Cambridge, 108, 228,550, 
468, 589, 706; Dublin, 352; Durham, 111, 
2:1, 351, 707: King’s College, London, 
229. London. ILL; Oxford, 106, 228, 
347, 464, 587, 709: Scotland, Clerical Intel- 
ligence, 230 


Voluntaries and Endowments, 597 


Warnetord, Rev. Dr., Munificent Donation in 
aid of the Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan 
Board of Education, 114, 579 

Watts, William, Esq., School built and en- 
dowed by him at Hanslope, 233 

Welsh Clergymen, Appointment by the Bishop 
of St. David's of Commissioners to exemine, 
lis 

Westminster, Marquis of, Munrficence for Fe- 
cleston Chureb, 114 
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Savill, Printer, | 
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Weymouth, Chureh-rate carried, 354; Na- 
tional School, 114 

Whiteshill Church, Stroud, Laying Foundation 
of, 711 

Winchester College Examination, 115; Dio- 
cesan Church-Building Society, Quarterly 
Meeting, 474 

Witham, Subscription for building a New 
Chapel at, 711 

Woodhouse District Sub-committee, Meeting of 
the Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge, 358 

Woodsetts New Church, Laying Foundation- 
Stone, 715 

Worthing, intended New Church, 477 

Writtle, New Episcopal Chapel, 114 

Wymondham Csedlo-vihe, majority for, 713 

York, Archbishop of, Donations to the York 
Central Diocesan Society for the Education 


of the Poor, 237 


York Education Society, Annual Meeting, 11s 
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